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ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


JANUARY, 1828. 


Art, I—1, Speeches delivered at two different Catholic Meet- 
ings held in Cavan, one paatefing of the Clergy, and the other 
of the Luity, with Resolutions relative to the Nomination of a 
Coadjutor to the R. C. Bishop of Kilmore, &c. Cavan. 1817. 


2. A Series of Letters addressed to the Right Rev. Farrel 
O’ Reilly, R. C. Bishop of Kilmore, &c. By the Rev. Michael 
Reilly, P. P. of Kilmore. Cavan. 1818. 


$. in Ireland! or, a Succvinet Account of the celebrated 
St. Patrick's Purgatory at Lough Derg, and a similar Station 


lately established at Coronea in the County of Cavan. Dublin. 
1826. 


4. Authentic Report of the Speeches and Proceedings of the Meet- 
ing held at Cavan on the 26th January, 1827, je the purpose 
Sormitg a Society for the ormation ; to which 


are added Notes, &c. . By the Rev. N. J, Halpin, Curate of . 
Oldcastle, Dublin. 1897. 


5. The Ninth Report of the Commissioners of Irish Education 
Inquiry. 
6. A Charge delivered at the Visitation of Thomas Elrington, 


1827. Dublin. 1827. @s. 


We have given a list of six articles, each of which has a direct 
connexion with the reformation now in progress in Ireland; and 
considering the actual magnitude, and the probable extension of 
that extraordinary movement of religion as subjects of the most 
serious interest to this yet Protestant empire, we shall first offer 
some observations concerning these articles, and then proceed 
to the consideration of the oration itself, 
NO. V.— JAN. 1828. 
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The two first articles in our list are Pamphlets, published 
one ten, the other nine years ago, containing discussions of the 
circumstances of the Roman Catholic Church, as it then existed 
in the county of Cavan, but more especially an account of a 
meeting held by the laity of that church in the year 1817, in 
which bes very strongly expressed their opinion of its corrupted 
state. ‘Though this meeting does not appear to have had any 
direct result, another meeting, proposed in the last resolution to be 
held in July of the following year, not having been assembled, the 
two pamphlets, form an interesting record of the abuses at that 
time prevailing, among the Roman Catholics of the county, in 
which the new reformation has had its commencement. The 
third article is a little tract, particularly interesting, as it de- 
scribes a superstitious pilgrimage established in the same county, 
subsequently to the meeting just mentioned ; but eight years be- 
fore the commencement of the reformation. Of these three 
works we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

The fourth article is the Report of a meeting held in the town 
of Cavan, for forming a society for supporting the reforma- 
tion begun in that place. This little tract it is impossible to 
peruse, without receiving deep impressions of the Christian zeal 
and holy eloquence of the men who addressed the meeting, or 
without at the same time conceiving the most lively interest in 
the cause in which they are engaged. ‘The Report is prefaced 
by a short account of the reformation, so far as it had then pro- 
ceeded; and an appendix, containing many curious particulars, is 
subjoined. ‘The een Catholic primate and four bishops hav- 
ing visited Cavan, to hold an inquiry concerning the recent con- 
versions, the appendix contains, in the first place, an invitation 
to a public discussion of the differences of the two churches, ad- 
dressed to these prelates, offering at the same time the alternative 
of delegating other persons to appear for them in the discussion. 
Number 2. contains a statement by these prelates, alleging corrupt 
motives as the causes of the conversions. Number 3, contains 
the affidavits of the individuals named by the prelates in their 
statement, as agents in corrupt management of the conversions, 
denying these allegations; one of the affidavits is sworn by a Ro- — 
man Catholic. ie 4. contains three several statements — 
contradicting the allegations of the prelates, one by the Protes- — 
tant congregation of Cavan, another by the Protestant inhabitants, 
and a third by the officiating clergymen. Number 5. contains | 
an account of an intelligent, but bigoted Roman Catholic, of a — 
very humble class, who travelled from a place in the county of — 
Derry about fifty miles distant, to inquire into the sincerity of the 
conversions of Cavan, and returned completely convinced that 
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they were real, and that no undue influence had been exercised. 
Number 6. contains an address to the Roman Catholics of the 
county of Cavan in particular, and of Ireland in general, inform- 
ing them of an invitation sent in vain to the prelates, proposing 
that the truth of the grievous charges, contained in their state- 
ment, should be investigated in a meeting composed equally of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. Number 7. contains an ad- 
ditional list of conversions. 

We have read this tract with a profound interest, and with the 
most sincere respect, especially for Lord Farnham, the president 
of the society formed on this occasion, and also for the nine gentle- 
men, who with the clergy compose the committee. We feel our- 
selves, however, bound in sincerity to say, that we entertain a 
doubt of the expediency of such a society. We are indeed per- 
fectly convinced of the purity of the motives actuating the noble 
president and the committee. We can easily believe, that 
converts must be exposed to much and severe persecution, and 
must require often a vigorous interposition for the protection of 
their persons and properties. But we are much inclined to the 
opinion, that whatever protection may be necessary beyond the 
general security afforded by the law, might be more usefully af- 
forded by the zeal of individuals, than by the collective proceed- 
ings of any association. It is natural, no doubt, that in every 
undertaking, in which we are heartily engaged, we should seek the 
co-operation of others. Societies are accordingly formed with 
advantage for the joint ‘prosecution of almost every purpose, 
which can be generally interesting. But religion is essentially 
the feeling of the individual; and though man is bound to unite 
with his fellow-creatures, in offering to their common God the 
tribute of joint and public adoration, yet his conduct, in a reli- 
gious view, is still his own, and will be more simple and pure, 
as he shall act singly for himself. There are indeed purposes 
even of a religious nature, which require the formation of socie- 
ties, because they demand considerable funds, and the concurrent 
services of many individuals. But where no considerable sums 
can be necessary, and where no direct co-operation can well be 
employed, why should not the same individuals exercise their in- 
dividual zeal, without the forms, and the officers, and the meet- 
ings of an association? It is possible that some “worldly feeling 
may mix itself with such a society. It is most probable that, 
ie free from the contamination, it will be the object of such 
a charge. 

We now proceed to the fifth article, which is the concluding Re- 
port of the Committee of Irish Education Inquiry. ‘This Report 
discloses the actual failure of the plan, which had been the object 
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of the formation of the Committee, a failure acknowledged by the 
concurrent testimony of all the members of the Committee, while 
two of the five commissioners have thought it their duty to assign 
reasons for now believing, that the plan originally proposed 1s — 
essentially impracticable, and that, if it were practicable, it is even 
not desirable that it should be carried into execution. 

It would, however, be an error to conclude, that the labours | 
of this Committee, occupying, as they do, 2457 pages in folio, 
have been destitute of utility. Independently of all consideration 
of the advantage of possessing so ample a record of the actual 
state of education in Fréland, one most important advantage must 
be derived even from the failure of the plan. It has been observed 
by Lord Bacon, and the observation is characteristic of the penetra- 
tion of his genius, that a negative instance, by which he meant an 
experiment failing to produce an expected result, is more instructive 
than one of a positive nature. The principle of the observation — 
is that, in endeavouring to trace the connexion of cause and effect 
among the operations of material nature, more information is 
gained by a disappointed experimenter, because by his failure he 
1s instructed in the non-existence of a supposed connexion, where- | 
as his success might not have established its reality, smce other 
causes, not excluded in the process, might have operated to pro- | 
duce the effect. In the present case a political experiment was 
to be tried, namely, whether a people divided in religion as are the 
people of Ireland, can be educated under one common system 
established and regulated by the government. Every effort has 
been exerted during three years, to ascertain that such a plan 
might be realized. ‘The result has been a decisive conviction of 
its impracticability. 

When the commissioners presented the first of their nine Re- 

rts, it was ably analysed in the second number of the Christian | 

~xaminer, a periodical work published in Dublin, and it was | 
clearly shown that the scheme, even as originally proposed, was 
pregnant with evil; and now, at the close of their labours, we 
discover that nothing would satisfy the antiscriptural jealousy of 
the Roman: Catholic prelates except a treatise composed by 
themselves, and carefully guarded against every direct reference 
to the written Word of God. That treatise is contained in the 
Report now submitted to the public, and with ita series of scrip- 
tural lessons, selected by the prelates of the Established 
Church. How meagre is the provision of spiritual food supplied 
by the former may now be discerned by every man. ‘This is not, | 
however, the great evil of the compilation, for its object plainly 
is, to draw away the minds of Roman Catholics from the autho- | 
rity of the Scriptures, and even from the knowledge of their exist- | 
ence. ‘To a proposal having such an object, the bishops of a 
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Protestant Church could not yield their assent; it has accord- 
ingly been rejected with firmness i two communications ad- 
dressed to the commissioners by the Primate of Ireland; in pe- 
rusing which, every man must be deeply impressed with a sense of 
the Christian temper and wisdom with which they were composed. 

This commission appears to have been formed in consequence 
of a petition of the Sees Catholic prelates, addressed to the 
House of Commons, in the hope of obstructing the operations of 
the Kildare-Place Society. We heartily rejoice that the effort 
has failed; we rejoice that Ireland is not to be ay: eso to the 
operation of a compromising system, which must, if such a sys- 
tem could be carried into execution, arrest the dissemination of 
Scriptural knowledge, and establish on a lasting foundation the 
ignorance and the superstition of its people, And while we re- 
joice that Ireland is to be left to the free energies of those who 
value the authentic records of their religion, and are solicitous to 
communicate to the rising generation some knowledge of the 
saving truths which they reveal, we must not omit to express 
the gratitude which we feel, and which we trust the Christian 
public will generally feel, towards Mr. Foster and Mr. Glass- 
ford, whose steady opposition to the Arianism of the Belfast 
Academical Institution is recorded in the Fourth Report of the 
Committee, as their resistance to a compromise with the Popery 
of the Church of Rome is recorded in the Ninth. The latter 
record, indeed, their brother-commissioners would willingly have 
suppressed, and actually refused to receive; but the effort has 
served only to strengthen our conviction of the importance of 
having in such a commission two men so prepared to maintain 
the authority of the Scriptures against both the self-sufficient ar- 
rogance of human reason and the debasing usurpation of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny. - 

The last article on our list is a Charge delivered by the Bishop 
of Leighlin and Ferns to his clergy, on the subject of the Irish Re- 
formation, instructing them how they should conduct themselves in 
the happily altered circumstances of Ireland. Among the wonders 
of the times, we have been recently shocked by the publication of 
the Charge of a Protestant Archbishop, in which he exhorted the 
clergy of his whole province to avoid carefully all altercation, with 
Roman Catholics concerning the matters in which they differ 
from the Established Church; representing our peculiarities as 
neither essential nor even important to the Christian religion. 
We are proportionally gratified when a Bishop of distinguished 
ability stands forward to hail the actual commencement of a Re- 
formation of Religion, and to say to his clergy, “ Atsuch a period 
I feel it to be my duty to lay before you, my reverend brethren, 
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clearly and explicitly, the view which I take of the obligations 
mposed upon you by this new state of things, and of the manner 
in which those obligations should be fulfilled.” ‘‘ It is a sub- 
ject,” he adds, “ the most important that ever did, or ever can, 
engage our attention.” We have now the solemn testimony of 
this eminent prelate to the reality, and to the importance of the 
changes, which, in the preceding year, an Archbishop had chosen 
to represent as neither practicable nor desirable; and we should 
bear in mind that this testimony has been given, not in some se~- 
cluded retirement, where little vigilance had been exercised by 
the Romish Church, but almost in the presence of the ablest and 
the most strenuous of the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland. 
In this interesting Charge, interesting at once by the occasion 
of such an address and by the wisdom and temper with which it 
admonishes the Protestant clergy, every minister of their Church 
in Ireland may find useful rules for the regulation of his exertions 
to promote the Reformation. We shall, however, particutarize 
only two of its topics, as more remarkable than the rest. One of 
these is a comparison of the two different methods of teaching 
our religion which are used in the Protestant and in the Roman 
Catholic Church. In the Protestant Church an appeal is con- 
stantly made to the Scriptures, and young persons are encouraged 
to become familiarly acquainted with these Sacred Records. In 
the Church of Rome, on the contrary, the Scriptures are a sealed 
book, and the religious instruction of the young is communicated 
exclusively by catechisms. ‘The Bishop does not indeed main- 
tain that the doctrines of religion may not be much more briefly 
expressed in other words than those in which they are pre- 
sented in the Scriptures: “ But will he,” it is demanded, “ who 
thus learns these great truths, be thereby imbued with those feel- 
ings which arise on learning them, more slowly indeed, but with 
an impression how different, from the Scriptures themselves?” 
On this topic the Bishop has largely and forcibly dilated, urging 
particularly this consideration, that we cannot, except from the 
perusal of the Scriptures, collect that example which our Saviour 
1s said by the apostle to have left for our imitation. The other 
topic specially demanding notice is that in those books in which 
Roman Catholics profess to support their peculiar doctrines by 
references to the Scriptures, citations are found not correspond- | 
ing to the passages to which they are referred, and of such a na- 
ture, that even charity must attribute the misquotations to design, | 
the changes being specially favourable to the immediate purpose, 
and in themselves considerable. 
Three of the examples of a text actually altered or mutilated — 
in the citation, are taken from The Abridgement of Christian — 
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Doctrine, with Front Sree Scripture of Points controverted, a 
book much read by an Catholics. One of these is a citation 
of a passage from the fifth chapter of the book of Joshua, verses 
14 and 15, alleged to prove, from the conduct of that leader of 
the Jews, the lawfulness of worshipping saints and angels; in 
this passage a very important word was altered, even from the 
Douay translation,—I am the Prince of the host of our Lord, 
being given instead of, I am the Prince of the host of rut Lord,— 
the Person speaking being thus represented as a created and sub- 
ordinate being, whereas the context leads us to regard him as a 
visible representation of the Great Jehovah himself; in which 
sense the passage was understood by the ancient Christians, par- 
ticularly by Justin Martyr. Bishop Doyle has, indeed, since 
stated, in a letter published in the newspapers, that in a recent 
edition of the work he has corrected the misquotation ; but this 
certainly does not invalidate the assertion of the prelate whose 
Charge we are considering. Bishop Doyle professes to think 
the difference unimportant, in which, however, no man can con- 
cur who sufticiently considers that the Being who describes him- 
self in the text, claimed for his presence the same reverence which 
Jehovah demanded of Moses, requiring him to loose his shoes 
from his feet, the place whereon he stood being holy; and also 
that, in the second sentence following, the same Being is in the 
original actually named Jehovah, as speaking to Joshua. Bishop 
‘Doyle has endeavoured to reconcile to his own doctrine the for- 
mer of these considerations, but the latter he has left wholly un- 
noticed, his religion, it may be supposed, not peniniseing him to 
look beyond the Vulgate, which does not distinguish the term. 
Another example is even more remarkable, for the misquotation 
consists in a direct suppression of a part of each of two citations 
from the Apocalypse, which would plainly have defeated the 

urpose of the writer of the Treatise. The two passages thus 
imperfectly alleged are found in chap. xix. ver. 10, and chap. xxi. 
ver. 9; from which have been omitted the prohibitory words, 
See thou do it not ; worship God. The author has, indeed, 
acknowledged a prohibition to have been given in the former of 
the two passages, but without any allusion to the direction en- 
joining that worship should be addressed to God; and he has 
even ventured to assign a reason for the probibition different 
from that which was given by the angel: See thou do it not; 1 
am thy fellow-servant, said the angel. The Abridgement of 
Christian Doctrine, on the other hand, represents the angel as 
giving this prohibition in consideration of the apostolical dignity 
of John. Between these two reasons there is this important 
distinction, that the first lowers the character of the speaker, as 
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not being a fit object of worship; the second exalts the im- 
portance of the person addressed, as too considerable to offer | 
worship to the other, who might nevertheless be worshipped by 
persons of less dignity. The subjoined injunction, worship 
God, which has been prudently omitted im the citation, demon- 
strates that the angel spoke in reference, not to the worshipper, 
but to the object of worship. The Bishop has further observed, 
that the word used in the original, xgocxuvyoov, precludes every 
evasion, since it proves that the prohibition does not relate 
merely to that higher degree of worship, which Roman Catholics 
express by the term /airia, considering it as the only worship 
limited to God. In regard to this observation, we have again 
the advantage of the animadversions of Bishop Doyle, who has 
indeed admitted that we have here, if anywhere, a full exposure 
of the bad faith of his Church, and a convincing proof of their 
idolatry or superstition. But what will be thought of the de- 
fence which is to avert such an inference, when it shall have 
been stated that the argument of Bishop Doyle represents his 
adversary as pleading that the word in the original, meocxuvyoy, 
is limited to the degree of worship named latria, whereas the 
argument of the Protestant prelate is, on the contrary, that, be- 
ing general, it includes worship of every degree. But this is 
Greek, and leads Bishop Doyle beyond the Vulgate. 

Instances of misquotation are also produced from “ The Ca- 
tholic Christian Instructed” by the same writer, the celebrated 
Challoner. In one of these, to prove that the sacrifice of the 
Mass is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, xi. 2, the word 
ministered, which corresponds to the Vulgate and the Rheims 
translation, is changed to were sacrificing. In another, to obviate 
the objection, that the anointing directed by James, v. 14, 15, 
was preparatory to a miraculous cure, instead of being a passport 
to eternity, the words the Lord shall RaisE Him UP are changed to 
these—the Lord shall ase um. On the latter of these observa- 
tions Bishop Doyle has not thought proper to offer any remark. 
Concerning the former, he represents Challoner as choosing to 
illustrate the Vulgate and the Douay version from the Greek 
original, being himself, it appears, ignorant of the meaning of the 
Greek word Asiroupyouvray. 

In the notes annexed to the Charge, the right reverend author 
has cited from the class-book used at Maynooth by the students 
of theology, the blasphemous defence which a Roman Catholic, if 


in error, 1s directed to plead fearlessly to his Judge at the great 
Day of Trial. We give it here. 


“O Lord, if that be an error which we have followed, thou thyself 
hast decetved us by thy command, that we should hear the Church as thy- 
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self. Thou thyself hast deceived us by thy apostles, by the pastors and 
doctors thou hast veh we in thy Church. Fearlessly we say, O 


if it be an error which we have thou hast deceived 
and we stand excu 


Human vinveniations cannot go beyond this, for such a decla- 
ration maintains, that it is more probable that a meaning affixed 
by the Church of Rome to certain disputed passages of the Scrip- 
tures is true, than that the Son of God should not have led it into 
error! In truth, the absurdity of the passage is equal to its im- 
piety; for it sets up the authority of the Church, on which the 
meaning affixed to those passages depends for support, against 
the rae of Him from whom only that authority could have been 
received. 

We can only mention one other particular which occurs in these 
notes, and it is too characteristic to be omitted. Bishop Murray, 
when examined before the Commissioners of Education Inquiry, 
appeared unable to name any modern translation of the Scrip- 
tures, except a recent version in the Italian language by Martini, 
with notes, which might be allowed. Of this, when asked whe- 
ther such portion of the peasantry who can read, are in 
session of the Scriptures in the Italian tongue, he replied with 
proper caution, “1 really do not know,” adding at the same time, 
“but I think there would be no difficulty in ‘slowing any Italian 
to read it (i. e, Martini’s translation); it is a translation with 
notes.” He did not inform the Committee that this translation, 
which any peasant might be permitted to purchase and read, oc- 
cupies twenty-three volumes in quarto; nor did Bishops Doyle 
and Kelly, who were present, think it necessary to supply this in- 
formation. 


We proceed to consider the origin, progress, and present state 
of the Reformation in Ireland. 

- The accounts which have been received from that country 
withie the last and the present year, of a new and important 
movement of religion, appear to deserve a special inquiry, aud we 
have accordingly used our best efforts to ascertain the truth, So 
agitated is that portion of the empire by the violence of party, 
that the influences of religion are unavoidably viewed through a 
political medium; and their operation is too often represented 
rather as it may suit the views of partizans, than as it may approve 
itself to the sober and serious consideration of Christians. hile 
one of the two great parties by which Ireland is divided speak of 
this movement as a new reformation, not only commenced, but 
hastening rapidly to a consummation, which must speedily unite 
the whole island in the profession of a common faith; the other, 
even in the senate of the empire, treat the notion of a religious re- 
formation as a visionary chimera, which may amuse the imagina- 
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tion of a weak enthusiast, but cannot engage the attention of a 
man possessing a sound and reasonable mind. Amidst this di- 
versity of representation, the reflecting public of England do not 
know what opinion they should form on the subject. ‘That some 
extraordinary movement has occurred, is certain, and cannot be 
denied. Whenduring many years the public conversion of a Ro- 
man Catholic to the Protectant faith had been a very rare occur- 
rence, and in the lower classes of society, by the influence of 
intermarriages, the current of conversion had even taken the con- 
trary course, the public was surprized with numerous and public 
instances of conversion, continued from week to week, and though 
at first confined to a single county, yet soon appearing also in 
various and distant parts of the country; so that they could not 
be regarded as the effects of any causes merely local. As this 
movement has not been limited in place, so neither has it been 
a merely temporary effervescence, in which some occasional 
discontent has exploded. ‘The instances cf acts of conformity 
were more numerous in the beginning, but they have never been 
discontinued. It seems as if some accumulation of force had been 
necessary for commencing a practice so novel, and had been ex- 
pended in overcoming the primary difficulty; but the force, what- 
ever it may be, continues to act; the movement, whether it be a 
= reformation or not, is uninterrupted. 

wo questions naturally present themselves to the mind of a 
person contemplating this novel and very remarkable occurrence. 
One of these is, whether any reason can be imagined for regard- 
ing it as a new modification of political party: the other, whether 
the changes which have occurred are sufficiently considerable to 
warrant the expectation of a general diffusion of pure religion. If 
these questions can both be satisfactorily answered, the former in 
the negative, the latter in the affirmative; if it shall appear that 

movement is in its main character separated from the influ- 
ences of worldly policy, and that not only the stream of conver- 
sion continues to flow, but that plain indications of a disposition 
to listen to religious truth are discoverable in the minds of those 
who still adhere to the religion of Rome; we may surely conclude 
that a real reformation has been actually commenced, and that the 
wide and general extension of it may be reasonably expected. But 
if, in addition to these considerations, it should appear that 


the changes which have occurred are not events for which no ade- | 4 


quate cause can be assigned, but the direct and natural result of 
agencies, by which such changes might have been, and actually 
were, anticipated, we perceive no reason why our assent to their 
reality and importance should longer be withheld—why we should 
not joyfully hail the new dawn of religious truth, now breaking 
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upon a land with which we are so closely and intimately con- 
nected. 
Independently, indeed, of all these considerations, ought it to 
be deemed an improbable and almost incredible event, that a new 
era of religious reformation should be at this time begun in Ire- 
land? What is there in such an occurrence so contrary to the 
general analogy of God’s dealing with his creatures, that we 
should receive all reports of it with suspicion and distrust? If the 
ignorance and superstition of the majority of the people of Ire- 
land have hitherto rendered them insensible to the animati 
truths of religion, we may say to the worldly politician of the pre- 
sent day as the Apostle demanded of Agrippa, ‘* Why should it 
be thought a thing incredible with you that God should raise the 
dead?” Is it agreeable to the course of the Almighty’s providence, 
that the popular mind, which has once sunk in the moral death of 
ignorance and superstition, should never be restored to the anima- 
tion of reason and religion? Should we not rather expect that, 
at some time or other, the Almighty would vindicate his superin- 
tending care of his moral creation, and call forth light and life 
from the very abuses and corruptions in which they seemed to be 
for ever fost?) When the general religion of Europe had been re- 
duced to a mass of senseless superstitions, which offended the 
pious, and were ridiculed even by the priests who practised them 
for gain, the reforming efforts of an obscure Friar, who himself did 
not see clearly the way in which he was proceeding, were success- 
fully opposed to the Power of Darkness, and began the deliverance 
of the Christian world. Sucha change as was begun for Eu 
in general in the sixteenth century, may well be supposed to have 
been begun for Lreland in the nineteenth. ‘The grossness of the 
abuses, which are urged as a reason for despair, is the very parti- 
cular which constitutes the correspondence of the two cases; and 
the power of genuine religion, which is now brought to bear upon 
those abuses, exceeds, beyond all comparison, the exertions of an 
individual, who was actually acquiring for himself a knowledge of 
religious truth, while he was labouring to restrain the enormity of 


‘a practical corruption, 


But it is said that attempts to reform the Irish have been re- 
peatedly made without effect. If, however, it should appear that 
the efforts heretofore exerted were not fitted to attain this end, 
and if a different method of prosecuting the same purpose has at 
length been adopted, no argument for despondency can be drawn 
from these circumstances. . When the Grecian Orator laboured to 
animate the exertions of his countrymen, he told them that the 
general mismanagement of their affairs in times past, augured most 


favourably of their future success; while no hope could remain 
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if they had been reduced to their actual condition, in spite of 
having done all which their duty demanded. Those who are now 
solicitous for the diffusion of the knowledge. of true religion in 
Ireland, may surely apply to themselves this consolatory reflec- 
tion, for it may without difficulty be shown, that the modes of 
conversion heretofore chiefly, and almost exclusively, employed, 
could not be effectual to the propagation of genuine religion. It 
is even more applicable to the subject of our present inquiry, be- 
cause no Protestant can consistently doubt that the truth of his 
religion will ultimately prevail over ignorance and superstition; 
whereas the Orator could not be assured that his country might by 
any efforts of duty be rescued from subjugation. A Protestant 
of this empire may, without inconsistency, doubt whether the 
time has yet arrived when he might reasonably hope to bring all 
the people of Ireland to the knowledge of the truth; but if he be 
sincere in his profession of religion, he cannot for a moment en- 
tertain a doubt whether such a time must arrive, and the sole de- 
liberation which he should hold with himself on the question, is 
whether it has already come, and demands of him his most stre- 
nuous efforts for assisting in the important work. 

The Protestant religion was first promulgated in Dublin in the 
year 1551, the fifth of the reign of Edward VI., the Book of 
Common Prayer being in that year printed in Dublin; and con- 
siderable exertions were made by the Archbishop of Dublin, for 

ropagating a knowledge of it among those who understood the 
English language. Little time, however, was allowed for the suc- 
cess of these exertions, Edward dyimg two years afterwards, and 
being succeeded by Mary. ‘The reformation of religion in Ire- 
land was resumed by Ehzabeth, but, at first, without giving any 
attention to the case of those who were ignorant of the language 
of the neighbouring country. The queen, indeed, in the year 
1571, sent Insh types into this country, in the hope that God 
would raise up some persons to translate the New Testament into 
the original language of Ireland. ‘The pious hope was, however, 
not accomplished tll the year 1602, nor was the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer published in the Irish language until the year 1608. 
The period of time preceding this latter year, may be considered 
as having only announced the intention of extending the reforma- 
tion of religion throughout Ireland. 

James, though he did not refrain from endeavouring to spread 
the reformation in Ireland by acts of authority, did, however, also 
adopt the more reasonable and effectual method of causing the 
Service of the Church to be performed in the Irish language, and 
the New Testament, as translated into that language, to be read 
to the people. This truly Christian mode of propagating just 
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notions of religion, was earnestly adopted by the celebrated Bishop 

Bedell, who was advanced to the see of Kilmore in the year 1629. 
That pious and zealous prelate had, however, fallen on evil days, 
for twelve years after his advancement broke out the bloody re- 
bellion of the seventeenth century, which had been preceded by 
much political agitation. ‘The voice of the preacher was accord- 
ingly raised amidst the tumalt and the irritation of an excited 
people, and the effect which that voice produced was speedily 
swept away in the flood of violence, which overwhelmed the land. 
But even in this dark and dismal period of the history of our 
Church, the inquirer may discover one gleam of brightness, to 
cheer him in the hope of at length overcoming the resistance of 
bigotry. The prelate, whom the Romanists had imprisoned when 
living, because he would not abandon those who had fled to him 
for protection, they remembered with reverence when dead. The 
solemnized his funeral with the ill-assorted honours of a volley of 
musketry, wishing that “ he might rest in peace the last of the 
English,” and from the lips of a Roman Catholic Priest, issued 
the half-converted prayer, that his soul might be with Bedell. 
When amidst the infuriate massacres of a sanguinary rebellion, 
even so much impression could be made, why should we despair 
of the influence of truth in a season, not merely of tranquillity, 
but even of kind and amicable intercourse ? 

In the interval of thirty-three years, which was interposed be- 

tween the year 1608 and the commencement of the great rebellion, 
the legitimate method of propagating the reformation by making 
known to the people the sacred Scriptures and the Liturgy, was 
in some degree put in practice, but many causes co-operated to 
defeat its success. The long series of troubles which disturbed 
the government of Elizabeth, having been terminated but just 
before her death, the university which she had founded in Dublin 
for the purpose, was not yet prepared to furnish to the Protestant 
Church a sufficient supply of educated mimisters; James, though 
willing to communicate a knowledge of genuine religion to the 
Irish, was yet more solicitous to form a Protestant interest, by the 
introduction of English and Scotish settlers, to the exclusion of 
the ancient possessors of the lands, who must necessarily have 
been irritated and alienated; and, above all, the influence of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, greatly augmented by the success of 
James, in dissolving the connection of the Irish elans, and thus 
detaching the vassals from the authority of their lords, was during 
all this time actively employed in preparing the people for the 
great rebellion, which after two postponements, broke out in 
year 1641. If, therefore, all efforts for spreading the reformation 
among the general population of Ireland, were, up to this date, 
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ineffectual, the cause is to be found in the treason of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, who had placed their church in hostility to the 
state, and consequently had imposed upon the state the necessity 


of reducing them to a condition in which they should be no longer _ 


formidable. » 

From the commencement of the rebellion to the Restoration, 
Ireland was a scene of public commotion, in which the voice of 
genuine religion could gain no audience, though its language was 

erpetually assumed to stimulate the evil passions of the time. 
[he bigotry of the Roman Catholics was then punished by the 
Act of Settlement, which confiscated so large a portion of the 
lands of the Lrish, that their possessions were reduced to less than 
a third part of the island, though before the war they had been 
estimated as double of those of the English. A change of pro- 
perty so enormous must have caused irritation, sufficient to pre- 
sent insuperable difficulty to all efforts of religious conversion; 
nor can we suppose that this difficulty was im any degree dimi- 
nished, until the struggle of parties had been decided by the War 
of the Revolution, and further resistance rendered hopeless to all, 
except the clergy, who, as we now know, were creatures of the 
Pretender, as long as a Popish claimant of the crown existed. 
Neither, indeed, are we aware, that any effort was in this interval 
exerted for the purpose of conversion, excepting by the truly 
Christian philosopher, Mr. Boyle, who caused the Catechism of 
the Established Church to be printed in the L[rish language in the 
year 1680, a new edition of the Irish New ‘Testament to be pub- 
lished in the following year, and in the year 1685, an lial 
‘Translation of the Old ‘Testament. 

Soon after the Revolution, some exertions were made for the 
conversion of the Irish, and with a good prospect of success. 
Two individuals, in distant parts of Ireland, the Reverend Nicho- 
las Brown, in the diocese of Clogher, in the year 1702; and not 
long afterwards, the Reverend Walter Atkins, in the diocese of 
Cloyne, applied themselves to this important work, by addressing 
the people in the language which they understood. Of the former 
of these zealous clergymen, it has been recorded, that he took care 
to attend a congregation of his Roman Catholic parishioners just 
when their service was concluded, and then to read to them, in 
their own language, the Prayers of the Established Church. On 
one of these occasions, the Roman Catholic clergyman, to draw 
away his congregation from their new devotions, for they joined 


earnestly in our service, cried aloud that those prayers had been 
stolen from the Church of Rome. “ If it was so,” said a grave 


old native, “‘ they have stolen the best, as thieves generally do.” 
Of the other, we are informed, that the native Irish were so much 
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gratified with the offices of religion, which he performed for them 
in the Irish language, that they sent for him from all parts of his 
very extensive parish; that one of them was heard to say, at a fu- 
neral at which he thus officiated, that if they could have that ser- 
vice always, they would go no more to mass; and that he was 
requested to forbear celebrating so many marriages of Roman 
Catholics, lest he should leave their clergyman destitute of suffi- 
cient means of subsistence. 

In the beginning of the year 1710, when most of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, by declining to swear the oath of abjuration, had 
rendered themselves liable to great penalties, if they should exer- 
cise their function, some clergymen of the Established Church, 
deeming it lamentable that the Irish should be left without reli- 
gion, resolved to imitate these two persons, and their efforts were 
rewarded with the pleased attention of the [rish Roman Catholics. 
Delighted with hearing our prayers in their own language, they 
openly declared that our service was very good, and that they dis- 
approved of praying in any unknown tongue; some of them also 
were observed to be much affected, when they listened to the 
Scriptures thus, probably for the first time, brought within their 
knowledge. 

Here was a fair opening for prosecuting a reformation of reli- 
gion in Ireland. The country was not then, as in the time of 
Bedell, agitated by treasonable intrigue or by open rebellion, for 
the strife of parties had been decided by the success and ascend- 
ancy of the Protestants. ‘The Roman Catholics also, as far as 


_ they were tried, appear to have received with gratitude and in- 
_ terest the exertions of pious Protestants, to give them more just 
~ conceptions of religion. Why then was the salutary work inter- 
_ rupted! Did the Protestants become indifferent to the propa- 


3 


gation of a purer faith, or were they obstructed by new difficulties, 
which they were unable to surmount? The answer to that inter- 
esting inquiry has been furnished by the Reverend John Richard- 
son, who, in the year 1712, gave to the public the narrative from 
which these particulars have been collected. This pious clergy- 
man has intimated, that the principal reason why the Reformed 
Religion had not made a greater progress in Ireland, was, that 
dependence had been placed on political, rather than on evangelical 
means, for its propagation; and his own narrative shows, that 
these very men, pious and zealous as they undoubtedly were, fell 
into this grievous error, and so were led away from the right path, 
by which they might have extensively communicated the know- 
ledge of the Gospel. The very success, indeed, of their efforts, 
was the occasion of their ultimate failure. It was deemed ex 

dient to interest the government of the country in the prosecution 
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of the work which had been so happily undertaken. ‘The govern- 
ment expressed a disposition most favourable to the-wishes of the 
friends of the measure; but the convocation and the-parliament =~ 
; were also to be consulted, and the latter of these assemblies, 
t though they too approved the principle of addressing the Irish* ~ 
’ Roman Catholics in their own language, judged it necessary, to 
the maintenance of the connection with Great Britain, to enforce =~ 
the acquisition of the English tongue. When it is also considered, = 
that the parliament had two years before this time, completed the 
penal code, it will be easily understood, that the principle, which 
all had joined in commending, was speedily forgotten, and that 
the entire dependence of the Protestants was placed on the effi- 
cacy of force. | 

As in the time of Bedell the progress of religious reformation 
was prevented by the agitations of the people, so in this later 
period was it interrupted by the compulsory measures of the 
government, which the circumstances of the country had placed 
im hostility to the religion of Roman Catholics. . Against this 
conduct of the government it is easy to declaim ; but it should be 
recollected, that we have now unquestionable testimony,informing 
us that the Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland were at this time =~ 
nominated by the Pretender, and we may therefore consider the 
whole hierarchy of the Romish church of that country as wsecret = 
arrayed against the security of the existing government. | What- 
ever reasons, however, may have existed for framing a code.of so 
; great severity, and whether the government did,’ or did not,-go 
; beyond the necessities of the public safety, it 1s evidently seen 
that such a position was decidedly unfavourable to every hope of 
proselyting the Roman Catholics.. ‘The government, indeed, and 


: the Protestant part of the people seem to have suddenly forgotten 
. the pious intention of converting them by addressing them in their 
; own language, and to have trusted wholly to a proscription of 


their religion, so rigorous that it should leave them with scarcely 

. any other option than that of adopting the religion of the ‘state. 

; This system of proscription had very little efficacy in conversion: 
' neither indeed did it deserve to have any, for the proselytes which 
| it could procure, would have little pretension to the character of 

. sincere Protestants. In the growing liberality of the age it was 
| at length abandoned, and a contrary system was substituted in its 

place. It was then, and by many politicians it is still maintained, 
that the true method of converting Roman Catholics is to abolish, 
as much as possible, all political distinctions existing between 
them and Protestants; and it has been again and again insisted 
that, when political jealousy and writation shall have been re- 
moved, the former cannot fail to become sensible of the superio- 
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rity of the religious tenets of the latter, and must rapidly renounce 
every peculiarity which might continue to separate them from 
their fellow-subjects either im religion or in policy. 

This system has also been tried through a long series of years, 


‘the half of a century having elapsed since the first measure of 


indulgence, and thirty-four years having passed since the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were admitted to that common right of citi- 
zenship, which must have taken from the multitude every feeling 
of degradation. Like the former, it has notwithstanding proved 
wholly inefficacious. The clergy, whom the government in its 
liberality educated at the public expense, and to whom it was 
willing to afford competent stipends, chose to continue entirely 
independent of a Protestant and therefore an heretical state ; and 
the laity, far from being conciliated by past concessions, rose from 
petitions to peremptory demands, which they enforced by open 
denunciations of the physical violence of an exasperated multitude, 

From this double failure, we suppose, the mere politician has, 
in his blindness, concluded, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
are not to be converted, and that the reformation alleged to have 


-been at length begun in that country, is the dream of enthusiasm. 


He has seen, as we all have seen, that both severity and concilia- 
tion have failed to produce the desired effect; and he has thence 
concluded, that the effect cannot be produced at all. It might 
be sufficient to ask him, in what particular is the Irish Roman 
Catholic degraded below the general level of his species, that he 
must be deemed inaccessible to the influences of reason. Is he 
so destitute of understanding, that he cannot comprehend the 
genuine truths of that religion which was originally addressed to 
the poor? Is he so indifferent to his everlasting welfare, that he 
cannot appreciate their importance? Strange inconsistency of 
party! ‘The very men, who claim for them as their right the 
exercise of political power, and contend for their qualification to 
manage the interests of a complicated government, would exclude 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland from the hope of attaining the 
knowledge of that form of Christianity, which, if they are them- 
selves sincere in their religious profession, they esteem to be pu- 
rified from a number of superstitions and abuses still debasing the 
Church of Rome. 

_ We will now inform these politicians, why the scheme of con- 
ciliation did not succeed in attracting proselytes from the religion 
of Rome. It failed because it was simply political, and the 
methods of human policy do not belong to religion. When con- 
ciliation was the guiding principle of the government, all contro- 
versial discussion was hushed to repose, and it would have been 
considered as an ungracious interruption of the general harmony, 
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if any zealous minister of the Protestant church should have a 
peared to think, that he bad a right to concern himself with the 
religious interests of his Roman Catholic parishioners. Roman 
Catholics were expected to become Protestants, because as Ro- 
man Catholics they had nothing further to desire, and were to quit 
the religion of their fathers in the gaiety of their satisfied hearts. 
Unfortunately for this expectation, they still found something to 
desire, which had not yet been conceded, and the consciousness 
of increasing strength and importance supplied a new and power- 
ful motive for adhering to a party already considerable in the 
State. 

If therefore we look back on the whole course of the past pro- 
ceedings of the Protestants of Ireland in regard to the conversion 
of the Roman Catholics, we find, with the exception of the well- 
directed efforts of a few individuals, two contrary methods suc- 
cessively adopted, both merely political, and therefore both inca- 
pable of producing a religious effect. Each indeed, it may easily 
be shown, contained a principle destructive of its own efficacy. 
When the government endeavoured by legislative acts to suppress 
the religion of Roman Catholics, their native independence, sup- 


ported by the influence of the clergy, was rouzed to resist the : 


aggression with a steadiness which might entitle them to the name 
of confessors. When, on the other hand, liberality was the ruling 


principle of the day, and this liberality required that persons dif- — 


fering in religious opinions should avoid all mutual interference, 
and that Protestants should almost proceed so far as to join in the 
worship of Roman Catholics, why should the latter be disposed 
to go over to a church, to the distinguishing peculiarities of which 
its own members appeared to attach so little importance ? 

From the acknowledged failure of such methods of making 
proselytes it is manifest that no argument can fairly be deduced, 
to prove the probability of the failure of a method entirely dif- 
ferent. ‘The inference indeed should be of an opposite nature, 
If methods merely palitical have been confessedly unsuccessful, 
we may conclude that a mode of conversion, in which worldly 
policy had no controlling influence, would probably be successful, 
unless we should be able to persuade ourselves that God had 
cepa the Roman Catholics of Ireland to irremediable de- 

usion. 

What then may be considered as the primary cause of the 
movement which has attracted so much observation? The reli 
gious improvement of the Protestants is, we have no hesitation in 
saying, the true and adequate principle of the reformation of the 
Roman Catholics. Here is a cause independent of the mere 
policy of the world, and to which therefore no unfavourable im 
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ference from the failure of that policy can fairly be applied, 
Neither can any consequence be more natural and direct, than 
that the increased seriousness and piety of the members of the 
purer church should dispose them to seek, by every effort be- 
coming sincere Christians, the improvement of those who are still 
debased by ignorance and superstition. ‘The influence of such a 
church is at the same time naturally efficacious. It neither irri- 
tates the ignorant and superstitious by penalties, nor confirms 
them in error by an apparent indifference forthe truth. It draws 
them, on the contrary, “ by the cords of a man,” by all the strong 
sympathies of our common nature. When the poor peasant, who 
knew little more of his religion, than that he was required to 
obey his priest, perceived that persons placed in a higher condi- 
tion of life were desirous of instructing him or his children, he 
reverenced them as the kindest benefactors. When he saw the 
religion, which they professed, exemplified in the zealous piety of 
their conduct, he could not but be disposed to think, that there 
was something in the doctrine of Christ, differing from the strange 
compound of superstition and folly which he had been taught to 
embrace as the true and only faith. When they, perhaps for the 
first time, brought to his knowledge the sacred record, which 
contained the original authority for his Christian hope, he could 
not easily be persuaded to forego the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the truths which it revealed, or to content himself 
with the scanty information communicated by the clergy of his 
Church. Such an influence has effected, and is continuing to 
effect, that which human policy, with its penalties and its concilia- 


_ tion, was wholly unable, because unfitted, to accomplish. 


As this was not an operation of human policy, so did it take its 
commencement from a point, from which the utmost effort of 
human sagacity could not have anticipated such a result. ‘Three 
individuals in humble situations of life, Mr. Watson, a bookseller, 
Dr. O’Conor, a parochial clergyman, and Mr. Skeys, a merchant, 
associated in the year 1792, to reform, not Roman Catholics, but 
Protestants, by constituting an Association, the object of which 
should be to support the cause of religion by the influence of ex- 
ample. Some serious persons, especially among the clergy, soon 


_jJomed themselves to the society; it gradually became numerous, 


and acquired funds sufficient for disseminating the Scriptures and 
religious tracts; and at length, in the year 1801, having received 
from the government a charter of incorporation, and an annual 
grant of money, which has since been largely augmented, it 
engaged in the direct encouragement of the education of the poor. 

he efforts of this association, which was chiefly under the di- 
rection of the clergy, excited in the great body of the laity a desire 
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of forming associations for similar purposes; and the Hibernian 
Bible Society was accordingly constituted im the year 1806, and 
in the year 1811 the Kildare Place Society for the Education of 
the Poor, which did not however begin its active operations until 
the year 1817, when it had been furnished with parliamentary 
aid, and had prepared its central establishment in the metropolis. 
The Bible Society was doubtless formed with the best and 
purest intentions, and accordingly was originally patronized by 
the dignitaries of the Established Church, though the infenor 
clergy generally adhered to the earlier association, as more pecu- 
liarly their own. In process of time, indeed, some irregularities 
manifested themselves in the management of its operations, which 
gave occasion to a secession of most of the dignitaries, and of 
other clergymen, who however felt it to be on that very account 
their duty to afford a more strenuous support to the other society 
professing the same objects. ‘The Bible Society has thus become 
almost exclusively a lay association; and the dissemination of the 
Scriptures has been actively prosecuted by two distinct bodies, 
one comprehending, together with some laymen, almost all the 
established clergy throughout Ireland, the other, though including 
among its members a comparatively small number of the clergy 
yet chiefly composed of laymen. : 
The original society, or the Association for Discountenancing 
Vice, has had two distinct objects ;—it both disseminated the 
Scriptures and religious tracts, and promoted the extension and 
improvement of the education of the poor. In this latter respect 
it was zealously emulated by the Kildare Place Society, which, 
however, was constituted on a principle of the utmost compre- 
hension, consistent with affording a scriptural education. ‘This 
society submitted its schools to the management of a committee, 
composed of persons of various denominations of religion, and, 
excluding all catechisms, required only as an indispensable con- 


dition, that the Scriptures should be daily read among the 


scholars. 


While these efforts for the education of the poor were exerted 
by the well-disposed among the people of Ireland, the bene- 
volence of this country was directed to the reformation of igno- 
rance in the neighbouring island. Some individuals associated in 
London for this beneficent purpose in the yéar 1806, under the 
name of the London Hibermian Society. At the commencement 
this Institution established schools and employed preachers; but 
in the year 1814 it was wisely determined, that the employment of 
preachers should be discontinued, and that the efforts of the society 
should be confined to the support of schools, and the dissemination 
of the Scriptures and of religious tracts. ‘Though this society 
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proposes religious instruction as its object, it has disclaimed 
proselytism ; being desirous to afford religious instruction, without 
reference to creeds, and no religious books being admitted, into 
its schools except the sacred Scriptures, in the English and 
Irish languages, without note or comment. With this view, 
however, it proceeds further than the Kildare Place Society, 
in whose schools the patron, or master, may select the children, 
who shall read the New ‘Testament, and the version which 
shall be used by them, with the particular passages which shall 
be read. 

These are the great instruments of the education of the lower 
classes in Lreland, but others have been employed in co-operation 
with them. A Sunday School Society was established in the 
year 1809; the Baptist Society, so denominated because it 
was formed by persons of the sect of Baptists, though on 
the same principle with the London Hibernian Society, was 
formed in the year 1814; and the Irish Society, the design of 
which was to enable the Irish peasant to read the Scriptures in 
his own language, has added its efforts, that a knowledge of the 
Scriptures might be communicated to those, who were either 
ignorant of the English language, or could better understand 
the Irish. Neither have the useful efforts of the friends of in- 
struction been confined to the establishment of schools, for per- 
sons have been employed to visit the peasantry in their cabins, 
and there to read to them portions of the sacred writings; and, 
whatever repugnance the clergy of the establishment might en- 
tertain to the employment of irregular preachers, they very wil- 
lingly availed themselves of the services of those persons, who 
professed only to read the Scriptures to the poor. 

To what extent the operations of the several societies for edu- 
cating the poorer classes have been carried, has been distinctly 
stated in the first Report of the Commissioners of Irish Education 
Inquiry, published in the year 1825, the year immediately pre- 
ceding that in which the public was surprized by numerous con- 
versions of Roman Catholics. From this Report it appears, that- 
the probable number of children receiving education from these 
several societies was between 400,000 and 500,000. Though 
such a number is not considerable in comparison with those still 
left in ignorance, or abandoned to the common education of the 
peasantry, yet it is manifest that even this number must send into 
the general population of the country a knowledge, at least. of 
the existence of the sacred writings, which can not fail to exercise 
some beneficial influence on the state of society. ‘The families, 
to which the children thus instructed belonged, would learn from 
them, that there is a Record, on which their only hope of a future 

existence must be founded; and would probably also learn some 
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of its most interesting particulars. Inthe Sunday schools, and the 
schools of the London Hibernian Society, many adults receive 
Scriptural education; the itinerant teachers of the Lrish Society 
extend still further the benefits of instruction to the grown popu- 
lation; and the Scripture-readers communicate some knowledge 
of the saving truths of the Gospel to those who possess not the 
opportunity of attaining the art of reading. All these operations 
were supported by a distribution of the Sacred Writings, from 
various societies, which has been stated to have supplied, in the 
course of twenty years, 944,549, or nearly a million, copies of the 
Scriptures. 

That the power thus brought to bear upon the ignorance of 
the lower classes was sufficient to produce considerable effect, 
was perceived by the Roman Catholic clergy, before any aj 
parent inroad had been made upon their Church. ‘Their hostility 
was accordingly directed against all the societies, which dissemi- 
nated the Sacred Writings. Every effort was exerted to disturb by 
intrusion and tumult the meetings held for such a purpose, 
though opened to those persons alone who were friendly to the 
measure; and an encyclical letter from the Roman pontiff was 
published, in which our English version was compared to a gas- 
pel of the Devil. This open hostility, which proclaimed to 
every reflecting person, that the religion of Rome was at variance 
with the recorded revelation of God, was begun in the year 1824. 
A deputation having in that year been sent from the London 
Hibernian Society to form, and confer with, auxiliary societies in 
Munster, a concerted intrusion was made upon their meeting, 
held in the city of Cork. <A similar intrusion was made soon 
afterwards in the same year on a meeting held in Clonakilty, by 
the regular annual deputation of the Bible Society. ‘These were, 
however, but skirmishes, preparatory to the great and most offen- 
sive interruption given in Cork in the same year, at the fourth 
anniversary of the formation of the Munster School Society. 

The Protestant clergy, thus provoked to controversy, prepared 
themselves for the contest, though not previously accustomed to 
consider their theological studies as a system of polemical disci- 
pline. Fair and open controversy, however, did not consist with 
the principles and wishes of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and 
Bishop Doyle in the south, and the titular Bishop of Derry in 
the north, issued inhibitions, restraining their clergy from all 
formal discussions of the differences between the two churches. 
The few discussions, which were held by appointment, were ac- 
cordingly unauthorized, so that they might, if necessary, be dis- 
avowed. One of these, and the most remarkable, which was 
held m Dublin between Mr. Pope and Mr. Maguire, has not 
been disclammed, because an extraordinary degree of effrontery, 
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and hardihood of assertion, opposed to modest and unpresuming 
piety, gained with the crowd the appearance of a triumph; the 
record of the disputation has, however, been placed before the 
public, and a very different conviction will probably, with every 
friend of truth, be the result of a deliberate perusal. 

The efforts of the Roman Catholic clergy were not confined to 
interrupting the meetings of the societies, which had brought 
against them the dangerous power of education. ‘They wisely 


judged that the most effectual method of averting the evil, would 


be to cut off the supplies of public money, with which these societies 
were assisted. A petition was accordingly addressed, in the year 
1824, to the House of Commons, by the Roman Catholic bishops — 
of Ireland, representing the objections which they conceived to 
exist against the schools then in operation, as interfering with the 
discipline of their Church, and praying that such measures should 
be adopted, as might best promote the education of the Roman 
Catholic poor of Ireland. A royal commission of inquiry was 
accordingly issued without delay, and in the following year the 
commissioners made their first Report, in which the outline of a 
plan of common education for Protestants and Roman Catholics 
was submitted to the consideration of the public. ‘The mis- 
chievous futility of this plan has been so ably exposed in the 
second number of the Christian Examiner, that Lreland would 
probably have been rescued from an experiment, which proposed 


_, to conciliate the Roman Catholic clergy by a compromising sys- 


tem of education, even if the concluding Report of the same com- 


_ missioners had not demonstrated the impracticability of arranging 


4 


2 


its details. The efforts of the Roman Catholic clergy, however, 


_ to deprive the children of the Roman Catholic laity of every op- 


portunity of a scriptural education are not relaxed. The very 
same persons amongst them, who had previously assisted in the 
good work of education, conceived from this moment different 
views, and the utmost exertion is still employed to withdraw the 
ag from the dangerous influence of the written Word of 

od. 

It is most consolatory to remark, that these exertions have in 
a very considerable degree failed of success. It has been stated 
by the Kildare-Place Society, that more than three-fourths of 
their 3 rape have returned to them: the schools of the Association 
for Discountenancing Vice contained at the close of the last year 
nearly 7000 Roman Catholics, a much greater number than in 
the preceding years: and the schools of the London Hibernian 
Society of Sligo, though most directly interfering with the Church 
of Rome, were preferred above all others in the same neighbour- 
hood; while the teachers of the Irish Society, in a district com- 
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posed of the five counties of Armagh, Monaghan, Cavan, Louth, 
and Meath, stated in a report dated at the close of the year 1825, 
that they were then teaching more than 5,000 adults. 

Of the hostility of the Roman Catholic clergy to education, 
comprehending a knowledge even of their own version of the 
Scriptures, and of the disposition of the Roman Catholic laity to 
avail themselves of the advantage of the instruction so prohibited, 
a remarkable example has become known to the writer of this 
article. A gentleman possessing an estate ma part of [reland, 
in which the Roman Catholics form a considerable part of the 
population, established on it a school for the education of_ his 
tenantry, and appointed a committee of five persons, three of 
whom were Roman Catholics, to arrange a system of education. 
Having thus taken sufficient care, that the peculiar opinions of 
Roman Catholics should not be offended, he announced to the 
tenants, that he would insist upon their children receiving the 
education which he offered, and that he would accordingly exer- 
cise all the power of a landlord against those tenants, whose chil- 
dren should be absent a single day without permission. ‘The 
clergy interfered in this, as in other instances; the landlord dis- 
trained the cattle of the parents of the children whom they had 
caused to be withdrawn; and the tenants frequently sent private 
messages, requesting that these coercive measures might be em- 
ployed against them, to furnish them with an apology for sending 
their children again to the school. 

Though the spirit of inquiry had been thus generally excited 
among the Roman Catholic part of the population of Ireland, 
and some knowledge of the Sacred Writings had been so generally 
communicated, the Protestant part of the public was much sur- 
prised at learning, that several Roman Catholics had openly con- 
formed to the Protestant religion m the church of Cavan, soon 
after the commencement of October, in the year 1826; and the 
surprise was increased more and more, when it was found that 
this was no casual and temporary occurrence, but was continued 
from week to week by an uninterrupted succession of new con- 
versions. ‘The occurrence of such conversions had long been so 
rare in Ireland, that, though every sincere Protestant must have 
believed, that at some time or other the purer religion of his own 
church should supersede the corrupted system of the church of 
Rome, yet people had generally ceased to contemplate it as an 
event, which might be expected to happen within their own time. 
We have been accordingly informed, that in the place where this 
new Reformation originally appeared, but a few days before the 
first recantation no expectation of such an event was entertained. 

That a religious reformation should neither be begun origi« 
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nally, nor be prosécuted with comparative success, in, the metro- 
polis, may be easily understood. ‘The poorer, classes)an a me~- 
tropolis are not generally in a state favourable to religious im- 
pressions. Engrossed by opportunities of gain, allured by 
temptations to dishonesty, and corrupted by multiplied influences 
of evil example, the poor of a capital must be much less sen- 
sible to the power of religious truth, than the peasantry of a 
distant district. But the metropolis of lreland presented peculiar 
difficulty, being the theatre of the political energies of the party, 
from which conversions were to. be effected by the simple efficacy 
of genuine religion. ‘There more especially the poor Roman 
Catholic would be disposed to interest himself in the struggle for 
the political advancement of his party and would be less acces- 
sible to the conviction, which would detach him from its leaders, 

A district sufficiently distant from the metropolis was accord- 
ingly the scene of the commencement, and early success of the 
new reformation. ‘That district was the county of Cavan. And 
here the imagination delights to indulge in believing, that the 
good seed, sown by the pious Bedell almost two centunes before, 
at length produced its fruit. Long was the memory of this good 
man cherished, and the oral tradition of his piety reached even to 
other and distant countries. Why then should we not believe, 
that in the country, in which he taught so zealously the genuine 
_ doctrines of religion, and exemplified its pure precepts, in his 
own humble and earnest piety, some saving influence might stll 
subsist, to sanctify the scene of his labours. 

However that may have been, we have good proof to show, 
that Cavan was not casually, but by a deep-seated predisposition, 
the county, in which this most important revolution has had its 
commencement. Nine years before that event, a meeting, not of 
Protestants, but of Roman Catholics, was held in the town of 
Cavan, in which a resolution was passed, indignantly expressing 
the offended feelings excited in the minds of the assembled laity — 
by the gross ignorance and profligacy of their clergy, and by the 
abominable superstitions, which insulted their understandings. 
Erroneously conceiving these abuses to be symptoms only of some 
local perversion of the true religion, they looked for relief to the 
appointment of some learned stranger to preside over the diocese, 
In the mean time it was proposed, that the laity should preseut 
a strong remonstrance to the existing bishop. If this should 
fail, “ | know,” said the speaker, “ the feelings and sentiments 
of the laity—and, when they meet again, they will speak. in a 
voice of thunder, that will reverberate over the whole diocese,” 
A second meeting was appointed for the following year, but was 
never held. The influence of the hierarchy was, we may sap- 
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pose, exerted to stifle censure, and to protect the clergy from the 
shameful exposure. But what must we think of the state of a 
church, in which those who should be instructed, turn upon their 
instructors, not because they are themselves too worldly and too 
sensual to listen to the admonitions of religion, not because they 
are disposed in the pride of human reason to reject the authority 
of a divine revelation, but because their moral feelings are shocked 
by the notorious profligacy of their teachers, and their understand- 
ings revolt at a monstrous superstition, presented to them for 
religion 

When we read of this extraordinary occurrence, the truth of 
which is undeniable, our minds are carried back to those earlier 


-sentences of general corruption, which were pronounced against 


the Romish hierarchy by doctors and councils in the period pre- 
ceding the Reformation. ‘Then the whole system was declared 
to be unsound, and to require to be corrected both in its head 
and members. ‘Those indeed, who uttered these solemn decla- 
rations, were not adequate to the work of correction, because 
their minds had not been awakened to a just apprehension of the 
principles, on which alone that correction could be effected; 
namely, the exclusive authority of the Scriptures, and the nullity 
of the pretensions of human merit: but they proclaimed to the 
world the urgent necessity of a reformation, and God in his 
providence soon raised up agents, who were qualified by their 
juster views of religion to apply the true remedy to the evil. 
Who does not, in the meeting held at Cavan, behold a parallel to 
these denunciations, which would naturally be followed by ano- 
ther parallel in the result?) The case of the meeting at Cavan 
is even stronger than that of the denunciations which had pre- 
ceded the reformation of the sixteenth century, because it was 
held in the very presence of a reformed church. When the gene- 
ral Church of Rome was denounced as corrupted, there was no 
church of separatists, which might be favoured by the complaint. 
No separation from the Church of Rome was then even con- 
templated, and they, who uttered the denunciations, apprehended 
no danger from any advantage, which they might afford to adver- 
saries. ‘They who met at Cavan, on the other hand, were aware 
that they expressed their indignant feelings to the ears of Pro- 
testants. Sincerely attached to their own Church, though offend- 
ed by the gross abuses which they witnessed, they must have 
been desirous of concealing its disgraces, if an imperious sense of 
duty had not urged them at all hazards to interpose for its resto- 
ration. ‘The abuses, however, as in the case of the General 


Church, were not corrected; and, as in that case also, the result 
was a reformation by a secession. 
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Why such a denunciation should have occurred, and should 
have been followed by a secession, in that particular county, 
rather than in any other, may even be explained from a consider- 
ation of its local circumstances. While the county of Cavan is 
comprehended within the limits of Ulster, the Protestant province, 
it borders on Connaught, the strong hold of the religion of Rome 
in Ireland, and is itself in no small degree occupied by a Roman 
Catholic peasantry. Even this description does not comprehend 
the whole of the peculiarity of its relative position. On the Pro- 
testant side it is contiguous to Fermanagh, the most Protestant 
county of Ulster. ‘This vicmmage might have served to moderate 
the abuses of the Church of Rome, had not the county hap- 
pened to be the very gangway of Irish superstition, bemg between 
Connaught and the Lrish J uggernaut of Lough Derg, which 
borders on the northern extremity of Fermanagh. A stream of 
the most debased and disgusting superstition was thus annually 
poured across the county, while the Protestant feeling of the ad- 
joining county of Fermanagh, communicated to the Protestants 
of Cavan, rendered the intelligent among the Roman Catholics 
of the latter county sensitive to the noisomeness of its passage. 
The clergy, on the other hand, were corrupted by the annual ap- 
pearance of these abject devotees; and they disregarded com- 
plaint, because they found an interest in the corruption. ‘They 
became jealous of the profits of Lough Derg, where the number 
of pilgrims was averaged at 10,000 persons, and soon after the 
complaint was uttered by the laity, established a new seat of 
superstition at Coronea in their own county, that they might 
divert a portion of the general current to their own emolument, 
by employing it in working another engine of priestcraft. 

Those who love to notice the analogies of remote and inde- 
pendent transactions, may perhaps discover in this wantonness of 
priestly cuptdity a resemblance to the avarice of Leo X., which 
sent the emissary of the Papal See into Germany to provoke, by 
a shameless sale of the pardons of the church, the reformation of 
the sixteenth century. 

Such were the local circumstances of the county, which has 
been honourably distinguished by the commencement of the 
second reformation. But these were not left to act alone. Ina 
country thus prepared, as it would seem, for yielding to any new 
impulse, which might be given in favour of truth and religion, an 
individual, already honourably distinguished by his zeal for both, 
and by an unbending firmness of character, succeeded to the dig- 
nity and ample possessions of the earldom of Farnham, Though 
without the intention, or even the hope, of proselyting, this noble- 
man earnestly and systematically applied himself to the dischargé 
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of the important duty of diffusing among his namerous tenantry 
the blessings of a scriptural and moral education, Little more 
than a year had elapsed, when the reformation spontaneously 
began, and it was long continued in an unbroken succes- 
sion of considerable numbers. The whole number of the 
persons, who have publicly conformed to the Protestant reli- 
gion in this the parent-county of the new Reformation, is 750. 
Of this large number only forty-five have been announced 
to the public, as having returned to the religion of Rome; and 
of those, who have been so announced, several have again con- 
formed to that of Protestants. An individual, most deserving of 
credit, has assured us, that he himself knew five such instances 
of persons who had repeated their original recantation. It could 
not be supposed, that all converts would be equally steady in their 
adherence to the new doctrines, for in various persons there must 
be various degrees of intelligence and of moral fortitude; but 
after every abatement, which may be made, enough must remain 
to prove, that the dominion of Popery has sustained a shock, from 
which, even if it had not extended to other parts of Lreland, the 
overthrow of that dominion might reasonably be predicted. 

It was to be expected, that after some time the current of re- 
formation would become less rapid, because it must be supposed 
that, before any conversions were effected, a quantity of religious 
conviction must have been accumulated among the peasantry 5 
for men cannot suddenly resolve to take a step so decisive, espe- 
cially when it may expose them to much annoyance, and even 
personal danger. ‘This accumulation, when it at length broke 
through restraint, would naturally be exhausted in a rapid suc- 
cession of conversions, until all, who had been prepared, had 
actually conformed; and the progress of the reformation would 
then appear to be almost interrupted, until a further extension 
of scriptural education should have accumulated a new force of 
conviction, to be in the like manner exhausted. The diminution 
of number is however much more apparent than real. In the 
commencement the converts were solicitous to declare their 
change of sentiment by a public and solemn act, because they 
were desirous of putting an end to the distressing importunity of 
their relatives and friends; but in the progress of the reformation it 
has been found, that such converts are exposed to a more extended, 
and a more violent persecution, set on foot by the Romish clergy, 
and they have accordingly sought to shelter themselves in some de- 
gree from the storm by a silent conformity. The stream is not 
equally apparent, but it continues to flow; it does not resemble 
the blue current of the Rhone, which is distinguishable from the 
surrounding water; but it secretly swells the “general stream of 
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pure religion, which we trust will speedily spread its fertilizing 
influence over every part of the island. 

The importance of the religious movement, which has thus 
occurred in Cavan, may perhaps be best estimated from the extra- 
ordinary interposition of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, which at 
the end of two months from its commencement it was judged to 
demand. At that time the Roman Catholic primate with three 
bishops proceeded to Cavan, with the professed design of institut- 
ing an inquiry into its causes, in conjunction with the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop of Kilmore. "This was in itself an abundant proof of 
the alarm, which the defection had excited. ‘The prelates published 
a statement of the result of their mquiry, which, by evidence unan- 
swered and unanswerable, has been exposed as in every particular a 
gross misrepresentation. ‘The cases selected for special reprobation 
by the Roman Catholic prelates were but three, all of which were 
cases of alleged bribery, (as if any man, or number of men, could 
propose to change the religion of millions by money,) and one of 
them a case In which, with peculiar absurdity, it was represented, 
that a Roman Catholic had been employed to induce another of 
the same persuasion to conform to the Protestant Church, while 
he himself continued in the communion of Rome.: Each of the 
statements has been denied solemnly upon oath, and the visitation 
has served only to attest the importance of the occasion upor 
which it was held. 

That this movement in the county of Cavan is not of a merely 
temporary nature we have good reason for believing. A very 
particular inquiry has been instituted into the sentiments of the 
Roman Catholics, as connected with an extension of the Refor- 
mation, and the result is most favourable to the "+ of those 
who are solicitous for their religious improvement. It appears, 
from this inquiry, that the Roman Catholics of the county of 
Cavan are most anxious that their children should enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a good education, and that the objection urged against — 
the use of the sacred Scriptures in the schools comes from the 
clergy not from the laity. The schools indeed of the London 
Hibernian Society, in iehich every child, who has made a suitable 
proficiency, is required to commit to memory large portions of 
the Scriptures, and in which a scriptural education, though with- 
out attempting to proselyte, is avowedly proposed, and also many 
other schools conducted by individuals on similar principles, were 
thronged with Roman Catholic children, until their clergy inter- 
ated to hinder their attendance. Neither have the clergy, with 
their utmost exertions, been able wholly to succeed in that attempt. 
Seven schools in the vicinity of Cavan, to the entire system of which 
the Roman Catholic clergy are most strenuously opposed, contain 
among them at this time 113 Roman Catholic children; and in 
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others, less obnoxious, the attendance of such children is yet more 
numerous. While the Roman Catholic clergy exert all their 
influence, both publicly and privately, to restrain the children of — 
their laity from attending the schools of Protestants, they have 
not themselves provided any means of education, except in a few 
instances, in which they have been compelled to have recourse to 
this expedient, in opposition to the schools from which they 
laboured to withdraw the children, 

To the question concerning the probability of a further exten- 
sion of the Reformation in this county it most directly belongs 
to consider, how far its Roman Catholic inhabitants are disposed 
to enter into a serious consideration of religious truth. ‘To this 

art of the inquiry the most gratifying answer has been received. 
Ihe Scripture-readers, and other persons most conversant with 
the Roman Catholic population of a considerable portion of the 
county, have been interrogated on this subject, and they all agree 
in declaring, that they have never witnessed among Roman Ca- 
tholics a greater willingness to enter into conversation concerning 


the differences existing between them and Protestants than that 
which exists now. 


“ Formerly,” they add, “ the introduction of this subject was apt 
very generally to excite angry feelings, and this was particularly con- 
spicuous immediately after the controversial discussion between Mr. Pope 
and Mr. Maguire ; but this disposition has to a considerable extent sub- 
sided, and now many persons, who previously could not be induced to 
listen with calmness to a single observation tending to throw discredit 
on their church, are not only ready to reason quietly on the matter, but 
in some cases they themselves solicit conversation on that head.” 


However much the county of Cavan was fitted for being the 
scene of the commencement of the new Reformation, (and on this 
we may add to the considerations already stated under this head, 
the residence of many Protestant gentry capable of affordin 
effectual protection to the proselytes,) it soon appeared that the 
causes of the conversions were not merely local, for the recanta- 
tions of Cavan were quickly answered from every part of Ireland 
by similar, and in some places by numerous, instances of a public 
renunciation of the religion of Rome. The whole country seemed 
to have waited only to receive a signal from some peculiarly fa- 
voured district, that it might be encouraged to express its general 
impatience. 

‘The county of Cavan, by its local situation, was calculated to 
serve as the conductor of a religious reformation to the province 
of Connaught, the peculiar domain of the Romish Church in 
Ireland. ‘That province, however, has not been abandoned to 
the mfluence which it might receive through this channel. It 
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4 has happened (happened should we say?) that within the limits of 
~ Connaught itself a colony of Protestants has been established, 


which, though it has, chiefly in consequence of imtermarriages 


with the surrounding population of Roman Catholics, been re- 
duced by continual defections, yet, being sustained by the frequent 
accession of new settlers, was still sufficiently considerable to be 
awakened by the cry of reformation. Next after Cavan, Sligo 
claims the attention of him who inquires into the religious change 
now proceeding in Ireland. 

As in Cavan an impulse appears to have been given by the 
superintending zeal of one eminent individual, so the province of 
Connaught, the peculiar realm of Irish Popery, has experienced 
the active exertions of a metropolitan, who has not admonished 
his clergy, with the cold and selfish counsels of worldly prudence, 
to abstain from provoking the bigotry of surrounding multitudes, 
but has urged them with his most earnest exhortations to labour 
to make known the truths of religion to an ignorant and deluded 
peasantry. In Cavan a single year of zealous superintendence 
seems to have been sufficient for giving the impulse decisive of that 
reformation, for which preparation had been already made. Con- 
_. naught in its grossness of superstition required such an impulse 
_ even for the preparation, and has accordingly experienced it 
during eight years. A province, to much of which the English 
language has scarcely reached, and through the whole of which 
the Established Church* has been despoiled of much of its re- 
sources, has begun to receive and to embrace the new Reforma- 
tion, while the southern province, far more improved in its popu- 
lation, and with a Protestant church less dilapidated, has remained 
generally an almost inactive witness of a struggle, in which it 
should have been forwardly engaged. 

In the county of Sligo about a hundred and sixty conversions 
of adults have occurred, publicly or privately, within the space 
of seven months: the young persons depending on these, .most 
of whom will be Protestants, are estimated at about two hundred. 
Of the whole number fifteen have returned to the religion of 
Rome, so that the number of the permanent conversions of 
adults, effected within a few months, is about a hundred and 


* Of the extent of this spoliation a remarkable instance has come within the know- 
ledge of the writer of this Article. A curate of a northern parish, whose salary was 
seventy-five pounds, and whose whole income, consisting partly of two small agencies, 
amounted, perhaps, to a hundred and ten, received an offer of a benefice in a diocese 
in Connaught. bishop, however, when the person waited on him to receive this 
preferment, informed him that, as the benefice had been a union of eleven parishes, he 
had thought it his duty to make a separation, and could therefore only give him a 
union of seven. The curate, having inquired into the circumstances wv the seven 
parishes, relinquished the preferment, and returned to his curacy. - 
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forty-five. Thei impression, however, made upon the public mind 


may, perhaps, best be estimated from this circumstance ;—a very : 


intelligent observer has specified among the mixed motives’ by 


which some few of the converts were actuated, a prevailing :ru- % 


mour that the Protestant religion was to be triumphant. 

The greater part of the Roman Catholic inhabitants, eveu of 
this comparatively Protestant district, are represented as meritin 
equally the name of Pagans or Mahomedans as of Christians. 
Ignorant of the Bible, so far as any knowledge of doctrine is 
concerned, though this ignorance is now rapidly passing away, 
they refer every thing to the priest’s supposed power of working 
miracles, by removing diseases, or expelling devils, to some m- 
stance of which they immediately appeal, when a Protestant enters 
into argument with them on the subject of religion. Nor has this 
superstition been employed only in retaining Roman Catholies 
within the pale of their church, for numerous conversions from 
the Protestant Church have been effected by it among the lower 
orders of the people, and even in classes of society which might 
be deemed exempt from its influence. 

‘Latterly the public opinion has been directed into another and 
a better channel. ‘The Protestants have been excited by religious 
meetings, by pious ministers, by catechetical examinations, and 
by the superintendence of schools for the poor; they accordingly 
read the Bible much themselves, and recommended the perusal 
of it to their Roman Catholic neighbours. Among the means of 
the conversions, which have been effected, the chief place must 
be assigned to the schools of the London Hibernian Society: 
Much must also be ascribed to the influence of about thirty 
Scripture-readers, employed by a society formed for this purpose 
in the county of Sligo. ‘These keep discussion alive in every 
cabin, and meetings are held by appointment every week in some 
of them, the disputants being on the one part some Scapularian 
Carmelite, or Trinitarian, or Brother of Education, and on the 
other a Reader or Protestant neighbour. Wherever an able 
clergyman will preach daily in the houses through the country on 
controversy, he is sure to have many Roman Catholics among his 
hearers, and with the best effect; but in the necessarily extensive 
districts committed to the charge of the Protestant clergy few can 
find leisure for such exertions. 

Among the cases of conversion it is gratifying to beers that 
some Roman Catholics have been led to entertain doubts of their 
former religion by their intercourse with their own clergy. One 
very respectable man had found Synge’s Charitable Address in 
the trunk of a priest who lodged with him. Another, who was 
related to a priest, had heard him say, that transubstantiation was 
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disputed, and had found among his, books the works of Augustin 
and other fathers, which justified the observation. The Roman 
Catholic.clergy are, however, generally there as elsewhere, most 
hostile; to.education, aud .persecute, by all the means in. their 
power, these;who send their children to schools in which they 
may.acquire any knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures. The aid 
of superstition appears to have been employed by the Roman 
Catholic clergy of this diocese in support of the religion of Rome 
against the Bible. ‘The bishop declared in the chapel of Sligo, 
that a certain biblical lady, whom he afterwards named on leaving 
the chapel, had been visited with disease by the priest of the 
parish, or by God, for having induced a young Roman Catholic 
girl to teach a bible-school; and the priests also threatened other 
persons with fever, like to that with which this lady had been 
afflicted. Neither is hostility confined to the Scriptures as 
taught in the schools of Protestants. A lady who had been con- 
verted to the religion of Rome, but has since returned to the 
Protestant Church, having retained, during her aberration from 
her original faith, a respect for the Scriptures, prevailed so far as 
to have a single copy of the Douay Testament, with notes, in- 
troduced into the Female Free-school of the Roman Catholics, but 
the dangerous book was never suffered to remain in the hands of 
the school-mistress. When the Protestant minister inquired for 
it, the answer always was, that it had been lent, or locked up; 
aud the same answer, we have been informed, was given to Mr. 
Blake, when he visited the school as a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Inquiry. | 

For a scriptural education of their children the Roman Catho- 
lics of Sligo are not yet so solicitous, as for education in general ; 
but they cannot understand why their priests are so unwilling. 
that they should be acquainted with the Bible. Happily, also, 
the resident landlords of this part of the country have interested 
themselves in the work of religious education, and the peasants 
have discovered that other persons besides their priests are inter- 
ested in their welfare. Heretofore the Roman Catholic peasantry 
have been wholly abandoned to the care of their clergy, whom 
they had accordingly reason to regard as the only friends to the. 
poor, having no personal knowledge of their landlords, except: 
when a parliamentary election brought them together for a pur-, 
pose, in which the landlords alone were concerned. The means 
by which the landlords are enabled to maintain the cause of edu- 
cation against the clergy, have been already explained in a parti- 
cular instance. ‘The people, in their desire of procuring a good’ 
education for their children, are very willing to yield themselves 

NO. V.— JAN. 1828. D 
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to the influence of the former, when their power is vigorously ex- 
erted. 

How much may be effected in this neighbourhood by the active 
exertions of landlords who are heartily interested in the propaga- 
tion of true religion, is plainly evinced by the example of one 
gentleman, of moderate, though respectable fortune, resident in 
the parish of Killenummery. When a few conversions had oc- 
curred in Sligo, this gentleman requested, and obtained, the assist- 
ance of one of the Protestant clergymen of that town, and, the 
clergyman having been soon recalled to his own duties, received 
into his family an exemplary and well-qualified candidate for holy 
orders, and availed himself of his services during eight weeks, to 
awaken the minds of his Roman Catholic dependents and neigh- 
bours. Every evening during that time a lecture was delivered 
after prayers to the family, the servants and labourers; and this 
lecture, even after it had been proscribed by the Roman Catholic 
priest with a curse, continued to be attended by thirty Roman 
Catholics. ‘I'wo or three times also in each week conferences 
were held at the house of this gentleman in the day-time, at which 
from one hundred and. fifty to two hundred Roman Catholics at- 
tended, and this number might have been increased to any extent, 
to which accommodation could be afforded. On one day only 
did the attendance slacken, when the priest had with more than 
usual bitterness cursed those who should be present. 

To the conferences the people frequently brought queries, and 
they took away written answers for consideration; regarding in 
this consideration no other authority than that of the Bible. One 
of these queries may be adduced as an example of the freedom 
with which these poor people discussed the peculiar tenets of their 
religion. The query proposed was, whether the soul of Jesus 
Christ was not in purgatory, when his body was suspended on the 
cross! No, said the young friend of the gentleman, at whose 
house the conference was held, for he said to the penitent thief, 
“'To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” But, replied the 
I could not his presence convert any place into a paradise ? 

‘he reasoning of this reply was not very cogent, but it was free 
and candid. ‘The same fairness indeed was conspicuous in the 
numerous conferences held through the neighbourhood. ‘Two 
converts having on one of these occasions been challenged to a 
discussion, the Roman Catholic auditors agreed, that they had 
gained an advantage over their adversaries. 

To this same parish, which is in the small diocese of Ardagh, 
long connected with the archiepiscopal see of ‘Tuam, the arch- 
bishop sent a minister, whose unceasing and unwearied exertions 
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appear to have corresponded to the spirit with which he had been 
commissioned, and whose entire concurrence was given to the 
services performed by the young candidate for holy orders. From 
this clergyman we have learned an anecdote, which proves how 
strong is the anxiety of the people to send their children to the 
schools of Protestants. When warnings, and threatenings, and 
curses, had been pronounced on several successive Sundays, 
without much effect, the priest at length informed his congrega- 
tion, that he was then about to pray for something of vast import- 
ance, for the attainment of which it was necessary that they should 
all join with him in prayer. ‘The whole congregation accordingly 
recited, at the desire of their priest, five aves, and as many paters, 
and prayed devoutly for the fulfilment of his wish. He. then 
arose, and solemnly prayed aloud, that if any parent should not 
withdraw his child from the free-schools, his horse and his cow, 
his foal and his calf, and any other living stock, with himself and 
his child, might be dead before the expiration of a year. The 
ae were naturally indignant, when they discovered that they 

ad been drawn in to imprecate a curse upon themselves, and 
when some of them even remonstrated with the priest, he was 
compelled to plead in his defence, that he was not himself dis- 
posed to prohibit the education of their children, but had acted 
under the authority of his bishop, whom he was bound to obey. 
The anecdote, while it proves the diminished efficacy of the curse 
of the priest, affords a curious illustration of the Romish system of 
leading the laity blindfold to the accomplishment of the purposes 
of the hierarchy. ‘This determined resistance to all offers of in- 
struction is doubtless primarily instigated by a desire of retaining 
the minds of the people in a state in which the superstitions of 
the Church of Rome may pass unquestioned, and the authority of 
the clergy be implicitly acknowledged. But this motive seems to 
have been assisted by another, which well deserves the considera- 
tion of the Protestant gentry. ‘That other is a desire of preclud- 
ing, as much as possible, the contact of the peasantry with Pro- 
testants m general, and especially with the Protestant gentry. 
The proof of this assertion is, that the Roman Catholic clergy 
have opposed much more directly, and much more resolutely, 
those schools which have been established by any of the resident 
gentry, under their own immediate superintendence, than the 
schools established by the Irish Society, although in the latter no 
book is read except the Holy Scriptures, and, therefore, the appre- 
hension of scriptural instruction must in regard to them exist in 
all its force. ‘The distinction seems to be founded on this consi- 
deration, that the schools of the Irish Society do not introduce the 
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peasantry to a connexion with the gentry, because the latter 
are ignorant of the Irish language, and, therefore, the education 
so communicated cannot give occasion to an intercourse, which 
might generate an attachment interfering with a dependence on 
the clergy. 

Concerning the state of religion among the Roman Catholic 

peasantry of en most erroneous opinions are generally enter- 
tained, especially by the public of England. ‘The religion of 
much of that peasantry is, we believe, justly represented to be 
composed, not of the peculiar and distinctive doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, but of the mere superstitions which have 
grown out of those doctrines; of the efficacy of holy wells, holy 
trees, holy stones; of charms and gospels, not the gospels of the 
Scriptures, but amulets prepared by the priests, seapudars, ju- 
bilees, penances, and purchased absolutions. If any should 
maintain, that these are but the errors of the ignorant multitude, 
and are discountenanced by their spiritual directors, we reply, 
that the practice of them has been witnessed in front of the 
dwelling of the priest, and within a distance of a dozen yards, and 
that for the grand superstition of Lough Derg a prior and several 
confessing priests are regularly stationed in the island by the 
church. 
_ The ground-work of all these superstitions is a persuasion of the 
miraculous power with which the priest is believed to besendowed, 
and from which it follows, as a necessary consequence, that every 
thing, which the priest tells, is to be believed, and every thing which 
he enjoins or recommends, is to be done. ‘The claim to mira- 
cles is generally limited to cases of epilepsy, in which we have 
been informed by one Roman Catholic clergyman, who has been 
converted, that a solution of common salt in water has been found 
to be beneficial, and by another, that for this purpose an addi- 
tional quantity of salt is introduced into the holy water used on 
such occasions. Of this pretension too, it is a little remarkable, 
that it is advanced only by those priests, who are notorious for 
drunkenness or dissoluteness. Such men seem to find it necessary 
to resort to this expedient for maintaining their influence under the 
disadvantage of discreditable conduct; while the rest of their 
brethren receive in their augmented influence the benefit of the 
general persuasion. 

This persuasion however, and the superstitions which it sup- 
ported, are represented as rapidly yielding to the efforts of the 
societies, that have placed the almost unknown volume of the 
Scriptures in the hands of the school-children, and thereby have 
brought it within the knowledge of their parents. In the parish 
of Killenummery the parents are found to be so anxious to obtain 
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for their children the advantages of education, that, regardless of 
the imprecations of their clergy, they, in many instances, Continue 
to send them to the schools of Protestants; sometimes, as we have 
remarked respecting other places, privately soliciting that their cat- 
tle may be distrained for rent, to give them the appearance of act- 
ing under the coercion of their landlords. ‘The discussions also, 
occasioned by the opposition of the priests, have excited In the 
minds of the parents a strong desire of becoming acquainted with 
a book which was the subject of so much contention. This has 
been evinced by an increased demand for the Sacred Scriptures, 
and even that demand is an inadequate criterion of the awakened 
curiosity of the people concerning scriptural truth, for the same 
principle has also drawn forth those Bibles which had lain neg- 
lected in the hands of Protestants. 

In the parish of Killenummery the Roman Catholic peasants 
now, we are informed, claim universally the right of reading the 
Scriptures, and in speaking of controverted doctrines they appeal 
to them alone, as the only authority for their faith, ‘They accord- 
ingly do not now defend the common superstitions of the Irish 
peasantry, nor even contend for the peculiar doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. Why then, it will be asked, do they not at 
once conform to the Protestant Church? Because they have still 
among them a persuasion that they can serve God acceptably in 
the Church in which they have been reared, and have not yet 
attained a sufficient strength of religious principle to take the 
decisive step, which would perhaps separate them from their rela- 
tives and friends, and subject them to some persecution. Nota 
Sunday, however, except one, has passed during the last three 
months, without bringing forward one or more instances of con- 
version. It has been reported by the readers employed by a 
society in Sligo, that the practice of reading the Scriptures has 
extended beyond all expectation in this and the neighbourmg 
parishes. A difficulty, indeed, presents itself in the way of the 
reformation of the religion of these people, whieh may excite 
solemn reflections in the minds of Protestants. ‘They are too 
much disposed to think that Protestants have really no religion. 
Here is the grand difficulty. Let Protestants show themselves 
zealous in the observance of their religion, and there will be no 
want of converts. ‘This difficulty, however, is every day dimi- 
nished, for Protestants of every class are every day more and 
more serious and earnest in their religious duties. Pe ali 

Among the particulars which have been communicated to us in 
regard to this interesting district, it may be useful to mention, that 
not only have all the proselytes, without a single exception, at-— 
tached themselves to the Established Church, but that when the’ 
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young person already mentioned was introduced to supply the 
place of a clergyman, it was objected to him by the Roman Ca- 
tholics then present, that he was not im holy orders; nor could 


they be persuaded to listen to hun until it was represented that 


he was shortly to be ordained. ‘This anecdote may moderate the 
zeal of those who are eager to employ irregular preachers for 
making an impression on the minds of Roman Catholics, Such 
persons may collect crowds by the novel circumstances of their 
addresses; but a Roman Catholic is accustomed to consider him- 
self as a member of a regularly authorized and constituted Church, 
and cannot easily be induced to listen with attention and respect 
to any except the ministers of a Church claiming a similar charac- 
ter, and even deriving it from his own. 

The reality and importance of the impression which has been 
made at Killenummery have been proved, as in Cavan, by the pro- 
ceedings to which they have given occasion among the opposite 
party. The Roman Catholic bishop himself visited the parish, 
and preached against it; he sent for, or visited, all those who had 
read a recantation, or were suspected of an intention of doing so; 
and at the altar, with a kind indulgence for the frailty of the 
steady adherents of his Church, he expressed to the congregation 
how much he was surprised at learning that they had not thrown 
scalding water in the faces of the Protestants who had visited them 
for sucha purpose. ‘The bishop, indeed, had the consideration to 
say, that he was not a man who would recommend such a mea- 
sure to them, but he could not avoid remarking, that he should 
not at all wonder if, after his departure, he should learn that they 
had actually adopted it: so admirably did he at once maintain the 
propriety of his own character, and at the same time accommo- 
date himself to what might be expected of the less regulated 
passions of the laity. ‘The people, however, have been not less 
considerate than their prelate, for no Protestant has been scalded 
since his departure. A more effective proceeding was adopted in 
removing the priests, and sending others who should act with 
more vigour. One man, a schoolmaster, was murdered in the 
open day, when he was going to the Church to read his recanta- 
tion. A priest, having found some religious tracts on the body, 
held them up to the multitude, and told them that the devil had 
done the act, as a visitation on him for reading such books; and 
surely we may agree with him, that it was done, if not by the 
devil, at least at his instigation; though this seems rather a strange 
method of discrediting the Protestant tracts. Numerous were the 
minor instances of persecution, originating generally with a small 
number of persons, who compelled others to co-operate with 
them. Some remarkable offenders having been prosecuted and 
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unished, an end has been put to such violences in the parish of 
Katiunanstiey, though in others they still prevail to a fearful ex- 
tent. In a neighbouring parish, as soon as it was known that an 
individual entertained an intention of conforming to the Pro- 
testant religion, his cow was killed: two priests have been re- 
cently bound to stand their trial, for beating two persons because 
they had dealt with Protestants: and a notice, we have been in- 
formed, was actually posted in the Roman Catholic chapel of 
Drumkerran, declaring that any person who should deal with the 
Protestants of that place, should “ be massacred with eudgels,” 
because the Protestants were the locusts mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. 

In proceeding westward from this interesting vicinage, through 
the northern part of the county of Roscommon, we have received 
information of a difficulty opposing the Reformation, which 
merits the most serious consideration. ‘There, we have been told, 
ihe gentry fear to oppose the priests through an apprehension of 
losing the support of the forty-shillmg freeholders. ‘This is a 
novel and interesting view of the mischievous influence derived 
from the present state of the election laws of Ireland. It is known 
to have been ruinous to the properties of the gentry, by loading 
them with a supernumerary population. It now appears to inter- 
fere with the exertions which, as landlords and Protestants, they 
are bound to make for the religious improvement of their tenants. 
However desirous each of them may be of spreading among his 
tenantry a knowledge of genuine religion, he fears to do any 
thing which might be unsatisfactory to the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who are interested in retaining the people in ignorance. 
Protection accordingly is not there afforded to those persons who 
wish to abandon popery, and they are left to struggle unassisted 
through all the difficulties and vexations attending such a change. 
Stull there are some few conversions, both public and private. 


But the most encouraging circumstance is, that, notwithstanding 


the opposition of the Roman Catholic clergy, Protestant schools 
are prosperous. ‘The Roman Catholic clergy have established 
schools in opposition to them, but without success, the Protestant 
schools being well attended, except on about two occasions in 

each year, when every Roman Catholic finds it necessary to yield 
to the menace of his priest. 

When we compare the state of this district with that which was 
last under our consideration, how infatuated appears the conduct 
of those politicians who withhold their protection from converts, 
lest they should forfeit the attachment and support of a body of 
men, with whom it appears to be a principal object that ‘the 
tenantry should as much as possible be separated from their Pro- 
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testant landlords! This is to trust “ in the staff of the broken reed, 
whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand and pierce it.” It 
is to depend on the influence of men who, to their utmost power, 
exert themselves in separating the tenantry from the landlords, and 
will assuredly sacrifice those landlords to the first demagogue 
who is willing to be the slave of their ambition, and able to do 
them more effectual service. 

‘The prospect brightens as we advance in the same county into 
the primary See of the Archbishop of ‘Tuam. We find there 
education making an astonishing progress, and the gentry as 
heartily engaged in the good cause. Scriptural education in par- 
ticular is rapidly extended, though the Roman Catholic priests 
publicly curse all, both individually and collectively, who send 
their children to those schools in which it is afforded, and com- 
mand them rather to hang or drown their children, than send 
them to such seminaries. In four schools of the London Hiber- 
nian Society, near the little village of Castlerea, there has been 
within the last four months an increase of nearly a hundred child- 
ren. The Irish Society also is remarkably effective in this neigh- 
bourhood. Hundreds of scholars, mostly adults, were collected 
within a few weeks to learn their native language, and no doubt is 
entertained but that their numbers will be doubled in the winter 

uarter. 

While these circumstances strongly indicate an approaching 
reformation of the Church of Rome in this part of Ireland, ano- 
ther, and to us more imteresting, reformation has already been 
begun among the Protestants of the district; for the churches, 
which had been very thinly attended, begin to be crowded. Popery 
had there nearly swallowed up every remnant of a Protestant 
Church, but lapsed Protestants are now returning to their former 
faith. ‘The whole country, indeed, is in a state of religious ex- 
citement. 


** In season and out of season,” says our informant, “ religion occu- 
pies the attention, and is the constant subject of conversation, in all 
classes and ages. Hundreds around us,” he adds, “ are fully convinced 
that popery is erroneous; and many hundreds are greatly shaken in that 
faith. It has now but one hold on the people, and that is fear. Many 
who fear to attend Protestant worship near home, go ten or twelve miles 
to listen to the glad tidings of the Gospel, where they expect not to be 
known. ‘The priests at the same time publicly exhort their flocks to 
throw boiling water on the Scripture-readers when they come into their 
houses; to kill them with hatchets, or stab them with knives. I have 
known,” says the same person, “ a priest go to the house of a man who 
was about to leave the Church of Rome, and swear that he would bring 
a brace of pistols and blow his brains out, if he should persist; and ano- 


ther reproached the people for being ready enough to fight with one 
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another, but not ready to stone those who read the Scriptures from. hones 
to house.” 


The admirable discretion of the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Ardagh i is not to be expected in ordinary men. : 

We cannot refrain from inserting two other interesting pas- 
sages from the same communication. 


‘“‘ The conversions that have taken place are but, as it were, the first 
shaking of the tree ; a few of the ripest have been severed. These re- 
cantations have had the most beneficial results. One immediate effect 
they had, of confirming all Protestants in the truth of Protestantism, 
which was a point of much importance .in this | ak of the kingdom,— 
which was the better religion was a subject of doubt in the ame of 
most ignorant Protestants. Now the Reformed ee is sony letely 
victorious, having Reason and Scripture on its side.’ ** Never, 
the writer urges in his conclusion, ‘‘ was there a time when English aid 
was more necessury than now, because the overwhelming power pos- 
sessed! for so many centuries by the priests, is all brought to bear in eve 

rish against the infant Reformation. Its battle must be fought in 
by inch. The Woman that fled into the Wilderness is returning out of 
it, and the monster stands with open jaws to devour her, if he can, be- 
fore she has attained strength from on High. Scripture-readers, and 
schools, ought to be supported and extended. ‘They come in immediate 
contact with the darkness and superstition of the land, and are powerful 


auxiliaries to the minister preaching the Gospel of the Son of God,” 


Well may our correspondent say that they come im contact with 
the darkness of the land, for, like the darkness which afflicted 
Egypt, it is “ a darkness which may be felt.” 

From different parts of the county of Galway,—from ‘Ahas- 
cragh, Ballinasloe, and Loughrea,—we have been favoured with 
much valuable information. Here we are in the very heart of 
the western province,—the very head-quarters of Irish Popery, ‘eu 
such a field it is most satisfactory to find that an impression has 
been made upon our adversaries ; that the nature of their oppe- 
sition has been made manifest; and that the means by whic 
may be finally overcome have been ascertained. These things 
appear to have been effected; and it may fairly be concluded that 
nothing except the supine and most culpable indifférence, of Pro- 
testants can arrest the progress of the great change which has thus 
been begun. 

From Ahascragh we hear that the extreme ignorance of the 
people is represented as the great obstacle to a speedy extension 
of the Reformation; and gross must that ignorance be, when a 
friar in the neighbourhood could venture to denominate the 
Bible “ the key to perdition,” and one of the people to name it 
“ the book of the Devil.” The people, indeed, are ignorant even 
of the tenets of theirown Church; and few of them hold the doc- 
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trine of Transubstantiation, but say that they take the wafer in 
remembrance of Christ. Of the better informed, many would 
have renounced the Church of Rome if they were not deterred 
by a fear of persecution, not from the priest, but from their neigh- 
bours. ‘To the direct power of the priest they have become in- 
different; and when he threatened to send to Lough Derg those 
who had attended a funeral at which the Protestant minister 
preached, they answered, that he might direct them to go, but 
they would not obey. In the diffusion of religious information, 
which we have been assured is rapidly spreading among them, 
they wall soon discover that nothing is to be apprehended from 
the bigotry of their neighbours. ‘The Scriptures, even here, are 
read in many places ; the Roman Catholics enter freely into con- 
versation with Protestants on religious subjects, and receive their 

visits with respect. ‘To encourage in the adults this favourable 
disposition, it 1s most desirable that Scripture-readers should be 
sent among them. For the education of their children, even for 
a scriptural education, they are so solicitous, that, though the 
priests tell them that in the Protestant schools nothing is taught 
except Protestant doctrines, the single school, in which the 
Scriptures are read, is crowded; and they have expressed an 
anxiety that another, which had been closed, should be again 
opened, and their children be there also instructed in the Scrip- 
tures. 

In advancing to Ballinasloe, the prospect of a Reformation be- 
comes rather more encouraging, the number of those who have re- 
nounced the errors of Popery, in and about that town, being stated 
to be a hundred and forty-four, not seventy-nine, as reported in 
the last printed table of conversions. A remark, deserving atten- 
tion, has been made at this place. In proportion, it is observed, 
as Protestantism begins to make progress, Popery assumes a 
more hostile attitude. Even this, however, works for good : 
Popish authority is found to stretch itself, until at last it must 
break ; while Protestant conciliation will no longer squander itself 
away at the expense of consistency. ‘That Popish authority, so 
strained, must break, our correspondent confirms by the fact, that 
the refusal of the mtes of the Roman Catholic Church to persons 
sending their children to Scripture schools, has led many to rebel 
for the first time against the priest. In these instances a desire 
of education, and even of a Scriptural education, has triumphed 
over an opposition hitherto deemed insuperable. It may be accfal 
to remark, from the same source, that in almost all the Roman 
Catholic chapels in Connaught the Irish language is employed m 
preaching to the people; and even in Ballinasloe it is used on 
such occasions alternately with the English. 
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From Loughrea we have received information similar to that 
which encourages us to hope for a speedy Reformation in other 
places. We perceive, on the one part, the determined oppo- 
sition given by the Roman Catholic priests to education; and, 
on the other, the minds of the peasantry awakened, and desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the truth. The Roman Catholic 
priests, says our correspondent, oppose Scriptural education pub- 
licly and privately, with kindness and with persecution. Educa- 
tion generally they oppose also, even the arts of mere reading 
and writing,—but only by neglect and discouragement. For 
political purposes they can exert themselves to procure money, 
even from those who call themselves Protestants ; but they plead 
the poverty of the peasants as a reason for using no effort to 
favour the education which these very peasants are desirous of 
obtaining for their children. Religion is, on the other hand, the 
constant topic of the people as they walk by the way, or in their 
families after mass. ‘They are represented as doubting the truth 
of what their priests say, and the soundness of their own religion ; 
sick to the soul of Popery, and in very many cases anxious to rid 
themselves of it; eager to hear and read the Scriptures; ready to 
receive and argue with those who are appointed to read to them. 
What then, it will be asked, checks the Reformation among 
them? ‘The question may be answered briefly: Fear,—arising 
from a want of protection and of numbers. ‘T his obstacle, how- 
ever, must give way as the people become more generally in- 
fluenced by the truth. 

Such a representation respecting these poor people requires to 
be supported by some proof, and with this we have been fur- 
uished. A Roman Catholic and his wife made application to 
the Protestant minister for encouragement to establish a school 
within the parish; the rector accordingly gave a stipend of £6; 
the allowance of the London Hibernian Society was secured ; 
ground was obtained for building a school-house, a hired house 
being found to be too small for the number of the children; the 
parents offered to build a sufficient house gratuitously,-—the ex- 
pense of the carpenter’s work being defrayed through the liberality 
of the Kildare Place Society; the priest then iterfered, and, 
after many struggles succeeded in suppressing the school, and 
extinguished all hope of education for the children of these poor 

mountaineers. Scriptural education, it should be remarked, was 
almost all which this school afforded, for the master and mistress 
were little qualified to teach writing and arithmetic; this, how- 
ever, these poor people would gladly have obtained for their 
children, and, if a word of protection had been uttered, they 
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‘would, to obtam it, have disregarded the opposition of their 
lest. 
Prof the five counties comprehended within the province of Con- 
naught, each has contributed some portion to the total number of 
converts. Of the six included in Munster, two,—namely, Kerry 
and Waterford,—have been hitherto, so far as we know, wholly 
imactive in this great work ; and Clare appears to have produced 
but a single instance of conversion. The remaining three,— 
large and populous and wealthy as they are,—dappear to have 
effected just the half of that which has been done in Connaught; 
and the half of that half has been the work of a single minister m 
the single parish of Askeaton, in the county of Limerick. | ‘This 
udgment we form, indeed, from a published report of the num- 
rs of conversions in the several counties, which is confessedly 
inadequate to the truth; but it may be sufficiont’ for uuliuceang a 
comparative conclusion. 

‘The clergy of this great province appear the to have slowed 
but too generally in the spirit of the exhortation which they re- 
ceived not long ago from their metropolitan, while the gentry, we 
must suppose, were blinded even to their own true and perma- 
nent interests by the glare of a false and temporary policy. It 
is, however, consolatory to reflect, that even at Fethard, but a 
few miles from the residence of the metropolitan, twenty-two 
proselytes from the Church of Rome have borne their solemn 
testimony to the vital importance of the distinction existing be: 
tween the two churches, and to the practicability of persuading 
men to abandon a profession which sets up a vain tradition agamst 
the authentic Scripture, the dominion of a priesthood against the 
freedom of the understanding, and the inventions of superstition 
against the all-sufficient atonement of the Saviour of the world. 
Fortunately the leaders of that corrupted Church have expressed 
their derision of the unworthy compromise so strongly recom- 
mended by Archbishop Laurence, and yet more fortunately some 
ministers have been found, who have discharged their omy: under 
his high discouragement. 

Of a hundred and seventy-four public conversions revosded 
for the province of Munster, a hundred and thirty belong tothe 
single diocese of Limerick, and eighty-five of these to' the one 
parish of Askeaton, In this parish, however, we are informed, 
that the number reckoned to the present time has exceeded ia 
hundred and fifty. In this county there have been three set- 
tlements of German Protestants, distinguished by the name of 
Palatines; and it has been thought, natarally enough, ‘that the 
lapsed members of these Protestant societies have furnished, or 
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at. least swelled, this number of conversions. We have inquired 
particularly into this matter, and have been satisfactorily assured, 
that in no, one instance of these conversions has such a recovery 
occurred. ‘The Protestant settlement of Sligo, already mentioned, 
had the advantage of being established at a seaport, where industry 
could attain to independence, and the opportunity of independence 
invited a continued accession of new settlers, to fill ‘the, place, of 
those, who had. yielded to the influence of their local connections, 
The Palatines.of Limerick were less. favourably situated. Dis- 
countenauced by the landlords, because, holding in some estima- 
tion the decent accommodations of life, they would not. offer the 
extravagant rents, which the mere Irish peasant in his accustomed » 
wretchedness would undertake to pay; weakened on the other 
hand by, emigrations, and not strengthened by new accessions of 
their countrymen, whom no inducement encouraged to. imitate 
their example in removing to Ireland; they appear to have. con- 
tracted. an habitual sullenness of character, which separated them, 
more than others, from the moral influences latterly employed in 
the improvement of the people. on havin 
The history of the conversions of this interesting parish is.in- 
deed at once a practical comment on the Commission of Educa- 
tion-Inquiry, and a compendium of the general history of the 
Irish Reformation. The intention of the minister, who had: been 
brought thither from the northern province, was simply to intro- 
duce education among a neglected and ignorant population, 
With this design a school was established in the parish, under-a 
Protestant master, with the aid of the Kildare Place Society, and 
it was proposed, with the assistance of the same society, to estas 
blish two others under the care of Roman Catholics. | The first- 
mentioned school was commenced in the most encouraging -cir- 
cumstances; a hundred scholars attended, and the parents of the | 
children were delighted with their improvement. After a few 
weeks the Roman Catholic priest began his opposition, professing 
at the same time to be very favourable to education not connected 
with scriptural instruction. The Roman Catholic children, ex- 
cept two or three, were, after a hard struggle on the part of| the 
parents, withdrawn; and the Roman Catholic masters, to whom 
the other schools had been offered, were positively forbidden, to 
accept the charge. During the struggle a female. school -was 
opened, in which the girls read a portion of the Scriptures aloud 
once every day. ‘To this school the Roman Catholic priest also’ 
objected, and, that the poor girls might not be ‘debarred from alk 
opportunity of improvement, the practice of reading the Scrip- 
tures was discontinued. The Roman Catholic. priest for a time. 
was satisfied with this important concession, and the school con 
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tmued to prosper; he then renewed his objections, and continued 
to object, while the wife of the minister, who superintended the 
female school, continued to comply; until he at length demanded 
that the schoolmistress should be dismissed, and a Roman Ca- 
tholic be appointed in her place by the Roman Catholic bishop, 
to be removed at his pleasure. In reply to this demand, a pro- 
posal was made of supporting a Roman Catholic assistant, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Roman Catholic bishop. Even this 
offer was rejected. A violent contention ensued between the 
priest and the parents, and at length two individuals, heads of 
families, declared that they would attach themselves to that 
Church which would give education to their children and liberty 
of conscience to themselves. ‘Thus in the struggle about educa- 
tion the spirit of religious freedom was first elicited among the 
adult population of the parish, and it received the proper direc- 

tion from Scripture-readers, whose services were then procured. 

The Protestant clergyman at the same time began to deliver lec- 

tures in his own house, and elsewhere ; Bible-societies were 
formed in this and the neighbouring districts to facilitate the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures; and a distribution of more than fif- 
teen hundred copies of the Bible or New ‘Testament attested 
the magnitude of the religious excitement which had been thus 

roduced. 

‘Though Kerry has produced no public instance of conversion, 
our attention has been directed to it, partly because it is a very 
interesting county, and partly because a considerable portion of 
it, which was actually the price of arranging the Protestant set- 
tlement and ascendancy in Ireland, has been transmitted to a 
nobleman now occupying a high station in his Majesty’s councils. 
‘The people of this county are animated by a spirit of peculiar 
independence, the lowest peasant affecting to consider it as a 
distinct principality, and even as a separate kingdom. It is well 
known also in the University of Dublin, that the literary attain- 
ments of a very humble class of its population furnish candidates 
im a large proportion, for the very moderate provision there af- 
forded to humble, yet aspiring, scholarship. The remarks which 
we have to offer concerning a county thus interesting, we wish 
to submit particularly to the consideration of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne. 

The information which we have obtained from the parish of 
Tralee, may in some degree furnish materials for forming a judg- 
ment concerning the religious state of the county of which Tralee 
is the capital. In this district the people are so favourable to 
education, that no Roman Catholic priest can here, as in some 
other parts of the southern province, oppose a well-regulated 
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Protestant school, without establishing another; and, under these 
circumstances, from a school established by the Roman Catholic 
vicar general of the diocese, at considerable expense, the children 
are daily coming to that of the Protestant minister. In general 
it is observed of the Protestant schools, that the Roman Catholic 
children are periodically withdrawn, when their priest is about to 
hold one of those s/ations at which confessions are heard, so that the 
parents are enabled to say that their children do not attend them, 
and to return such children to the school when the season of con- 
fession has passed by. ‘To a scriptural education of their children 
the Roman Catholics of Kerry have shown no disinclination, but 
their own disposition to a serious consideration of religious truth 
has never been fairly tried. Our informant, however, has reported 
from his own experience, that the people receive a communication 
of religious truth ‘ with a surprized thankfulness,” if controversy 
be avoided. For controversy they are not yet prepared, and surely 
it would come sufliciently soon when just notions of Christian 
doctrine had already been imparted. 

Two observations have been added, which should not be 
omitted. “ Hitherto,” says our informant, “ the Roman Catholies 
have had too much reason for an opinion which is very commonly 
entertained among them, namely, that to be a Protestant and to 
have no religion are synonymous expressions.” ‘The evil is in- 
deed rapidly disappearing, and Roman Catholics are now forced 
to make a distinction between nominal and real Protestants, 
The other observation is, “ that nothing seems so fitted to pro- 
duce extensive good in Lreland as the influence of the landed 
proprietor, who should prove to his tenantry that he values them 
at something more than the revenue which they produce to him. 
The influence of such a man, who would feel and act as a servant 
largely entrusted by God, would,” it is said, “ be incalculably 
great.” The power of this influence has, however, been little 
tried in Kerry. 

Before we quit the southern province, we must notice what 
has been done in Bandon and its neighbourhood, our attention 
having been attracted to that town as a little settlement of Pro- 
testants. Its Protestant character, indeed, has not favoured the 
conversion of Roman Catholics, for the spirit of political party 
alienated the Protestants from the converts, and on one or two 
occasions, even prompted some of the former to address insulting 
language to the latter. The Reformation has, however, made 
some progress here, notwithstanding this discouragement. Be- 
sides four conversions publicly announced for this parish, twelve 
persons have privately conformed: at Kinsale there have been 
fifteen conversions, and a few more in other places. These 
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conversions, indeed, are important only as a beginning of the 
change, which education must perfect. In respect to education, 
we observe the same struggle as in other places. We find the 
eo solicitous to obtain education for their children; the 

man Catholic clergy vehemently and incessantly opposing 
education, even in one case, in which the New Testament had 
been relinquished ; the anxiety of the parents partially overcom- 
ing that opposition, the denunciations of the priests being in 
some places wholly disregarded, and the children in others being 
still sent to the schools, though in diminished numbers. We are 
also assured, that within the last three years, nearly 5000 persons 
within the County of Cork have learned to read the Scriptures 
m the Lrish language. 

In Leinster, the province of the metropolis, the Reformation 
has been opposed to peculiar difficulties, as it had there to en- 
counter all the influence of the three great establishments of Irish 
Popery, Maynooth, Carlow and Clongowes, and, in addition to all 
these, was resisted by the spirit of political party, excited by the 
demagogues of the Association. ‘These resistances have indeed 
been m some degree counteracted by an antagonist force in the 
superior intelligence to be found among persons s residing nearer to 
the immediate seat of the government of the country; and we have 
accordingly found the number of public conversions, reported for 
this province, nearly equal to that of those which have been re- 
ported for Connaught. In our present Review we shall direct 
our attention chiefly to two districts, the united dioceses of Leigh- 
lin and Ferns, and the metropolis; to the former as partly under 
the superintendence of the well-known Bishop Doyle, and to the 
latter as the grand scene of intelligence. 

In the united dioceses of Leighlin and Ferns the number of 
public coversions, we are well assured, amounts at this time to 
seventy-seven, though in one of these dioceses the strenuous 
Bishop Doyle is the Roman Catholic prelate. ‘That many others 
may have been secretly effected is rendered probable by a very 
remarkable occurrence. ‘The Protestant curate of Gorey had 
received, and answered, many letters of controversial inquiry 
from some unknown person, apparently a female, who subscribed 
only initials. ‘The correspondence at length ceased, and a day or 
two after the curate had written his last letter, a Roman Catholic 
prayer-book, tied with a string of beads, was thrown into the 
churchyard. The book being examined, the name of the owner, 
though erased in many places, was found in one forgotten page, 
and agreed with the initials. ‘That a deep impression has been 
made on the minds of the Roman Catholics, appears from the 
report of a diocesan committee, which states, that in the diocese 
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of Ferns during the year 1826, more than 300, Roman Catholic 
children had been added to the scholars of the Protestant schools, 
while in the neighbouring diocese of Leighlin the. schools; esta- 
blished by the Roman Catholic clergy, at the time of the appoint- 
ment of the Commission of Education Inquiry, had greatly de- 

The disposition of the Roman Catholics of the metropolis to 
seek education, and even a scriptural education, for their chil- 
dren, is evinced, as we have been well informed, not only by their 
perseverance in sending their children to the schools of Protes- 
tants, but also by the efforts exerted by the Roman Catholic 
clergy to counteract the preference given to those schools;—a 
breakfast and clothing being offered, in addition to education, at 
a conyent-school in Bagot Street, for the purpose of withdrawing 
Roman Catholic children from the Protestant schools of the 
chapelry of St. Stephen’s. How irresistible is the desire of ob- 
taining scriptural information for themselves, appears anequivo- 
cally from the public announcement, made by their most popular 
preacher, of an intention of constituting a Bible Society for the 
distribution of the Douay Bible. Of the result of the contro- 
versial discourses of the Protestant preacher, who attracted the 
largest portion of the public attention, we have been informed, 
that he at that time received at least fifty communications from, 
or concerning Roman Catholics, two. only of which appeared to 
have been conceived in an angry spirit; and that, when the dis- 
courses had been concluded, he continued to receive visits from 
inquiring Roman Catholics, until the urgent pressure of parochial 
duty compelled him to decline them, except in particular cases. 
We are further assured, that there remain in apparent commumion 
with the Church of Rome many persons dissatisfied with its doc- 
trines, and who are perhaps advancing the cause of truth more 
by their present indecision, than if they had actually quitted that 
church. That such persons do thus advance the cause of truth, 
was proved to our informant by the conversion of three persons, 
who had never attended controversial lectures, but had learned in 
conversation with other Roman Catholics the arguments urged in 
them, which their friends were unable to refute. ) 

The prevailing argument, urged on the other side by the 
Roman Catholic clergy, is the dissension existing not only be- 
tween distinct churches of Protestapts, but even within the Ksta- 
blished Church of these countries itself, between Calvinists and 
Arminians. It may indeed easily be admitted, that a, question 
concerning the manner in which the Atonement of the death .of 


Jesus Christ is applied to the salvation of believers, cannot pro- 
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perly have place in a church, in which the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is overlaid and stifled by the superstition of a sacrificial 
sacrament, and by the various contrivances of priestcraft, which 
have corrupted the scriptural doctrine of salvation with the most 
unchristian notion of meritorious performances. ‘The very dis- 
sension prevailing among Protestants is, on the other hand, at 
least a proof, that the notion of human merit is rejected, since ‘the 
uestion is concerning the manner, in which the salvation of 
5 Christ is granted by the free mercy of God, whether it 1s 
appointed only for a chosen number, or offered generally and 
without restriction to every individual. It is, however, notorious 
to every person acquainted with the state of religious opinion 
within the Established Church, that much of this dissension has 
been mitigated, and that the two parties, insisting little on their 
peculiar opinions, are now generally contented to ‘meet upon the 
common ground of a rejection of the pretensions of human merit. 
It may be hoped, that what may still remain of the disagreement, 
will be wholly forgotten in the opposition to a common adversary. 
In returning to the northern province, from which we com- 
menced our review, our attention is attracted to the situation of 
the county of Louth and the adjacent city of Drogheda, where 
the influence of Popery but lately seemed to be most securely 
established, partly, perhaps, because Drogheda is the seat of the 
Roman Catholic primacy of Ireland. Certain it is, that a gen- 
tleman, well acquainted with the sentiments of the people of ‘this 
district, and attentive to the concerns of religion, has informed us, 
that a year ago Louth was, in his opinion, less prepared than any 
county in Ireland for receiving the Reformation. The same 
correspondent has, however, added, that within the last year a 
degree of excitement and curiosity had manifested itself there 
among the middle and lower orders of the Roman Catholics. 
The result of a very particular inquiry corresponds to the re- 
presentation, which has been just adduced. All the reports agree 
in declaring, that the visits of Protestant clergymen are grate- 
fully received by Roman Catholics: from Drogheda we have 
been informed, that Roman Catholics crowded to controversial 
lectures, and listened with decorous and serious attention: and 
from Dundalk we have learned, that the number of persons at- 
tending funerals, most of whom are Roman Catholics, has been 
much increased, since the Protestant minister has begun to address 
the crowd assembled on such an occasion. A most favourable 
inference may also be collected from the greatly increased disse- 
mination of the Sacred W ritings. While the issues of the Associa- 
tion for Discountenancing Vice have been much augmented, those 
uf the Bible Society, for the half-year ending on the first of last 
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October, have exceeded the issues of the corresponding period in 
the preceding year by not less than six thousand copies. _ It has 
even been strongly stated, and generally credited, that the Roman 
Catholic primate is inclined to gratify the people with an English 
liturgy. ‘The rumour is probably.unfounded, but its existence 
may be considered as an indication of an anxiety prevailing among 
the Roman Catholics for a reformation of their church. 

Ulster, the Protestant province, holds a high pre-eminence ini 
this important work, having not only in Cavan given a beginning; 
to the reformation, but having also in its progress produced con- 
siderably more than half of the entire number of public conver- 
sions. ‘I’o Cavan, indeed, though Antrim alone, of the northern 
counties, appears not to have produced any instances of public 
conversion, the successful efforts in the cause must be chiefly 


ascribed. For the comparative deficiency of other counties of 


Ulster, satisfactory reasons may be assigned. In these counties 
the parochial clergy of the Protestant Church, are fully occupied 
with the charge of numerous congregations of Protestants, and 
have therefore little leisure for looking after persons belonging to 
a different church. The Roman Catholic clergy too, in these 
counties, feeling themselves overborne by the prevailing strength 
of a Protestant population, are cautious in coercing the inclina- 
tions of their own people, which lead them to peruse the Scrip- 
tures, and seize the opportunities of education afforded by Pro- 
testant schools. ‘Through this forbearance, it may be hoped, that 
the peopie will ultimately arrive at the knowledge of true reli- 
gion; but at present, finding that they are not subject to violent 
constraint, they do not feel any very urgent motive impelling them 
to take the decisive step of quitting their church, and, perhaps, 
in many cases, read the Scriptures without making any distinct 
application of them to the doctrines and practices of their own 
communion. <A third reason should, we fear, be added to these, 
derived from a consideration of the mutual irritation of political 
parties. In the northern province, as the strong hold of the Pro- 
testant party of Ireland, the Protestants have been more alienated 
from Roman Catholics, and were even opposed to them in the 
natural desire of maintaining a balance against the numerical su- 
perionity, which the latter enjoyed in the other provinces. ‘The 
desire of encouraging religious conversion would not, in such cir- 
cumstances, prevail so generally among Protestants, nor perhaps 
would Roman Catholics be equally disposed to yield to their own 
convictions in going over to their political adversaries. A solici- 
tude for extending the reformation has, however, begun to influ- 
ence the minds of the northern Protestants, and in proportion as it 
shall prevail among them, will more effectually moderate the auti- 
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ree of party, than any interference of a political nature. The | 


rotestant, who is disposed to encourage the conversion of his 
Roman Catholic neighbour, must be actuated by a desire of pro- 


moting his eternal welfare, and to succeed must endeavour, by [ 


a concilating kindness of address, to satisfy him, that his best 
interest is sincerely and anxiously sought. The Roman Ca- 
tholic, on the other hand, gratified by the concern which his 
Protestant neighbour manifests for his accession to the Protes- 
tant Church, will be much less inclined to regard him as a poli- 
tical adversary. 

In Armagh, Dungannon, and several other places in the north- 
ern provinces, controversial lectures have been delivered by the 
clergy, to instruct Protestants, as well as Roman Catholics, in the 


differences which separate the two churches. Perhaps the parish 7 
of Loughgilly, situated between Armagh and Newry, from which 7 


we have obtained very distinct information, may be fairly adduced 
as a specimen of the general character of the country in regard to 
the reformation. In that parish the Roman Catholic Priest has 
never interfered with the Protestant schools, except in the single 
case of a Sunday school; and it appears that he was even obliged 
to promise, that he would widely distribute the Rhemish ‘Testa- 
ment. ‘The people of his persuasion, on the other hand, have but 
in two instances come forward as converts, though they receive 
with kindness the representations of the Protestant minister, ap- 
pear to be desirous of knowing what can be said on both sides, 
and are easily convinced that their clergy act unwarrantably in 
withholding the wine in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

The part of northern Ulster, in which the most strenuous 
efforts have been exerted for extending the reformation, seems to 
be the county of Derry, possibly because among the more 
northern counties the two churches approach there most nearly 
to an equality. A solemn conference was offered by six Protes- 
tant ministers, but, to the manifest disappointment and vexation 
of the Roman Catholic laity, declined, in obedience to the order 
of their Bishop. F requent discussions have, however, been held 
by the laity of both churches, and in one of them, maintained 
before a hundred and fifty persons, by men of the farming class of 


society, during seven hours, on the question of the apostacy of the % 


Church of Rome, the Protestant minister of Maghera presided. 


The dissemination of the Scriptures, though resisted by the Roman | 


Catholic clergy, is decidedly increasing, many Roman Catholics | 


receiving them privately. In many chapels, as we are informed, 
the Roman Catholic priests have gone so far as to say, that “ God J 
had no hand in writing them.” T he spirit of inquiry in regard F 


to religious truth is, however, we are assured, spreading among § 
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the Roman Catholics; and the injunction of the clergy, that their 
children should be withdrawn from the Protestant schools, is very 
frequently disregarded, though the Roman Catholic bishop and 
his clergy perambulated the diocese for the purpose of issuing it. 
In other particulars also, a useful impression appears to have been 
made on the Roman Catholics of this district; the pilgrimage to 
Lough Derg falling rapidly into contempt, and the priests, after 
an unsuccessful effort, relaxing in the observance of days conse- 
crated to saints. Perhaps the most encouraging prospect is pre- 
sented by the increased piety of Protestants, for genuine piety 
alone can overcome the influence of a Church congenial to the 
principles of our corrupted nature. 

On the whole, from a statement of conversions recently pub- 
lished, it appears that the total number at the end of last Sep- 
tember, was 2,357. Itis known that many have silently conformed 
to the Protestant Church, whose cases have not been included in 
that statement. It is also notorious, that conversions have not 
since been anywhere discontinued; and, when it shall have been 
considered, that only adult persons have been comprehended in 
the enumeration, it must be manifest that no inconsiderable inroad 
has been already made upon the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland, 
by the number of those who have actually withdrawn themselves 
and their families from its communion. The review which we 
have taken of the state of the Roman Catholic Church in every 
part of Lreland, must satisfy reflecting persons, that the real im- 
pression is beyond comparison greater ; a spirit of religious in- 
quiry appearing to have been generally excited among Roman 
Catholics, and the authority of the sacred Scriptures superseding 
everywhere the dictation of their priests. If a change thus favour- 
able presents itself at present among adults, very many of whom 
have not enjoyed the advantage of a scriptural education, how 
much more widely will it spread, when the great number of young 
persons, now receiving that advantage, shall have taken their 
places in society? Even already in most places the persecutions 
of the Roman Catholic clergy are abetted only by comparatively 
small numbers of persons, distinguished by the name of ‘* Priests’ 
Men,” and the majorities will soon acquire a confidence in mutual 
support. 

In prosecuting this great work of reformation, the efficacious 
means are the encouragement of Scriptural schools for the young, 
and the employment of Scripture-readers for the instruction of 
illiterate adults. It is desirable also, that the Protestant clergy 
should deliver controversial discourses, because the minds of their 
own people should be awakened to a sense of the distinctions 
which separate Protestants from the Church of Rome; and in 
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very many instances, intelligent and inquiring Roman Catholics 
have attended these discourses, and have been thereby brought to 
the knowledge of the truth. ‘The primary instrument of religious 
improvement, however, is the institution of a school, in which the 
Scriptures are read. If the Roman Catholic clergy effectually 
prohibit their people from sending their children to such a school, 

they at least excite in the minds of the parents a desire of acquir- 
ing some knowledge of that book, which is the object of so much 
apprehension, and yet professes to be from God. If their prohi- 
bition is disregarded, one great step has been taken towards re- 
formation, by Shaking off the dominion of the priest. From the 
children educated in such a school, some knowledge of the Sacred 
Record is communicated to their parents; another and a higher 

authority than that of the Priest is gradually made known to those 
who had been hitherto kept in ignorance, in some cases, even of 
its existence; and the spell of superstition is at length dissolved 


under the overpowering influence of truth, leaving its captive to © 


the enjoyment of his Christian liberty, in the unrestricted perusal 
of the Scripture. Already in the neighbourhood of Sligo, as has 
been remarked, an opinion has begun to prevail among Roman 


Catholics, that the religion of the Protestants was soon to have 7 


the superiority. How rapidly would the reformation be extended, 
if such an opinion were to be generally entertained ! 

The people of England in “establishing and maintaining the 
London Hibernian Society have proved that they are not indif- 
ferent to the religious reformation of the Irish people. But, 
perhaps, the importance of that object has never vet been fully 
appreciated; perhaps the people of this country ‘have not yet 
sufficiently considered, that the struggle for attaining it is in 
reality the struggle of the Protestant Church of England and the 
See of Rome. | Whoever looks into the history of the three cen- 
turies, which have elapsed since the commencement of the Re- 
formation, must be convinced that the Church of England has 
been, and is at this day, the grand and powerful support of the 
Protestant Churches of Europe, and consequently must necessa- 


nily have been, and continue to be, the main object of the jealousy 7 
and hostility of the Papacy, as it has struggled, and is still strug- J 
gling, to regain its lost ascendancy over the governments of the ip 

west. From England indeed, and even from Britain, the efforts & 
of the Papacy were, after some struggle, wholly excluded, though 
not without a change of the reigning dynasty. Lreland, however, a 
specially subjected to the Papacy in the very introduction of the fm 


English power, still very extensively acknowledges the Papal su- 
premacy. Here then is the hold, which the Papal dominion still 
possesses of the United Kingdom. ‘That it attaches importance 
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to the hold is manifest from this fact, that the concerns of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland are subjected to a special 
congregation of cardinals, though a regular hierarchy has always 
existed in the country. ‘That the object of the grasp is not limited 
to the local interests of Ireland, the establishment at Stoneyhurst, 
and its active interposition, must demonstrate, if demonstration 
be required. It is the deadly gripe of an antagonist, who will 
never relinquish the struggle, until he shall have been wholly 
overcome. Either England must subdue the Papacy by reform- 
ing Ireland, or the Papacy will overthrow the Church and Con- 
stitution of England. The Protestant religion of England, in- 
deed, cannot altogether perish, although, possibly, in the awful 
dispensations of the divine judgments, it may yet require to ex- 
perience a renewed ascendancy of the Pope, as in the bloody, 
though brief, reign of Mary, the Reformation of England was 
originally purified. But, while we are confident of the perma- 
nence of our religion, we should struggle to maintain also the 
permanence of our religious, and of our civil institutions. If the 
spirit of those institutions has become languid in undisturbed 
tranquility, let us endeavour to restore it to its original vividness; 
let us act, as if the struggle, in which we are now engaged, were 
the appointed means of the Divine Providence, for reanimating 
the friends of a Protestant Church and Constitution, and we may 
avert a calamitous visitation, by rendering it unnecessary. 

But why, we are asked by the self-named liberals of the day, 
should we not hope, that the religion of Rome, when all politi- 
cal disadvantages have been removed, will purify itself by a 
spontaneous Reformation, and thus terminate the struggle by a 
voluntary accommodation. We answer, and we demand a so- 
lemn attention to the assertion, because such an internal reforma- 
tion is essentially impossible. ‘This indeed, we boldly assert, 1s 
the chimera of visionary men, and we throw back the charge of 
silly and idle speculation upon those by whom it has been ad- 
vanced. We confidently maintain, and we undertake to demon- 
strate, that the Church of Rome cannot so purify its own corrup- 
tions, as to become a sound member of the general Church of 
Christ. It may moderate, or even cut away, some minor abuse, 
some grosser impiety of superstition, as men become too enlight- 
ened for the practices of an ignorant period, or are more exposed 
to the scrutiny of a purer Church; but the main doctrines of its 
faith, and principles of its practice, it must for ever retain, be- 
cause it has perceived and established the necessity of maintain- 
ing, that they are for ever incapable of change. 

The unchangeable character of the Church of Rome is by no 
means a mere boast of its members, elated with the pride of ec- 
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clesiastical dominion; and to be abandoned, when that dominion 
may be better preserved by more mederate pretensions. It has 
been so plainly exemplified in its history, as to have attracted the 
attention, and to have exercised the reflection, of all who medi- 
tate on the public transactions of men, Of this unyielding cha- 
racter our own government has had ample, and recent experience. 
“ For the last fifty years,” says Dr. Phelan, in his History of the 
Policy of the Church of Rome in Ireland, “ the Roman Catholic 
bishops have been engaged, with little intermission, in treating 
with various members of the government, both in England and 
Ireland: in every instance they have over-reached or eluded 
them, and held on their sinuous course of aggrandizement without 
sustaining one decisive defeat.” With the political views of these 
men we have on this occasion no concern. We would only ad- 
duce this observation in illustration of the unchangeable characte 
of the Church, to which it has been applied. | 
If the Church of Rome were merely one, in which erroneous 
doctrines and practices had been accumulated amidst the dark- 
ness of barbarism and ignorance, no reason would exist why 
these should not be successively removed, as it should be disco- 
vered that they were not congenial to the genuine religion of 
Jesus Christ. Even the claim of infallibility, high and presump- 
tuous as itis, might have been long ago explained into a charac- 
ter, belonging only to a just interpretation of the written revela- 
tion. It has already, within the Church of Rome, been denied to 
the Pope, who had arrogated to himself this attribute of Divinity ; 
neither has it been determined, whether it belongs to a Council 
singly, or to a Council in connection with the Pope. Why then 
has it not been wholly relinquished, as the claim of direct temporal 
dominion, which was once not less explicitly maintained? The 
true answer to this question is, that the corruptions of the Church 
of Rome are not merely an aggregate of false doctrines and su- 
perstitious practices casually brought together, as ignorance or 
opportunity might prompt, but constitute a systematic scheme of 
universal domimion, of which the claim of infallibility is the essen- 
tial groundwork, If this claim were relinquished, men must 
resort to the sacred Scriptures for direction, and the authority of 
the Church of Rome would soon fall to the ground. This claim 
then they must maintain, and the Scriptures they must, under its 
protection, as much as possible withhold, or their ecclesiastical 
empire, will perish. ‘They may allow their ministers to dispute, 
where the high prerogative should be considered as residing, or 
whether it extends to questions of fact, equally as to questions of 
doctrine ; but somewhere within their Church it must be admitted 
to reside, or the pretensions of a Church erected on a foun- 
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dation distinct from the written Word of God, and asserting a 
eral dominion over the souls and consciences of men, must be 
abandoned as an unauthorized usurpation, 
Here is the secret of the unchangeable character of the Church 
of Rome. It is unchangeable, not because in a period‘ of 
rance that Church has inconsiderately advanced the plea ‘of infal-' 
libility, which in a period of knowledge it cannot consistently 
relinquish, but because the Church of Rome is a scheme of eccle- 
siastical dominion, and the claim of infallibility is the charter of 
its power. ‘This charter it has vindicated strenuously m every 
age, and must vindicate it to the end. If this charter were re~ 
linquished, the bishop of Rome would be the bishop of a single 
and a narrow district, not the ecclesiastical sovereign of many na- 
tions; and the prelacy of each Roman Catholic country, in- 
stead of administering the powers of the Papal Empire, and 
reflecting on the multitude their portion of its splendour, would 
become simply the superintending ministers of a scriptural reli- 
gion, exercising indeed authority over their subordinate agents, 
but pretending to no dominion over the consciences of men, A 
national clergy might be satisfied with this evangelical and 
Christian character; but the Roman Catholic clergy is not, and 
cannot be national. Separated from the engagements and af- 
fections of society by the unnatural, but most politic, injunction 
of celibacy, the Roman Catholic clergy of each nation has no 
country except its order, and to the aggrandizement of the gene- 
ral hierarchy every thought is habitually turned, every effort ha- 
bitually directed. 
This is not speculation, but history, if history can have any 
authority in the minds of modern liberals, who indeed wisely 
affect to hold it in contempt; for they, too, like the Church which 
they advocate, claim to be infallible. When the increasing know- 
ledge of the sixteenth century generated the reformation of Luther, 
was the Church of Rome amended by its influence?’ Some minor: 
superstitions were rendered less offensive, where they were ex- 
posed to the observation of Protestants; but in that very council, — 
which was assembled for the occasion, the erroneous doctrines 
of the Church were all, for the first time, reduced to a’ sys- 
tematic form, and the newly-constituted order of Jesuits extended 
more than ever the prerogatives of the Church of Rome, and 
maintained them by practices never before adopted. Now, too, 
in this age of much increased and still increasing knowledge, 
where are the indications of a tendency towards a spontaneous 
Reformation of the Church of Rome? The Jesuits, who had 
been suppressed, by the concurrent indignation of Roman Caw 
tholic governments, as sworn enemies to the temporal safety of 
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states, have recently been again embodied, and have obtained 
establishments even in this Protestant empire, that they may again 
exercise their energies and their artifices in maintaming the su- 
perstitions and the prerogatives of Rome against the fatal inroads 
of scriptural religion. 

In this struggle the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland have, 
under the direction of that body, availed themselves of every 
evasion, in order to prevent that free perusal of the Seri 
tures, which would dissipate their claim to infallible dictation. 
In the beginning they boldly protested, not against the abuse, 
but simply against the use of the Scriptures. Their tone was 
necessarily changed after the celebrated discussion in Carlow, 
and only the right of private = was then denied, not the 
mere perusal of the Sacred Volume. Eventhis defence they were 
unable to maintain, and they were driven to the necessity of using 
yet another expedient. We have it now on record, from the head 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland, that it is not even 
the right of private judgment which is condemned, but the abuse 
of that right. ‘These modifications of their resistance have been 
wrung from them by hard necessity. ‘The next step would be to 
permit the free exercise of private judgment, claiming only the 
reverence due to the wisdom and piety of the regularly constituted 
ministers of a Christian church. ‘This step, however, they cannot 
take, because this would be to abandon the claim of infallible 
dictation, and with it all the pretension of ecclesiastical dominion. 
But this step the people are now taking for themselves; and we 
trust that the day 1s not far distant, when they will become gene- 
rally sensible, that it is a step which no man, or body of men, can 
have any right to hinder them from taking. When this conviction 
shall have been spread widely among them, they will soon discover 


the abuses of their church, and the reformation of Lreland will be 
accomplished. 


Art. IL.—The Histor of the Church of Christ, particularly in 
its Lutheran Branch, from the Diet of Augsburgh, A.D. 1530, 
to the Death of Luther, A.D. 1546; intended as a Continua- 
tion of the Church History, brought down to the Commencement 
of that Period, by the Rev. Joseph Milner, M.A. Vicar of Holy 

rinity, Hull: and the very Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. FLR.S. 
Dean of Carlisle. By John Scott, M.A. Seely and Son. 
London. 1826. Svo. pp. 620. Price 12s. 


Tue fate of Continuators has seldom been happy. For one 
person who has even tasted the Hellenica of Xenophon, however 
fraught these books may be with the richest honey of Atticism, 
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five hundred have drunk deep from the racy, though less sugared 
Thucydides. In our own days, though scarcely with a similar 
estimate of ali the writers, every body reads Hume, very few 
read Smollett, and nobody at all reads Adolphus. It is high 
time, by the way, that the meagre and miserable compilations of 
the two last should be superseded by a genuine National His- 
tory. The distinguished and eloquent writer who is reported to 
have been long engaged on this arduous task, need not fear that 
he will be ranked among common Continuators. He will march, 
indeed, towards the same goal with his eminent predecessor, but 
the path whith he treads cannot fail to be his own. When will 
he break silence? when shall we cease to address him in words 
with which he must be familiar, postulatur a Te jamdiu, vel fla- 
gitatur potius Historia ? 

We may extend the above remark on Continuations much 
more generally, and even to lighter subjects. ‘The “ half-told 
story of Cambuscan” has been finished by more than one hand; 
but all these émaAoyol are forgotten as completely as Mr. ’s 
X111th Book of the Aneid! The catastrophe of The Sad 
Shepherd (one of the most exquisite gems in our language) has 
been supplied in a manner of which “ Rare Ben” himself, if he 
could review it, would scarcely disapprove; yet, after a single 
perusal of the whole Drama, we have always, on turning to it 
again, found ourselves stopping short at the point where Jonson 
himself stops. And as for the Second Part of Absalom and 
Achitophel, we much doubt whether its existence would be re- 
membered, if it did not incase the matchless portraits of Og and 
Doeg, with which Dryden himself enriched it. 

The truth is, that in a professed Parody the reader knows 
beforehand that he is invited to mimicry, and the more closely the 
representative copy his original the better we are pleased with 
his ingenuity. But it is by no means so when the imitator incor- 
porates, as it were, and identifies himself with his type; so as to 
wish to seem one and the same individual. We then become 
half-angry at that which we almost consider an attempt to cheat 
us; and we no longer regard the actor with an eye to the merit 
of his Art, but rather as an usurper, who, not content to fret and 
strut his hour upon the stage, in mock monarchy, has in good 
earnest invaded the throne, and despoiled the dominions of the 
Prince whose mask he had been permitted to assume. It is 
hazardous, moreover, without an express command, to pick up 
the mantle of a Prophet. The robe may prove too long or too 
short for the new wearer; he may be too slender or too bulky for 
its folds: and at best, the drapery will hang but with an awk- 
ward air, not fittingly, as on animated human shoulders, but as if 
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it had been thrown across a Painter’s lay-figure, to supply the 
want of areal subject. There is something Mezentian in the 
union which the Continuator attempts to effect; and the move- 
ments of the appended body are, in degree at least, repulsive 
and unnatural, when we call to mind that its life is not in itself, 
but borrowed from another. 

Such, we think, is the radical fault of Mr. Scott’s work now 
before us. And there is yet another fault, of still greater di- 
mensions, if possible, which belongs not to the genus but to the 
individual. We mean the false principles, as it appears to us, 
upon which Mr. Milner conceived and executed his [istory, 
and to which Mr. Scott clings, and round which he folds himself, 
as if they were its chief merits and most substantial virtues. 

A History of the Church, in order to be what that ttle pro- 
fesses it to be, ought to embrace the rise, progress, and fortunes 
of the Church, not as they have been affected by those only who 
have laboured uprightly to support and advance it; but as they 
have been served or have suffered, by the good and the evil, by 
friends and foes, by confessors and heresiarchs, by martyrs and 
renegades: as the Church has shone forth, to the Glory of God, 
by the Piety, the Meekness, the Sincerity, the Charity, the Faith, 
and the Constancy of its members, or as it has been disgraced and 
distorted, to the bad purposes of Satan, by Irreligion, Violence, 
and Hypocrisy, by a Spirit of Persecution, by False Doctrine, 
and by Apostacy. ‘* A History of the perversion and abuses of 
Religion,” says Mr. Milner, in his Introduction, “ is not pro- 
verly a History of the Church; as absurd were it to suppose a 

listory of the Highwaymen that have infested this country to be 
a History of England.” But yet though not aé/ the History, 
surely the perversion and abuse of any good thing is part of its 
History. What should we say to a Natural History which 
struck out of its pages Earthquakes and Volcanoes, Tempests 
and Inundations, ‘Thunderstorms and Hurricanes, because these 
convulsions disturb the face of Nature, and occasionally mar her 
choicest works? or, tocome nearer to Mr. Milner’s own illustration, 
should we not have just reason to complain, if some Provincial 
Literate, the Oracle of his own petty circle, at Hull, for instance, 
or Birmingham, hot with Parochial zeal, and fired with the en- 
thusiasm of his Hundred, were to put together a Biography of 
eminent Blubber-boilers or egregious Button-makers, to the 
exclusion of Kings, Warriors, and Statesmen, and then palm it on 
an uninquisitive, easy-tempered, book-buying Public, as a true 
and impartial History of England. 

Such, however, is no exaggerated representation of any History 
in which the writer assumes the privilege of selecting those cha- 
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racters only which happen to suit his own private and peculiar 
tastes. In so doing he ceases to be a Historian, and, if he is 
engaged on matters connected with Religion, he degrades him- 
self to the low level of a mere Sectarian Bhigvanher. Believing 
uite as firmly as Mr. Milner, Mr. Scott, or any one else be-- 
leves, that there is an invisible as well as a visible Church; that 
there is a Body elected according to the foreknowledge of God, 
consisting of such persons as sincerely adopting the Faith of his 
Son, and following the insensible guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
have earnestly laboured to obey the Gospel; persons who, at the 
Great Day, will be “ separated” by that Saviour whom they have 
loved in their hearts, from those who have said “ Lord! Lord!” 
only with their lips, “ one from another, as a Shepherd divideth 
his Sheep from his Goats ;”—embracing, in its fullest extent, the 
conviction, that not all who name the name of Christ are, on that 
account, real Christians; not all who marshal themselves under 
his banner fight the good fight; not all who wash themselves in 
the laver of regeneration continue every whit in their cleanness; 
nevertheless, we cannot admit that any of us, while yet in the 
flesh, without manifest arrogance and egregious presumption, 
without striving to elevate himself to a height which, in truth, 
belongs only to that One before whom all hearts are open, and 
from whom no secrets are hid; without constituting himself an 
omniscient, immutable, incorruptible, and infallible Judge; can 
venture to decide in these points upon the pretensions of his 
fellow-men; to draw a line of demarcation round the fold of 
Christianity; and to admit within or to expel from its boundaries 
those whom he considers destined hereafter to be thrust into outer 
darkness, or to become partakers of fulness of joy. 
Yet upon such a foundation did Mr. Milner rest his History 
as far as he reared it. 


* It is certain, that from our Saviour’s time to the present, there have 
ever been persons whose dispositions and lives bave been formed by the 
rules of the New Testament; men who have been Reat, not merely 
Nomuinat Christians ; who believed the doctrines of the Gospel, loved 
them because of their divine excellency, and suffered gladly the loss 
of all things that they might win Christ and be found in Him. It 
is the History of these men which I propose to write.”"—Jntroduction, 
p. 


And upon the like basement has Mr. Scott now raised his super- 
structure: “ The same general principles, it is hoped, will be 
found to prevail here as in the work of the Milners.”—( Preface, 
p- vi.) We might remark, that this attempted separation, while 
in the net, of the good fish from the bad,—this violent uprooting 
of the tares from amid the wheat, together with which they are 
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intended to grow till the time of Harvest, is not less beyond the 
contracted powers of such discrimination as we at present pos- 
sess, than it is contrary to the precepts of our Divine Master. 
We are, in all things, more or less exposed to prejudice, and to 
the false judgment consequent upon it. Birth, station, age, 
humour, temper, and -locality—pursuits, acquirements, habits, 
hopes, fears, connections, and interests—all occurrences, past, 
present, or to come—every bodily sense, every mental faculty, in 
turn, admits and imparts some bias and obliquity to our deci- 
sions: if it were otherwise, we should be as Gods,—clearly view- 
ing, and rightly dividing, good and evil. Who, then, with a con- 
sciousness of all this imperfection, (and any one who is not most 
deeply penetrated, most profoundly imbued, most abundantly 
saturated, as it were, with such a consciousness, has made but 
little progress in the school of Christ,)—who, seeing thus darkly 
as in a glass, bearing in his own eye such a beam, glimmering 
with such blindness, heavy laden under such a pressure of in- 
firmity,—who shall dare to poise his neighbour’s religion in the 
balance, while he ought to be heaping up his own scale in godly 
fear! ‘To Us, every man who by outward profession calls him- 
self a Christian, is a member of the Church of Christ. Even if 
we surmise, and that on very strong grounds, the hollowness of 
such a profession, this surmise must be suppressed, in Charity. 
To encourage it, is to judge the heart, and the heart it is only 
God who knoweth; to express it, is to usurp, if not a loftier, a 
yet more awful privilege of Omnipotence,—it is no less than to 
pass sentence on matters which relate to Eternity. 

But again, besides this dangerous and unwarrantable exercise 
of private opinion, there is yet another error, very nearly akin to 
it, and indeed springing from the same narrow and exclusive 
spirit, into which we think that Mr. Milner has fallen in the out- 
set; and which of course is equally chargeable upon Mr. Scott, 
as his professed imitator. ‘“ 1 intend not to enter with any 
nicety,” says Mr. Milner in his Jntroduction, “ into an account 
of their rites and ceremonies, or forms of Church Government, 
much less into their Secular History; even Retigious Contro- 
versiEes* shall be omitted; except,” &c. Now, if we are not 
very much mistaken, the most ancient and the most important 
Church History in existence, one written by a pen not likely to 
be over-severely visited by the objections of pious Criticism, has 
dealt largely in these very particulars which Messrs. Milner and 
Scott so fastidiously reject. If we look to the Pentateuch, there 
is no omission of Rites and Ceremonies, but rather the whole 


* The Capitals are in the original. 
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form of Church Government designed for God’s people is laid 
down in it with the most scrupulous accuracy and minuteness. 
Norare Religious Controversies excluded from the Divine record ; 
on the contrary, from the opening of Genesis, in which we are 
instructed in the first controversy raised by man against his 
Maker, down to the last chapter of Malachi, in which we are 
informed of the punishment which awaits “ all the proud, yea, 
and all that do wickedly,” no pains have been spared to bring for- 
ward, for our instruction and our warning, the deviations of our 
Wilfulness or our Ignorance from the law and the doctrine of 
God. If the Inspired Volume tells of the faith of Abraham and 
of the obedience of Moses, it tells no less of the rebellion of 
Corah and of the idolatry of Solomon; if Noah, Job, and Daniel 
find place in its pages, so also do Pharaoh, Balaam, and Jonah; 


and if the portrait of the Ark of the Covenant is depicted - 


to us, we are likewise presented with the images of the Golden 
Calves in Bethel. As for Secular History, we read of wars and 
rumours of wars, of battles and sieges, of captivities and deliver- 
ances, of migrations, of colonization, of revenue, of population, 
of changes of dynasty, of the Courts of Kings, of triumphs, feast- 
ings and banquets, of betrothments and marriages, of jurispru- 
dence, of the Arts, nay, of the very Poetry (horresco referens) of 
the People whom it concerns. Range through the whole Bible, 
and see es much of it will be left to us if we are to carry into 
it this slashing-hook, and to snip, and prune, and shear away all 


which, in Mr. Milner’s trim horticulturism, would be considered | 


as too luxuriant foliage and too lavish vegetation. 

In truth, if we thus wholly separate Religion from the World, 
as it is here proposed to separate it, we render it unintelligible, 
unfitting, and useless to the World. It ceases to be a principle 
of action if we once persuade ourselves that we cannot live by it; 
that a// which belongs to Earth is, on that account, in hostility 
against Heaven; that we must confine ourselves, if we seek to 
be faithful servants, to the Cell and the Closet, instead of running 
abroad to more general haunts, in which wider scope is afforded 
for the exercise of Christian Benevolence, and entering upon the 
great field of social intercourse, in which Man may do best service 
to God by being most useful to his Brother. 

Conformity to the World, doubtless, is expressly forbidden by 
our Saviour; but, in forbidding it, He more than once explains 
that it is the evil only of the world to which we are not to con- 
form; and the whole tenor of His life is a practical running com- 
mentary upon this explanation. It is not the least remarkable 
distinction in His character from that of every other Founder of a 


Religion, that our Blessed Lord was unshadowed by austerity or - 
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asceticism; that He mingled largely and liberally with His country- 
men; and that His claim to holiness, far from being impaired by 
contact with mankind, derived strength from the assiduity with 
which He courted their intercourse. Shall we call Him secular 
and worldly, because He was not a separatist and a recluse?! 
Shall we strip Him of his divinity because, in things innocent and 
indifferent, He adopted our habits with our flesh? Or shall we 
not rather admit, that in these points, as in all others, He was 
leaving us an example that we should follow His steps ? 
Considering the widely different views which Mr. Milner ap- 
pears to have entertained from those which we have now ex- 
pressed, we are not surprised to find that his unworldly History 
of the invisible Church has been written without much regard to 
such methods as other Historians have thought it prudent to 
adopt while writing the history of Mankind for Man. Ata single 
blow, not aimed at random but deliberately levelled, he puts out 
one of the “ two eyes” of History: “ I once for all observe here, 
that the niceties of Chronology make no part of my study in this 
work.”—(Vol. i. p. 25.) In his “ relish for godliness,” and his 
willingness to take pains “ to draw her out of her modest obscu- 
rity,” he has expressed his deep approbation of the manner 
in which the narrative of Fox has been conducted, in his Book of 
Martyrs. We, also, have a high respect for this devout, excellent, 
and trusty Chronicler, although, perhaps, we should not set hin 
up precisely as a historical model; but we think that it is to still 
earlier Martyrologists that Mr. Milner has directed most of his 
research, for scarcely any legend of the Amphitheatre or the 
Stake appears to escape his memory, alarm his credulity, or 
awaken his suspicion. Rome herself inculcates fewer marvels 
than are to be found in his pages. The Breviary of the greatest 
Persecutions, the Histoire des Vrais Temoings, and indeed every 
other saintly Flori/egium with which we are acquainted, must bow 
to his Hortus Siccus of the Catacombs. The overwrought ma- 
chinery of a second-rate Epic is as nothing to the unmanageable 
miraculous agency which is the prime mover of his historic nar- 
rative. 
We have been led into these passing remarks on a work which 
has now been for many years before the Public, and which there- 
fore, under other circumstances, would scarcely fall within our 
direct criticism, by Mr. Scott’s present adoption of its style, 
method, and principles. In the Preface to the volume which he 
has recently published, he informs us, that owing to the “ impor- 
tunity of fmends,” and the repeated urgency of persons whose 
judgment and whose wishes were entitled to his highest respect, 
between five and six years ago he entered upon a course of read- 
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ing to qualify himself for the task whieh he has since accom- 
plished. At that time he believed'that the late Dean of Carlisle 
had not left behind’ him any papers which could be applied to 
the continuation of his brothér’s History,—the contrary was after- 
wards declared; and, in consequence, Mr. Scott laid aside his 
original mtention. Having rested on his oars for four years, and 
no Continuation having appeared during that interval, he felt 
himself at liberty to renew his labours; and having taken up the 
thread of Ecclesiastical History at the point at which his prede- 
cessor left it,—namely, the Diet of Augsburgh.in 1530,—he has 
protracted it for the sixteen next years, till the death of Luther. 

There are certain circumstances commected with the private 
history of Mr. Scott, which he has thought it worth while to 
publish, and which render him, as he supposes, ‘(and we are 
not inclined to dispute his a a fitting Achates to his 
pious friend. We need not apologize for this profane assimile- 
tion, for we have been led into it by Mr. Scott himself, who styles 
Mr. Milner, (we know not why,) Grai@ gentis decus. For our 
own parts, we have no reason to imagine that he was more of a 
Grecian than a Trojan; but be this as it may, Mr, Scott vene- 
rated, and wished to become connected with, Mr. Milner, at a 
very early age; and, in point of fact, he has been in possession of 
three distinct appointments which Mr. Milner himself once held, 
—a vicarage, a lectureship, and a schoolmastership: these, no 
doubt, are strong claims for a triple portion of the spirit of his 
predecessor. 

But it is time to approach the body of this volume. On 
ground so well known, and so repeatedly trodden, it is need-_ 
less for us to measure the way very precisely; and Mr. Scott, 
indeed, appears to have searched the road-books of standard 
authority with such exemplary diligence,—in many instances 
transcribing several consecutive pages from Robertson, (no less 
than twenty in one place, pp. 408—429,) in others, translat- 
ing lengthy paragraphs from Seckendorf and Slerdan,—that if 
we followed him closely, we should undertake to review all the 
Historians of the Reformation under one. We must be par- 
donéd, therefore, if we are somewhat desultory, and more brief 
than may be anticipated, in our remarks. 

‘To begin with the very short notice which he takes of Erasmus: 
the fate of this great man, in many points the greatest of his times, 
has been not a little hard; and, like all those who forbear to lend 
themselves to extremes, he has been the ball against which both 
Romanist and Protestant have alternately directed their rackets. 
Of his keen perception of the abuses of the Papacy, and of his 
anxious wish for Reform, he has left sufficient testimony in almost 

NO. V.—JAN, 1828. F 
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every line which flowed from his pen; but his temper led him to 
seek this purpose by milder measures than those which suited the 
impatient and daring spirit of Luther. Erasmus preferred the 
file to the knife; and if the latter removes the morbid part with 
most rapidity of the two, the former makes the least wound, and 
therefore, in the end, promotes the patient’s recovery with equal 
speed, and far less suffering. He would have loosened thread by 
thread and stitch by stitch, those tags of idolatry which the hotter 
and more impetuous hand of Brother Martin unripped and tore 
off at one pull, to the danger, if not in some degree to the detri- 
ment, of the main gafment. We cannot agree with Mr, Scott as 
to the motive which restrained Erasmus from more active courses: 
it was, he says, “‘ a natural love of ease” to which he “ had always 
been disposed to make too large sacrifices, even those of Truth 
and Principle.” ‘These are hard words, and we do not think Mr. 
Scott is borne out by facts in the use of them. We should rather 
say, that it was a natiral love of Peace: if an error, one pardon- 
able and even amiable,—and not, as must be granted, very far alien 
from a Christian spirit. Non amo Veritatem seditiosam.— Ego vel 
Salli malim in nonnullis quam tanto orbis tumultu pro Veritate di- 
gladiari. ‘This is not so much a sacrifice of ‘Truth as a sacrifice 
to Charity. ‘The good Providence of God so guided the bolder 
energies of prey that he had not only the merit of attempting, 
but (what in the common eye is the greatest of all merits) that of 
succeeding. We scarcely like to moot a case; but it is our firm 
conviction thatif it had been in accordance with the design of 
Almighty wisdom, that the season of Reformation should have 
been deferred, and that the open warfare of Luther should have 
been ineffectual, the writings of Erasmus would have been one of 
the chief means by which our deliverance from the abuses of Rome 
would have been worked out in a later day.* As it is, we feel 
that the debt owing to him is only second to that which we readily 
pay to Luther; and in our concern for the fame of the great Re- 
former of Wittemburgh, we could heartily wish to forget much of 
the vituperative Latin which he has permitted to effervesce in his 
Treatise de Servo Arbitrio. 

Mr. Scott has formed a different estimate. He is speaking of 
the Commentary on the LA XXIV Psalm:— 


‘« The present performance appears to be precisely one of those works, 
which from time to time come forth in periods of conflict, and to which 


our own age has been no stranger: works which, assuming to occupy 


* Warton understood Erasmus fully and has done him justice. “ His lively Collo- 
quies,” be remarks in the History of E nglish Poetry, “ which exposed the superstitious prac- 


tices of the Papists with much humour and in pure Christianity, made more Protestants 
than the ten Tomes of John Calvin.” 
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the high ground of impartial decision between contending parties, really 
do great injustice to one or the other of them, and commonly to that 
which is esteemed the weaker and more obnoxious. + Such works’ often 

d either from men of ambitious policy, who seek tocommend 
themselves to such as are able to advance them, and are at the same time 
persons of professed, perhaps of real, moderation; or from men who, 
attempting little themselves, affect the praise of superior wisdom by cen- 
suring those who are doing great practical good, though not without that 
mixture of error and infirmity which is incident tohuman nature. Such 
men often avail themselves of the important truths, which the very ob- 
jects of their censure have brought into public yotice, “ht gm them as 
their own, and are severe on the extravagances with which, as they pre- 
tend, the others have deformed and oppressed them. From no one of 
these charges, it is probable, taking into account what we already know 
of Erasmus, shall we be able to acquit him on this occasion. 

“In the part of his work with which we are concerned, after some 
general advice, very good indeed, but very little likely to be followed— 
such as, that all orders of men, popes, princes, magistrates, monks, 
priests, people, should aim to become what they ought to be, and to dis- 
charge their several duties in an exemplary manner,—he comes to some 
particular points of doctrine. The question of free will, he observes, is 
spinosa verids quam frugifera, ‘ productive of more thorns than fruit.’ 
‘It is enough,’ he says, ‘ for us to agree, that man can effect nothing of 
himself; that, if he can do anything, it is entirely of divine grace: that 
very much indeed is to be ascribed to faith, which is the peculiar gift of 
the Holy Spirit, and is of much wider extent than is commonly hr 5 
and is not possessed by all who say, ‘ | believe that Christ died for me. 
Let it be allowed, that the hearts of believers are justified, that is purified, 
by faith: only let us confess, that the works of charity (or love) are ne- 
cessary to the attainment of (final) salvation; for true faith cannot be 
idle, being the fountain and source of all good works. God is not pro- 
perly any man’s debtor, except he have made himself such by free pro- 
mise; and even then our performing the condition of the promise is itself 
the fruit of his bounty. Vet the word reward or merit is not to be re- 
jected, since God of his goodness is pleased to accept and reward what 
he himself works in us or by us. Let there be no contending about 
words, if only we are agreed about the thing itself. Nor let the-ears of 
the ignorant multitude be filled with such speeches as these, ‘ It matters 
not what our works are; only believe, and you shall be saved;’ and 
again, ‘ Whatever a man does, he does nothing but sin. Though 
there may be a sense in which these things are true, yet they are drawn 
by the unskilful to an unsound meaning,’ 

“ Almost all this, no doubt is truly excellent : but, then; was it contrary 
to the doctrine of Luther? was it what his opponents had taught? was 
it even, as it would perhaps purport to be, intermediate between the 
two? Rather its being propounded in this manner by Erasmus is a 
om of the extent to which Luther had prevailed in his attacks u 
ong-established error. Era$mus himself, it is probable, would never 
or thought as he here does, had it not been for Luther.” — 
Pp. 1o8-—161. 
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This is not quite our judgment, but it is quite enough for our 
purpose. We know not why Erasmus is here supposed to be 
stating the opinions of Luther rather than those which he enter- 
tained from himself. ‘To us they appear to be the convictions 
which had been awakened by his own meditations, rather than by 
the suggestions of another; for Erasmus, in spite of the often 
refuted calumny of Ceelius Rhodoginus, was not in the habit of 
borrowing that which he was well “able to bring, both new and 
old, out of the riches of his own exhaustless treasures. 

The enormities of Boccold and his insane followers at Munster, 
are dismissed in a single short paragraph. ‘They do not fall 
within the plan of Mr. Scott’s History—the more the pity, for, 
although we have little pleasure in dw elling upon the perversion 
of good, and tracking the infirmity of human mind, a salutary 
lesson may often be derived even from a record of crime and ex- 
cess. Mr. Scott however was bound, if he did not choose to enter 
into detail, to guide his reader to the sources whereat they might 
be found; instead of which he has stopped short at second-hand 
authorities. On the condensed narrative which Robertson has 
presented, too high encomium can scarceiy be pronounced. His 
admirable tact directed him to that which he might handle so as 
to inform without offending his readers—but he who would know 
the full extent of abomination to which undisciplined zeal and 
misdirected enthusiasm may compel their unhappy victims, must 
saturate himself with the horrors too faithfully related by Corvinus, 
( De miserabili Monasteriensium Anabaptistarum obsidione, ) and 
by Lambertus Hortensius Montfortius, (Twmultuum Anabaptista- 
rum Liber Unus). Is Mr. Scott acquainted with the existence 
of these ‘Treatises? Schardius who has printed them in his second 

volume de Rebus Germanicis, ought to be well known to an Ec- 
clesiastical Historian. But if Mr. Scott has failed to consult him, 
it is but a sin of omission, and is amply atoned for by the truly 
charitable anxiety of a note, in which we are earnestly directed 
(as Dr. Milner has “ properly cautioned” us before) not to con- 
found these devouring Anabaptists ‘‘ with the Dissenters called 
Baptists of the present day.” Gentle Reader! in like manner, 
and from the same motives, we assure thee that the Jacobites of 
1745, are not the Jacobins of 1793; and that the man after God’s 
own heart of whom we read in the Bible, i is a widely different per- 
sonage from the French Revolutionary Painter of whom we read 
in the Moniteur. 

It is with no little difficulty that we are able to present another 
extract from this volume: for Mr. Scott possesses a most enviable 
command of temper and equability of tone. With the same staid 
and steady sobriety of pace with which he commences his path, 
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he pursues it to the very end, through all its changes of scenery; 
and he jogs forward in a tranquil unaccelerated amble, even on 
parts of his journey which would stimulate a more fiery Historian 
into a breathless gallop. All is smooth and level, and we in vain 
look for a prominence on which we may fix our grasp. Happy 
are we while rolling along this flat surface if we can break our 
shins against a novelty, or stumble upon a seeming paradox. Of 
the first we think the following is an instance: we have not heard 
elsewhere that either David or Daniel took short-hand notes from 
the discourses of the Preachers whom they “ sat under.” Mr. 
Scott is speaking of John the Constant. 


“ He was accustomed also to take down the sermoris which he heard 
with the greatest accuracy. Such habits, for one in his rank of life, and 
involved in so much important business, seem to carry us back to the 
days of David or of Daniel, and show what may and will be done when 
the heart is thoroughly engaged.”—p. 127. 


A specimen of the second may be found in a remark upon 
the estimate which Robertson has formed of the respective cha- 
racters of the Elector and the Landgrave of Saxony. No doubt 
observes Mr. Scott, the Landgrave was superior of the two as a 
General and a Politician; but then for deliberate wisdom and 
sound judgment (two qualities which might be supposed important 
in the management either of Civil or Military affairs,) the Elector 
“decidedly bore away the palm.” Again, he might be what many 
would call bigoted and: superstitious in the excess of his fondness 
for every tenet and portion of Lutheranism—but then it must be 
admitted that this attachment was by no means blind. 

It would lead us too far if we were to attempt to enter into an 
examination of Mr. Scott’s opinions respecting Luther. It is 
seldom that he can discover a fault in him, ‘The two greatest 
blots on the reputation of this eminent man, are perhaps his own 
marriage, and his consent to the Bigamy of the Landgrave of 
Hesse. Mr. Milner has already apologized for the first; although 
we recollect no better excuse for it than that which the Reformer 
himself made to the objections of Dr.Scurfius at the time; namely, 


that he married “ to vex both the World and the Devil.” For the 


second, Mr. Scott has discovered that there was much in it highly 
honourable to the Protestant Divines. It would have been far 
more judicious at once to have allowed the truth—that the Pro- 
testant cause required the continued adherence of the Landgrave: 
and that Luther pocketed his scruples as the price of it. 

The account of Luther’s death, which Mr. Scott has given from 
a paper transmitted immediately after its occurrence to the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, with the signatures of Justus Jonas, Michael Ceelius, 
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and John Aurifaber, is replete with interest, and we do not think 
that it has appeared heretofore in an English dress. 


“Thus matters proceeded till the seventeenth of February, Luther at 
all proper times applying himself to business, eating and sleeping well, 
and being very cheerful in his conversation. On that day, his friends, 
perceiving more repose to be desirable for him, persuaded him to keep 
quiet in his study, which he did, frequently walking up and down, in an 
undress, but conversing with animation. ‘ From time to time,’ says 
Justus Jonas, ‘ he would stop, and looking out at the window, in that 
attitude (as his custom was,) address fervent prayers to God, so that I 
and Ceelius, who were in the room with him, could not but perceive it : 
and then he would say, ‘ 1 was born and baptized here at Eisleben ; 
what if I should remain or even die here?’ Another of his friends, 
Razeberg, the elector’s physician, has preserved one of the prayers, as it 
would seem, which he thus offered while walking up and down in his 
study. It is in the following terms—principally referring to the reli- 
gious interests of bis native country: ‘O Lord God, heavenly Father, I 
call upon thee in the name of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ, 
imploring that, according to thy promise, and for the glory of thy name, 
thou wouldest graciously hear the prayers which I offer up unto thee, 
beseeching thee that, as thou hast of thy mercy and Senile goodness 
discovered to me the great apostacy and blindness of the pope before the 
day of thy last advent, which is at hand, and is to succeed that diffusion 
of the light of the gospel which now dawns upon the world, so thou 
wouldest graciously preserve the church of my beloved country in the 
acknowledgment of the truth, and the unwavering confession of thy un- 
corrupted word, without failing, even to the end; that the whole world 
may ~ that thou hast sent me for this very purpose, Even so, 
O most blessed Lord God! Amen and amen!’ 

* Though, however, Luther passed the day in his study, he did not 
choose to sup there, but in the large dining-room; observing, that ‘ to 
be solitary did not help the spirits.” During supper, he quoted and made 
observations on many interesting passages of Scripture. - The conversa- 
tion also happeving to turn on the question, whether the righteous would 
recognise those who had been their friends on earth, in a future state of 
blessedness, he gave his opinion decidedly in the affirmative, In the 
course of more ordinary conversation, he remarked, ‘ If I can but esta- 
blish peace among the counts, the rulers of my country, I will then go 
home, lay myself down in my coffin, and give my body for food to the 
worms, 

** Before supper he had complained of a pain in the chest, to which 
he was subject. It was, however, relieved by warm applications. After 
supper it returned; but he would not have medical aid called in, but 
about nine o'clock lay down on a couch and fell asleep. He awoke as 
the clock struck ten, and desired that those about him would retire to 
rest. When led into his chamber he said, ‘ I go to rest with God:’ and 
repeated the words of the Psalm, ‘ Into thy hands | commend my spirit, 
&e.:" and stretching out his hand to bid all good-night, he added, ‘ Pray 
for the cause of God.’ He then went to bed: but about one o'clock he 
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awoke Jonas and another who slept in the room with him, desired that 
a fire might be made in his study, and. exclaimed, ‘Oh God! how ill I 
am! I suffer dreadful oppression in my chest: I shall certainly die at 
Eisleben !’—He then removed into his study without requiring assistance, 
and again repeating, ‘ Into thy hands I commend my spirit!” He walked 
backwards and forwards, and desired to have warm cloths brought him. 
In the mean time his physicians were sent for, as also Count Albert, who 
presently came with his countess, All Luther's friends and his sons 
were now collected about him: medicines were given him, and he 
seemed somewhat relieved; and having lain down on a couch he fell into 
a perspiration. ‘This gave encouragement to some present: but he said, 
‘It isa cold sweat, the fore-runner of death: I shall yield up my spirit.’ 
He then began to pray, nearly in these words; ‘ O eternal and merciful 
God, my heavenly lather, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and God of 
all consolation! I thank thee that thou hast revealed to me thy Son Jesus 
Christ; in whom I have believed, whom I have preached, whom I have 
confessed, whom I love and worship as my dear Saviour and Redeemer, 
whom the pope and the multitude of the ungodly do persecute, revile, 
and blaspheme. I beseech thee, my Lord Jesus Christ, receive my soul! 
O heavenly Father, though I be snatched out of this life, though I must 
now lay down this body, yet know I assuredly that I shall dwell with 
thee for ever, and that none can pluck me out of thy hands!’—He then 
thrice again repeated the words, ‘ Into thy hands I commend my spirit! 
Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth!’ Also those words, 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life:’ and 
that verse of the sixty-eighth Psalm, ‘ Our God is the God of whom 
cometh salvation: God is the Lord by whom we escape death.’ He 
then became silent, and his powers began to fail him: but, when several 
present addressed him, ‘ Reverend father, you die in the constant con- 
fession of Christ and his doctrine, which you have preached?’ He dis- 
tinctly answered, ‘ Yes,’ and spoke no more ; but, about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, between two and three o’clock in the morning, ‘ with 
his hands clasped together, and without a finger or a feature being dis- 
turbed, gently breathed his last.’ ""—p. 474—477. 


Robertson has called the disease of which Luther died a violent 
inflammation of the stomach; from the words of Melancthon 
quoted by Mr. Scott from Seckendorf, we incline to think that it 
was much the same complaint which terminated the life of Bona- 
parte; xaplimyyov, dolorem seu morsum et rosionem ventriculi, aut 
potius ejus orificii. 

Here we must conclude. We have purposely avoided collision 
with Mr. Scott’s Divinity, farther than it operates upon the gene- 
ral principles by which his work is conducted: our own opinions 
upon those grand points wherein we conceive his views to be er- 
roneous, have been so frequently expressed, that any re-statement 
of them here must be needless; and the Public must be by this 
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time sufficiently prepared for a fresh rehearsal of Mr. Scott’s pe- 
culiar Theological tenets, on whatever subject he may chance to 
brandish the pen. ‘They are plentifully sown throughout the 
pages which we have been now considering; but the soil has been 
scarcely enough dressed and tilled to ensure a very prolific harvest. 
Mr. Scott is a zealous and a laborious Clergyman, and stands de- 
servedly high in reputation among those who cherish the same 
opinions with himself. Beyond these we scarcely think that his 
present work is likely to make any very extensive progress. 


Art. IL1.—A Treatise on the Origin of By 
George Stanley Faber, B.D. Rector of Long-Newton. Lon- 
don. Murray. 1827. 8vo. Qs. Gd. 


Tuoven last in the field, not least, Mr. Faber has joined the 
ranks of those who have undertaken to vindicate the divine origin 
of Sacrifice from the objections of Warburton, Spencer, and of 
their more recent and not less strenuous ally Mr. Davison. The 
question has been already well sifted; and, as the controversy it- 
self is merely a renewed one, it cannot be expected that Mr. Faber 
should bring much additional matter to bear upon it. However 
the character of this gentleman for general learning, the direction 
necessarily given to his researches in the preparation of his Hore 
Mosaice and Origin of Pagan Idolatry, must give great weight 
to his authority, and eminently qualify him to form a correct judg- 
ment upon a subject, which intimately connects itself with the 
‘Theology of the primeval descendants of Adam; whether classed 
among the worshippers of the true God, or found among the be- 
nighted wanderers of Pagan darkness. 

It is with pleasure that we greet the advance of such a man, to 
aid in the elucidation of this interesting subject. For, while we 
admit not only the mght, but even the usefulness of temperate 
investigation, and think that Mr. Davison has, by his acuteness 
and ability, excited a discussion likely to conduce much to the de- 
termination of the true state of the question; we cannot altoge- 
ther subscribe to his opinion, that it is a matter of no importance 
and unconnected with the evidences of our faith, whether the point 
at issue be decided in the negative, or in the affirmative. 

Mr. Faber in his preface, observes— 


* Had Mr. Davison’s work treated only of some curious literary spe- 
culation, which led not to any theological result of material consequence, 
however I might possibly have differed from him, I should not have felt 
it in any wise necessary to controvert his hypothesis. But such, I ap- 
prehend, is by uo means the case: his hypothesis respects not some mere 
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indifferent question, Even to say nothing of its denying all knowledge 
of the doctrine of an atonement to the Patriarchal worshippers, it re- 
spects a matter of most deep and most grave sapennen a matter which 
vitally touches the entire system of typical Prophecy, through the medium 
of sacrifice. In saying, the ENTIRE system of typical prophecy, 1 speak 
not unadvisedly: on the contrary, I speak with full deliberation and 


conviction. 


“ By the mouth of an inspired prophet, and (as Kimchi well remarks) 
in perfect accordance with the | en phraseology of the Mosaic Law, 
God himself declares, that he did not command, or institute the rite of 
sacrifice under the Levitical dispensation: and Mr. Davison assures us, 


that he did not command or institute that rite under the preceding dis- 
nsation of Patriarchism. 


* Such being the case, if the rite of sacrifice were Nor instituted of 
God, either under the Patriarchal dispensation, or under the Levitical 
dispensation, that rite from first to last must henceforth altogether cease 
to be esteemed a Divine mstitution: and thus the inevitable result from 
Mr. Davison’s hypothesis according to his own very just remark, will be 
that the rite of sacrifice, whether under the Patriarchal dispensation or under 
the Levitical, however it might express the piety of the worshipper, cannot 
be reckoned among the typical signatures of Christianity.” —pp. vi. vii. 


That the theory of the human origin of Sacrifice would give rise 
to difficulties and discrepancies which it would be by no means 
easy to reconcile with the general tenor and spirit of God’s dis- 
pensations, that it would exhibit in the scheme of Divine mercy 
and justice, concerned in the work of Man’s redemption, an hia- 
tus, for which it'would be difficult to account, we certainly do 
think.. But we cannot go to the full extent of Mr. I’aber’s affir- 
mation, that this theory vitally touches the ENTIRE system of 
typical prophecy through the medium of sacrifice; and we cannot 
but feel some surprize, that he should place his full “ conviction” 
upon a basis so very disputable as that of the words of Jeremiah,* 
to which he alludes. We apprehend that both Kimchi and Mr. 
Faber have greatly mistaken the sense of the passage. And it is 
well known that, though, as Spencer observes, some of the Fathers 
have thus expounded it, yet the decision is far from unanimous; 
and, even if it were, the whole context appears to us strongly to 
militate against their exposition. The chapter is generally occu- 
pied in enforcing repentance and obedience, and we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing that, to our apprehension, Lowth’s views of it 
appear to harmonize, not less with the obvious scope of the whole 
chapter, than with the genius of the Hebrew language, and with 


* Jeremiah, vii. 22. “ For I spake not unto your Fathers, nor commanded them, 
in the cay that I brought them out of the land of ont, concerning burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices:” “ But,” proceeds the prophet in the 23d verse, “ this thing T commanded 
them, saying, Obey my voice,” &c. 
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the method of inspired teachers. He considers it as simply a de- 
claration of the superior* obligations of obedience over sacrifice, 
and of the greater stress, which God from the first existence of 
the Jews as a nation laid upon the former. It is by some sup- 
posed to refer immediately to that solemn annunciation of the re- 
sults of obedience, soon after their deliverance, which is given in 
Exodus, xvi. 26. Such an announcement as that for which Mr. 
Faber contends, would seem quite irrelevant to the subject in 
hand. In the midst of a persuasive to obedience and repentance, 
the declaration that God did not at one particular period of his 
dispensation institute sacrifice, but did institute it at some other 
time, which Mr. Faber must maintain, if he affirms the divine 
origin of Sacrifice; such a declaration, we say, appears to present 
itself, altogether without any visible connection with the argument. 
But take it as one of those intimations of the itrinsic inefficacy 
of the typical sacrifices, or of their inferiority to obedience and 
repentance, which are so common in Scripture; then the connec- 
tion is simple and obvious. Glassius is convinced that this is the 
true sense, and deems it so clear, that he hesitates not to cite it 
as one of his examples of the Hebraistic use of the negative ad- 
verb, to express comparison. A reference to this writer will fur- 
nish the reader with many parallel passages. ) 

We shall now proceed to the “ treatise” of Mr. Faber, fol- 
lowing, as closely as we can, his own arrangement, and endea- 
vouring to give our readers as complete an outline of its plan and 
arguments as our limits will permit. 

He introduces the discussion with some preliminary remarks, 
tending to exhibit the point on which he conceives the question 
at issue to hinge. 

The substance of these remarks is, that a system of religion 
revealed by God must be adapted to the necessities of those to 
whom it is revealed. That no religion can be suitable to the con- 
dition of a fallen creature, unless one which holds forth the pos- 
sibility of reconciliation with God. “ A religion professedly 
suitable to the condition of fallen man, is alone the subject of the 
present discussion.” 


“ That accordingly, under all its three dispensations, the religion 
which God is known to have communicated to sinful man, holds forth 
the possibility of a reconciliation with himself. But in holding forth the 
possibility, a question arises, whether it also propounds the principle on 
which that reconciliation is to be etlected.” 


That in two of the dispensations the principle is propounded 


* As in the parallel place, Hosea, vi. 6.“ I desired mercy and not sacrifice; and 
the knowledge of God more than burnt-offcrings.” 
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and reduced to practice in sacrifice :—but all the three dispensa- 
tions are characterized by the rite of sacrifice ; consequently there 
is, at least, an aftinity of the outward act; and under the two 
dispensations, the Christian and the Levitical, the inward purpose 
is atonement, and the connection between the two is studied and 
intentional. As the Patriarchal dispensation is distinguished by 
sacrifices, (the same outward act that characterizes the others,) 
the same inward purpose, and the same intentional and studied 
connection is presumed to exist in all the three. 

The question, according to these views, and indeed by the con- 
cession of Mr. Davison, hinges chiefly on the point, “ Whether any 
of the animal sacrifices approbatively offered up under Patriarchism, 
were or were not piacular ?” 

To this Mr. ee directs his principal attention and with 
great ability and success. 

In the two first chapters of his second section, he demonstrates 
that the Israelites found the Canaanites addicted to the practice 
of human sacrifices, in which horrid custom they imitated their 
enemies ; that, according to the direct testimony of Micah,* these 
sacrifices had unquestionably atonement for the object. Con- 
sequently, that the doctrine of piacular sacrifice was not, as Mr, 
Davison affirms, a new doctrine. He endeavours also to prove, 
from the universality of the doctrine of atonement among the 
heathens, that it must have been derived from some common 
source—and that source was Noah—from whose character it 
could not be held, that he offered sacrifices either derived from 
the workings of superstition or not approved by God ; and, there- 
fore, div inely approved piacular sacrifice was no new doctrine 
antecedently to the law. But we cannot dwell on these points. 
We proceed to the more direct evidences; the first of which 
noticed by Mr. Faber are those recorded in the Book of Job. 

This is by no means new ground, but Mr. Faber has reasoned 
upon it with great force and ability. As the antiquity of the 
book, so far, at least, as is necessary for Mr, Faber’s argument, 
is conceded by Mr. Davison; the discussion is confined simply 
to the sense which the passagest in question may be considered 
to bear. The texts referred to are as follow :— 


“ His sons went and feasted in their houses every one his day: and 
sent and called for their three sisters, to cat and to drink with them. And 
it was so, when the days of their feasting were gone about, that Job sent 
and sanctified them, and rose up early in the morning, and offered burnt- 
offerings according to the number of them all: for Job said, tt may be, that 
my sons have sinned, and cursed God in their hearts. Thus did Job con- 
tually.” 


* Micah, vi. 7. + Job, i. 4, 5. and xlii, 7—9. 
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“ It was so, that, after the Lord had spoken these words unto Job, the 
Tord said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath ts kindled against thee and 
against thy two friends ; for ye have not spoken of me the thing that is 
right, as my servant Job hath. Therefore take unto you now seven bullocks 
and seven rams, and go to my servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a 
burnt-offering ; and my servant Job shall pray for you; for him will I 
accept : lest I deal with you after your folly, in that ye have not spoken of 
me the thing which is right, like my servant Job. So Eliphaz the Te- 
manite, and Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite, went, and did 
according as the Lord commanded them ; the Lord also accepted Job.” 


It must be seen at a glance, that these passages have a most 
important reference to “the point at issue; and, in fact, if Mr, 
Faber reasons upon them correctly, as we think he does, they at 
once, and beyond all question, decide, the former, in the practice 
of Job himself, the recognition of piacular sacrifice, and the latter, 
in the case of his three friends, its being divinely commanded, 
antecedently to the law of Moses. 

The question whether it were merely deprecatory, or complexly 
piacular, is determined in favour of the latter, by the manifest 
incongruity which the former hypothesis would present in sup- 
posing that God would command that mode of appeasing him, 
which conveyed the notion of as it were “ driving a bargain” with 
him. The remarks of Mr. Faber upon what he terms Mr. Da- 


vison’s ‘‘ management” of the sacrifice of the three friends are 
very satisfactory. 


** From the circumstance of the intercessory prayer of Job being men- 
tioned in conjunction with the burnt- offering of his friends, Mr. Davison 
takes occasion to deny altogether the expiatory power of the sacrifice. 
I am at a loss to perceive how such a conclusion results legitimately 
from such premises. If the friends of Job were to be reconciled with 
rang: exclusively through the holy man’s intercession, it will be difficult 

to specify wherein consisted the utility of the sacrifice. Clearly the 
sacrifice was to be offered up because they had sinned, and lest God should 
deal with them after their folly ; and clearly it was altogether useless, 
unless it reer in some mode or another to procure the remission of 
their offence. So differently do different persons view the same matter, 
each probably more or less under the influence of their respective pre- 
viously adopted opinions, that Mr. Davison’s premises would have con- 
ducted myself to a precisely opposite conclusion. By the command of 
God, the friends of Job offer up a burnt- -offering, because they have 
offended, and lest God should deal with them after their folly ; and, by the 
command also of God, Job himself intercedes on their behalf, for the 
same reason and with the same purpose. These, I apprehend, are the 
premises common to Mr. Davison and myself; and, from them, I should 
certainly conclude, not that the intercession of Job was exclusively effi- 
cacious, and that the sacrifice of his friends possessed no expiatory power ; 
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but that Job's intercession would be wholly inefficacious, if the prescribed 
expiatory sacrifice were omitted. In drawing such a conclusion, | am 
not a little influenced by the apparently analogical case of the great 
Christian Sacrifice. Our Lord was offered up on our bebalf, that 

his one sacrifice of himself he might fully atone for all our offences ; 
and our Lord also, as we learn from Holy Writ, ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for us. Intercessory prayer and piacular sacrifice are here, we 
see, avowedly united ; and we are certain that the prayer of the Great 
Intercessor, no less than the prayer of Job, will be heard and accepted of 
the Lord. Yet, notwithstanding this undoubted circumstance, it were 
most unsatisfactory reasoning thence to infer, that, because the prayer 
was efficacious, therefore the sacrifice possessed no expiatory power.” —p. 69 
—70. 

We are compelled to pass over in haste, the sacrifice of Noah, 
and we the less scruple to do so, as, though not unimportant, it 
is not one of the strongest grounds of the argument, and is more 
open to conjecture. ~The use of the phrase ‘* sweet savour,” or 
“savour of rest,” as applicable by the Jews to their piacular 
offerings, is familiar to every student of the Bible. And it is 
impossible to overlook St. Paul’s well-known and remarkable 
adaptation of this peculiar phrase to our great and all-sufficient 
sacrifice. ‘ As Christ also hath loved us, and hath given himself 
for us, an offering, and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling 
savour.” Altingius and Witsius have some very striking remarks 
upon these words, which were used by Moses in describing 
Noah’s sacrifice. But we must pass on to the important and 
much-litigated text, of which Lightfoot first elicited the sense ap- 
plicable to this controversy, and which has since been placed in a 
more vivid light by the learning of Magee and others. Upon 
this, we think, Mr. Faber’s remarks highly valuable and impor- 
tant, and the more so as Mr. Molesworth, who preceded him on 
the same side, did not venture to arbitrate between the acute and 
learned disputants upon the sense of the word nxon. 

The point at issue is, whether the words of the seventh verse 
of Gen. iv. are to be interpreted a sin-offering, or the punishment 
of sin coucheth at the door. Mr. Davison contends for the latter, 
as more congenial with the tenor of the context; and, to show 
that the Hebrew admits of this interpretation, he adduces argu- 
ments to show that Chattah, “ if it 1s there to be understood in 


its secondary sense, may as well be the punishment of sin, as an 
atonement for it.”* 


Mr. Faber admits, that— 
“ We might, in the abstract, fairly conjecture the grammatical possi- 
* Davison’s Inquiry, &c. p. 58. 
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bility of the words bearing the yet additional sense of punishment on ac- 
count of sin.” 


But Mr. Davison has not proved that it does so. 


** The point,” observes Mr. Fa , I take it, is not, what, on the 

scinuillned principle of Hebraic ideality, the word abstractedly may 

be thought caraBLe of meaning; but the point is, what, in well-ascer- 

tained usage, it actually pozES mean.” achat 
And he contends that— 


“The only mode in which this necessary matter can be accomplished, 
is by the production of a passage, in which the word Chattah must de- 
note punishment for sin, and cannot denote either sin or sin-offering.” 


He then adduces several passages in which Chattah can denote 
nothing else than sin-offering, and is utterly INCAPABLE of any 
other translation. Indeed there could be no difficulty in doing 
this, for it has been already done by various lexicographers, and 
such instances are abundant. Even in Levit. iv., from which he 
takes one of his examples, four or five more proofs might have 
been adduced, and also from various parts of both the historical 
and prophetical books of the Old Testament. Lightfoot mentions 
the frequency of its occurrence in this sense in Leviticus and also 
cites Hosea. Mr. Davison does not dispute the ‘sense of the 
word. Mr. Faber then calls upon him to produce, not any thing 
like the body of evidence which establishes the sense of sin- 
offering, but even one single text in which it MusT denote punish- 
ment for sin; and also proceeds to examine those passages from 
which the sense of punishment is attempted to be deduced. They 
certainly fall far short of the proof required. . 

However, we are compelled by that impartiality to which our 
inclination leads us, and which our office requires of us, to 
admit, that Mr. Faber is less successful in parrying the point of 
that passage (Lamentations, iil. 39.) which, with a candour very 
honourable to himself, he puts into the hand of his opponent. 

The scope of the chapter, and the force of the context, we 
think, are very strongly in favour of that sense of the word which 
Mr. Davison desires to establish, in order to show the admissibi- 
lity of its being interpreted, in a secondary sense, punishment for 
sin. But still it is not a decisive instance—and standing, as it 
does, solitary, we cannot recognize the safety of relying upon it ° 
against the clear and unquestioned examples opposed to it. 

The attempt to support the sense of “ punishment for sin” has 
been made by lexicographers and critics; but, after some exami- 


nation, we have seen no case in which any sufficient proof’ has 
been adduced. | 
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Pagninus offers as instances of his sense of the word Chattah 
the passage of Zech. xiv. 19. adduced by Mr. Davison, and also. 
1 Kings, viii. 16., and Psalm cix. 14. | : 

But a very slight examination will shaw, that they are quite 
insufficient for the purpose. Glassius also mentions the notion of . 
punishment being by some attached to Chattah interpreted simply. 
as sin, but he neither adduces any passage to support it, nor does 
he seem to consider it as a construction which can be affirmed: 
with any degree of certainty. 


On the anachronism which Mr. Davison attributed to Light- 
foot, Mr. Faber makes the following observations :— , 


“ The eminently-learned Lightfoot, whom I cannot but think to have 
been reprobated far too disdainfully by Mr, Davison, has doubtless 
marred, by a sort of ill-advised anachronism what would otherwise have. 
been a reasonable and consistent explanation. I find it difficult indeed 
to believe that Moses introduced the Lord as speaking of @ sin-offering. 

ing at the door, in proleptic allusion to the circumstance, that under the. 

the victims for sacrifice were always brought to the door of the taber- 
nacle ; but I should greatly hesitate to censure the opinion that the vic- 
tims for sacrifice, during the primitive ages, were brought to the door of the. 
consecrated sacellum, and that the ordinance was thence pexivep into the 
Levitical dispensation.” —p. 254. 

However complacently Mr. Faber might be disposed to treat 
this opinion, we much question whether it would meet with the 
same respect on the part of his acute opponent, who, we shrewdly 
suspect, would note down some hint against ‘‘ the consecrated sa-. 
cellum,” as having an affinity with a certain process called petitio 
= But, be this as it may, we see neither the necessity of, 

r. Faber’s defence, nor the justice of Mr. Davison’s censure. 
Lightfoot has been guilty of no anachronism, nor does he appear. 
to us to contemplate the prolepsis which startles Mr. Faber’s 
faith. No one contends that inspiration dictates every word 
and expression, but simply the subject matter; and if Moses were 
informing the Israelites, that God told Cain that a sin-offering 
was at hand, or easy to be had, we see nothing extraordinary. in his 
using the phrase, a sin-offering lieth at the door, inasmuch as_ that 
phrase must easily convey his meaning to persons accustomed, as. 
the Israelites were, to bring their victims to the door of the taber-. 
nacle, and perhaps as familiar with the import of the phrase as. 
with the custom itself. And what more has Lightfoot said? His. 
words are, ‘‘ Et mos erat, cui ut notissimo Moses sermonem accom- 
modavit, collocare sacrificia ante fores sanctuaril.” 

We cannot quit this part of our subject without transcribing | 
one valuable remark of Mr. Faber’s, which well exhibits the. 
danger of giving the reins to mere “ etymological speculation,” 
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and shows the student the necessity of bringing his inferences to 
the test of actual usage. . 
** The extreme danger of practically building upon the system of ety- 
ical speculation, which has been advocated by Mr. Davison, is 
strikingly exemplified in the different fates of the two Hebrew words 

** In its primary sense naon denotes sin ; its secondary i sense, 
something dad while in its primary sense denotes iniquity ; aud 
analogously, in its secondary ideal sense, something for wiquity. 

_“ Yet mark the singular difference, or divergence of meaning, when, 
in the developement of their common secondary ideal sense, they are 
each brought into practical employ. 

“The word mxon in the developement of its secondary ideal sense, 
Never denotes punishment for sin; Auways denotes an offering for 
sin. But the word j1y, in the developement of its strictly identical 
secondary ideal sense, Never denotes an offering for iniquity; Auways 
denotes punishment for iniquity. Now, according to Mr. Davison’s system 
of etymologic specylation, each word alike, in the practical developement 
of its secondary ideal sense, ovcut to have signified both gacrifice and 
punishment: yet, in despite of system, plain matter of fact has demon- 
strated, that this is nor the case. 

“On Mr. Davison's principle of settling the sense of Hebrew words 
through the instrumentality of etymological conjecture, I have as good 
a right to maintain, that pry denotes a sacrifice for iniquity, as“he can 
have to maintain that mxon denotes punishment for sin.” —p. 111, 112. 


The remarks with which our author endeayours to establish the 
greater congruity of the sense for which he contends, than of the 
sense advocated by Mr. Davison, we cannot well condense; and, 
after the arguments already used, and considering the inconclu-. 
siveness of reasonings upon the propriety of this or*that conjec- 
ture, we pass them with the less regret. 

The peculiar difficulties which beset the reconcilement of the 
version of the Seventy with the Hebrew text, and which, while: 
they have given rise to a variety of solutions, after all may be 
said, as Eugubinus observes, “ Sibylla indigere ;’—the little. in-: 
formation we have upon the antecedent character of the two 
brothers, and the debateable nature of conclusions drawn from’ 
the presumed requisitions of Hebrew parallelisms,— these. united: 
considerations induce us to hold Mr. Faber’s remarks on this 
part, however ingenious and able, as less important to the main 

ye the Faith of Abel, his observations, though just, have no-. 
thing of novelty, and the subject, as well as the peculiar line of | 
argument adopted by Mr. Davison with respect to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, has been very fully examined by his predecessor 
Mr. Molesworth. And after all, there will not perhaps be found 
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in the work of either of these writers any one remark more acute 
or more to the purpose-than this of Witsius. 


** Preterea observandum est, Panlum dicere, non quod Abel tali fide 
virerit, aut justus fuerit, sed tali_ fide osruLERIT, ut fides oblationis prin- 
cipium fuerit. Quum autem fides Paulo descripta mandato et promis- 
sione Dei nitatur, consequens est ut ex mandato Dei obtulerit, expecta- 
veritque soe savrificium gratum futurum esse Deo secundum promis- 
sionem. 


In the chaptert devoted to the consideration of the evidence of 
the divine institution of sacrifice from the language of Moses in 
speaking of the rite, as one whose nature and import was well 
known to those to whom it was addressed, Mr, Faber does not, 
that we perceive, bring forward any fresh materials or anything 
requiring particular notice. And his observations in the next 
chapter, though tending to prove that sacrifice offered by human 
suggestion was not likely to be acceptable to God, still are no 
direct reply to Hammond’s interpretation of iAobpyoxeie and Mr.. 


Davison’s views of the same. 
In the fourth section Mr. Faber turns to the consideration of, 
those objections which have been urged against the “ opinion, ~ 
that expiatory sacrifice was divinely instituted at the commence- 
ment of the Patriarchal dispensation.” His remarks upon the 
want of express mention of the institution of piacular sacrifice in 
the history of the Patriarchal dispensation, and particularly his 
views of the supposed distinction between the mode in which sa- 
crifice and the sanctification of the Sabbath are recorded, entirely 
harmonize with those of Mr. Molesworth, but in this last parti- 
cular are op to those of Mr. Holden, in his work upon the 
“ Christian Sabbath.” | We cannot-now arbitrate between these 
opinions. 

For Mr. Faber’s reasonings on the detached objections to the in- 
stitution of sacrifice, we must refer the reader to the work itself, 
as we find that we are now encroaching upon the limits allotted to 
us, and perhaps on the reader’s patience. There is only one 
chaptert to which we shall request particular attention. In this 
Mr. Faber has proved beyond all question, that the unanimous. 
judgment of the early ecclesiastical writers, in favour of the 

uman irvention of sacrifice, has been assumed by Spenser and 
Outram upon but very slight evidence adduced; and that Mr. 
Davison, taking their authority only as his ground, has affirmed 
without sufficient examination, that the doctrine of the Divine 
“a of Sacrifice, is a “ modern and puritan doctrine.” . 
he testimonies contributed by Spenser and Outram Mr. 
Mis, Sac. tom. i459. Sect.iii. chap. 3. Seet.iv. chap, 8. 
NO. V.—JAN. 1828. - G 
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Faber reduces to those of four early writers; whether more than 
four may be found he does not pretend to determine, but only 
four have been adduced. The bold assumption, which Mr. 
Davison founds on these, relative to the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers upon the human origin of sacrifice, and the determi-. 
nation of the rise of the opposite opinion to the age of Puritan- 
ism, is, by a very simple process, demonstrated to be altogether 
untenable, and, indeed, to savour of a want of caution and in- 
vestigation, which must greatly shake the authority of the learned 
writer of the “‘ Inquiry” upon the question of sacrifice. 

Mr. Faber brings forward the testimony of four early writers, 
in opposition to the four, which have been adduced as examples 
of the unanimity claimed by Mr. Davison upon his views of the 

uestion. | 


ist. Philo the Jew says, 


** Abel brought neither the same oblation as Cain nor in the same manner :- 
but instead of things inanimate, he brought things animate; and, instead of 
later and secondary products, he brought the older and the first : for he of- 

Jered up sacrifice from the firstlings of his flock, and from their fat, 
ACCORDING TO THE MOST HOLY COMMAND,” 


2d. His next example is that of Augustine, whose declaration, 
and distinct reference of the earliest sacrifice to the prophetic in- 
tentions of God are clear and indisputable. As the citation is 
long we cannot give the whole, but we think the words here 


adduced will be sufficient to show the opinion of that learned 
Father. | 


“* For the prophetic wnmolation of Blood, testifying from the very com- 
mencement of the Human race, the future passion of the Mediator, is a 
matter of deep antiquity; inasmuch as Abel is found, in Holy Scripture, 
TO HAVE BEEN THE FIRST WHO OFFERED UP THIS PROPHETIC IMMOLA- 
TION. 


_ Hence it is no marvel if the fallen angels, of whom the two special vices 
are pride and falsehood, flitting through the air, exacted from their wor- 
shippers, by whom they wished to be esteemed Gods, that service which they 
knew was justly due to the true God alone. Sacrifice, therefore, sufficiently 


shows to whom it is due, not only When The True God Justly Commands it, 
but even when a false God proudly exacts it.” 


St. Athanasius. 


“© The Saints,” he remarks, “ those real heralds of the truth, agree with 
one another, and vary not among themselves. For, though they were born 
at different times, yet being the Prophets of the one true God and the har- 
momous Evangelists of the one same Word, they mu tend to one and the 
same purpose.” ‘“‘ What Moses taught, those things his predecessor Abra- 
ham had preserved ; and, what Abraham had preserved, with those things 
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Noah and Enoch were well acquainted; for Tury Mave A Distinction 
Between Tue Cizan Anp Tue Uncrean, and were acceptable to the 
Deit 


_ “ Thus also, in like manner, Abel bore testimony. For he knew what he 


had learned from Adam; and Avam Tavcur Onty Waar 
He Hap Previousty Learnep From Tue Lorp. 


__ © Accordingly, the same Lord, at the end of the ages, having come into 
the world for the Abolition of sin, declared: I give you not a new command 
ment, but an ancient commandment which ye have heard from the begin- 
ning. 
We subjoin to this passage Mr. Faber’s candid admission, that 
it does not mention sacrifice itself, but we concur with him in his 
conclusion respecting its being the object of Athanasius’ remarks. 


In this passage,” he says, ‘I readily allow, there is no precise men- 
tion of sacrifice itself; but both the general drift of the argument and 
the peculiarity of the language employed, compel us, I think, to admit 
that Athanasius had specially in his eye the TYPICAL Or PROPHETICAL rite 
of expiatory sacrifiee,”* 


4thly. He cites Eusebius, whose testimony we do not tran- 
scribe, both on account of the length of the passage and because 
Outram has disputed whether the judgment of this Father can be 
proved from the expressions ty Mr. Faber offers some very 
strong arguments to show that the passage does indicate the be- 
lief of Eusebius in the divine origin of sacrifice, and to those ar- 
guments we must refer the reader.} 

The Fathers, as Mr. Faber justly observes, may be right or 
wrong, in their opinion, but in this part of his work he*is “ pro- 
ducing evidence not to the truth of a tenet, but to its ecc/e- 
siastical antiquity.” And with respect to this, the above citations, 
like the rain, and the floods, and the wind, descending upon the 
house built on sand, at once sweep away the whole foundation - 
of Mr. Davison’s assertion, that the Fathers were unanimous in — 
their judgment upon the human origin of sacrifice, and that the 
notion of its divine institution is the modern doctrine of the Puri- 
tanical times. 

_Independently of the direct testimonies adduced by Mr. Faber, 
his researches, he states, tend to the inference which, a priori, we 
should have drawn from our knowledge of the principal points 
which claimed the inquiries of the Fathers, and excited their con- 
troversies. We should have expected to find them generally, “ so 
far as a direct expressionof sentiment is concerned,” neutral onthe 
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subject here “s issue. They were not likely to-have-been led to 
any minute and accurate investigation of it. = 
(inthis point of view, and as the subject-matter belong 
to their times, but to those respecting which they had probab 
more: materials than we have to form a judgment, we never aie 
considered their authority as of any great weight in the con- 
troversy. Many, however, with that just veneration which is due 
tothe authority of the Fathers upon certain points, are apt insensi- 
bly to mingle an indiscriminate submission to their decisions in 
matters wherein their judgment cannot be better informed than 
that of other Christians. i 

On such persons the bold assertion of Mr. Davison, backed by 
the authority of Spenser and Outram, might have considerable in- 
fluence; and Mr. Faber has rendered good service in exposing 
the error. The candour and liberality with which Mr. Davison 
discusses the subject, independently of his general character, are 
ample pledges to us that he was not aware that his position was. 
groundless, but was misled by relying too implicitly upon the re- 
search and industry of the two above-mentioned learned writers. 
But we are the more surprised that an Inquirer so well acquainted 
with books should have fallen into this mistake; because Fabri- 
cius has expressly denied the accuracy of Outram and S 
and has quoted the very passage selected by Mr. Faber from 
Athanasius, in proof of the fallacy of their siti that the 
sense of the Fathers was unanimous on the subject. And besides 
those cited by Mr. Faber, there are other passages. We quote, 
for instance, two from Augustine. Speaking of sacrifices he says, 


* Nobis prodest colere Deum-non ipsi Deo. Cum ergo inspirat, et 
docet, quomodo colendus sit, von solum sua nulla indigentia facit, sed nos- 


tra maxima utilitate.” 
And again. 


** Cum-aliud oblatum est ab antiquis sanctis, aliud ab iis qui nun¢ 
sunt offertur, NON HUMANA PRESUMPTIONE SED AUCTORITATE: Drvina, 
temporibus congrua sacra mysteria celebrantur, non Deus aut — 
commutatur,”— August. Quest. cont. Pagan. lib. vi. qu. 3. 


We have observed that, a priors, we should have drawn ehie tins! 
ference to which Mr. Faber’s examination, as far as it went, con- 
ducted him; that among the majority of the Fathers a neutrality 
would be found to prevail, far direct expreision of 
ment is concerned.” But in fairness, we must also state, that we 


are of opinion that the actual judgment of the Fathers, so far as it’ 
can be collected from indirect expressions, and the general tenor 
of their allusions to this subject, is opposed to Mr. Faber. They 
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gians are generally disposed, to.deny the divine origin of saorifies. 
As neither Mr, Davison nor Mr. ‘Faber appear 'to:have taken the 
reasons of this into consideration, we think it: may not be unpro+ 
fitable to lay before the reader- some circumstances which ‘may 
tend to show with what abatements their very 
point ought to be received. 

The mention of sacrifice by the Fathers will be generully found 
to occur in the controversies with the Heathens, or with the Jews) 
when the object of their arguments was to dissuade them from ‘the 
contmuance of the rite, and to show the Heathen, who alleged the 
use of sacrifice by the people of God, that it was a temporary rite 
adapted to the temporary circumstances of the Jewish nation, and 
that its necessity had now passed away. It is obvious, therefore, 
that it was no part of their argument, to show the high antiquity 
or the divine origin of sacrifice. They dwell principally pa 
those texts of Scrapture which show that sacrifice was to be 
away, and was inferior. to obedience and purity of heart; and that 
the distinction between the sacrifices of the Jews and those of the 
Heathens, was in the persons to whom they were be, sper 
offered—the one to the true God, the other to demons 
in this controversy. led them to examine closely the evidences ot 
the divine origin of sacrifice. It was their*object rather to — | 

e than to exalt the rite. 

he Romanists, on the other hand, had another object, but-one 
not conformable to the divine institution of sacrifice. ‘The com- 
manded and typical sacrifices they knew were all fulfilled and 
abrogated bes Christ had exclaimed, “ It is finished;” but they 
wanted to show that sacrifice was still obli > al in order to sup= 
port their monstrous doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass. How 
do they effect this? By contending that though the — sacrifices 
were annulled, yet atittins itself was originally “ ol natu~ 
rali;” that it was the suggestion of human reason, being ac- 
cepted by God, was the suggestion of right reason, and therefore . 
always obligatory and acceptable. ‘These considerations will, we 
think, to a great degree, account for their opinions in favour of the 
human institution of sacrifice, and serve to assist the student in 
appreciating the authority of the parties referred to in this contro- 
versy; and potwithsmoding this, neither the Fathers nor the Ro- 
manists have been unanimous in their suffrages. 

To conclude with a few words on the general charactet.of the 
_ work before us, we would observe, that it is a very valuable trea~ 
tise on the subject of Sacrifice, containing a body of reasoning and 
evidence sufficient to satisfy any impartial mind that = rite owes 
its origin. to divine institution, — 

In placing in a clear light and strengthening the various pile 
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tions which have been maintained by the several defenders of this. 
doctrine, and in bringing the stores of his learning to bear upon 
the subject, Mr. Faber has shown himself an able advocate. If 
we were called upon to specify any places in which he has dis- 
played less power than elsewhere, we should point to his remarks 
upon the intent and range of the Mosaic atonements, which, we 
think, constitute the peculiar and the original features of Mr. 
Davison’s arguments. There are some of these, indeed, some 
conclusions connected with the reasonings built upon the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and also with Mr. Davison’s views of the case of 
Isaac, which Mr. Faber has altogether overlooked, or held unde- 
serving of particular notice. 

The style of the book is, suitably to the subject, plain and 
ve, but with a formality sometimes almost amounting to 
Saar. The reasoning is clear, the data candidly set forth, and 
the conclusions in general fairly and logically drawn. Every 
where, we observe with pleasure, is to be traced that temperate 
and liberal spirit which ought to prevail in Christian discussions; 
which, without injuring the cause by affected and undue conces- 
sions, can make allowance for human infirmities, and feel humbly 
conscious of human fallibility; which alike shuns the insulting dog- 
matism of arrogance, afid despises the paltry triumphs of sophistry. 

We think the author sometimes, as it were, spreads out his ar- 
gument to too great an extent, minutely expressing every petty 
and obvious link of his logical chain. ‘The effect of this is to 
exhaust the patience of the readers “ of these degenerate days,” 
who demand condensation and point. His treatise displays ra- 
ther the indications of theological research, general learning, and 
good sense, than originality of thought, or peculiar polemical 
acuteness. Yet it is a book of which we should expect that few 
would rise from the perusal without concurring with the author 
in the doctrine he proposes to vindicate. 


Arr. IV.—History of the Commonwealth of England: 
iis Commencement to the Restoration of Charles the Second. 


By William Godwin. Vol. ILI. 8vo. 16s. London. Colburn. 
1827. | 


Tuis volume is, im some respects, much more to our taste than 
either of the preceding. ‘The spirit with which it is written is, 
upon the whole, more moderate and better informed; while the 
author condescends on more frequent occasions to relinquish the 
round of a partizan and to occupy that of a reporter of facts. 
is work, no doubt, still retains so much of its original character 
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that it cannot fail to be -viewed, by every candid reader, as a. 
defence or eulogy of a certain class of men, rather than as an ims 
partial narrative of events, the most important, perhaps, that any. 
where mark the course of British history, Nay, the, propensity 
to extol his favourite heroes is, in several: instances, carried. so far 
that it only excites a smile at/the weakness or the party-spirit 0! 
a man, who can find out motives for the most base and 
Rapooraeny conduct, and discover the proofs of a virtuous, er 
lightened patriotism where every one else is shocked with the 
grossest manifestations of selfishness and deceit. i 

This portion of Mr. Godwin’s undertaking has, moreover, had 
the advantage of deriving authenticity from certain vouchers, 
which have not hitherto been fully open to public inspection. 
He congratulates his reader on an “ invaluable accession of 
authorities,” drawn from the collection of records relating to the 

riod under review, and deposited at the State-Paper Office, 
Maneisitans bestowing, at the same time, just praise on the 
learned diligence of Mr. Lemon, the Deputy Keeper in that 
establishment, Previously to his superintendence, we are told, 
these records were in a state of absolute chaos, incapable of being 
used or consulted by any one. By the labour of years, by an 
industry and application indefatigable and unparalleled, he has 
rescued innumerable documents from oblivion, and has arranged 
and caused to be bound.in volumes, to the amount of some 
hundreds, detached memoranda and single leaves of paper, which 
together form an almost complete record of the pecuniary mea- 
sures and financial proceedings of the Long Parliament, during — 
the arduous and critical period of its government. In addition 
to this important collection, there is to be found in the British 
Museum the magnificent gift of George the Third, consisting of 
tracts and other publications printed inthe days of the Common- 
wealth, and abounding, we need not add, with the most various 
information, ‘They comprize, it is stated, a complete series of 
the newspapers of the times... They include almost every fugitive 
pamphlet or sheet which issued from the press during that period, 
puiecailid at the;moment by some industrious collector, bound 
uniformly, and marked on the title-page of each with the day of 
the month on which it was bought, which is, for the most part, 
the very day of publication. a 

No sooner had Cromwell cleared the field by the murder of the 
king, than he looked round for materials with which to’construct 
the fabric of his ambition. The army, formerly so serviceable, 
-began almost as soon as himself, to contemplate ulterior objects, 
‘and especially to concert such measures as might prevent them ~ 
from becoming victims of the tyranny which their own hands had 
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mainly contributed to establish. Instigated by the restless spirit. 
of Lilburne, the soldiers claimed the exercise of a right which 
their general first taught them to assume, and insisted that no step 
should be taken in the settlement of the government or in the 
administration of affairs, without their sees and concurrence, 
The cabals of Newmarket and of T'riploe-heath were not for- 

tten by the sullen warriors who had intimidated the Parliament 
in the year 1647; and it was not unnatural on their part to con- 
clude that the same power which had shaken the crown froma 
legitimate head, might prevent it from being placed upon that of. 
usurper. It was in vain that general orders were issued by the 
Commander-in-Chief forbidding a — of the scenes which 
had’ been acted by the Agitators. It was to no purpose that this 
authority prohibited all private meetings of officers or soldiers, 
without previous allowance from the Council of War; or that a 
committee was appointed to consider of a way in which. those 
might be punished who should endeavour to breed any discontent 
in the army, not being themselves members of that fra The 
precedent sanctioned by Cromwell was much too recent, and its 
success much too striking, to leave any room for doubt as to the 
expediency of its revival. Regarding the design ef drawing offa 
certain number of regiments for the service of [reland as a viola- 
tion of their privileges, and as the means of weakening their in- 
fluence at home, they resolved to oppose it. Five troopers were 
indeed condemned to death by the Council of War for mutiny, 
in refusing ‘to march upon their colonel’s orders, and violently 
taking possession of the colours. One of them was even shot 
for that offence in St. Paul’s Church-yard; but such was the 
height to which the spirit of insurrection had risen, that the 
government could not prevent him from being buried with mi- 
litary honours. One thousand soldiers, as Whitlocke informs 
us, went before the corpse, in files four or five deep; then fol- 
lowed the corpse itself with six trumpets sounding a soldier’s 
knell, next, the horse of the deceased covered with mourning ; 
and the procession was closed with several thousand men, with 
sea-green and black ribbands, and’ a great. pumber of women. 
The regiments of Ireton, Harrison, Skippon, Scroop, Ingoldsby, 
and Horton were, at the same time, in a state of the utmost dis- 
affection, and had proceeded so far as to nominate agents to 
represent their grievances at a general meeting of military dele- 
gates. ‘They gave out that the troops in the north and the west 
were animated with the same spirit; that those in Wales were 


ready to join them; and that as soon as they put their ranks in 


motion metropolis itself would declare in their favour. In 
the manifesto published by Captain Thompson at Banbury, the 
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malcontents make bold to declare.that, “ through an unavoidable 
necessity, no other means — left under heaven, they are in 
forced to betake themselves to the law of nature to’ defend -and 
preserve themselves and their native rights, arid therefore ; are ree. 
solved as one man to attempt to redeem the. magistracy of Eng+ 
land’ from the power of the sword.”—Clement Walker, part ii. 

158. 
5 The activity of Fairfax and Cromwell prevented, at small 
expense of bloodshed, the horrors of military insubordination, 
and, perhaps, the renewal of civil war; for, not only was the 
army filled with disappointment and suspicion, but the people-at 
large, anticipating the selfish designs of their rulers, felt no at- 
tachment to an order of things which had been brought to pass | 
by means so equivocal, and calculated too, as they thought, to 
effect ends in no respect favourable to their interest or repose. 
The adherents of the new system comprehended but a small por- 
tion of the nation; while the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
though at variance with one another, would have cordially agreed 
in the restoration of monarchy, and even in elevating to the throne 
the eldest son of the late King. Cromwell, therefore, stood for 
a time on the very brink of destruction; and it is on this account 
that the advantage which he gained over the insurgents at Burford, 
appears to us to have been of greater importance to his cause than 
the more splendid victories achieved by his arms at Naseby and 
Marston Moor. 
Mr. Godwin admits that— 


“not more than a third of the nation were attached to the Common- 
wealth’s-men and the independents ; and that the other two-thirds con- 
sisted of royalists and presbyterians. Both of these,” he remarks, “‘ how- 
ever disposed for a time to rest on their arms, were but so much the 
more exasperated against their successful rivals. The royalists during . 
the whole reign of Cromwell and of the Commonwealth never ceased from 
their plots and intrigues for the restoration of the son of the royal martyr, 
who now began to be considered by his devoted adherents more as a 
divine than as.a human being. The presbyterians, exclusively of their love 
of power, of which they had a sufficient feeling, held it as the cause of 
God himself to establish a parity of clergy, and to suppress all modes 
faith, worship and church-government but their own. Both these 
ties were for a monarchy, to be established in the line of the house of 
Stuart. Both were averse to the endurance of any religious system but 
their own. Stubbe, the intimate friend of Vane, says that the supporters. 
of intolerance were five parts in seven of the inhabitants of England.” 
But the enemies of Cromwell were not confined to the army, - 
the episcopalians, and the presbyterians. There is reason to 
believe that a considerable number in parliament were likewise 
desirous to undermine his power, or at least to confine it withia 
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such limits. as would secure the influence’ and freedom of the 
legislature. It could be with no other view that so many motions 
were made in the House for the dissolution of their own body, and 
aga al to the sense of their constituents in a general elec- 

Son had indeed been taken by an act passed two days 
an the king’s death, that no member should be allowed to sit 
who had, on ‘the fifth of the preceding December, voted in favour 
of his Majesty’s concessions, or who, having voted against the said 
concessions as a ground on which to proceed for the settlement of 
the kingdom, had not yet formally entered his dissent, or finally, 
who, being absent on that occasion, had not voted at all, and had 
not sabenquently recorded his negative voice. Nay, farther, in 
erecting the council of state, an engagement was drawn up and 
adopted, to be taken by each councillor, previously to his admis- 
sion, the purport of which was to express his approbation of all 
that had been done in the King’s trial, in the abolishing of the 
monarchy, in the taking away the House of Lords, o in the 
vote of the fourteenth of July, by which the Scottish invaders had 
been declared enemies, and all the English who adhered to them 
rebels and traitors. But, notwithstanding all these precautions, 
which betrayed a deep feeling of insecurity and alarm, the parlia- 
ment was not so firmly bound to Cromwell as to consent willingly 
to continue the instruments of his ambition, and to prop up‘a 
scheme of arbitrary rule founded on a military despotism. Mem- 
bers were not wanting who, from time to time, started the ques- 
tion of dissolution, and even urged the propriety of it upon the 
government. ‘They could not help regarding themselves, reduced 
as they now were by violence and desertion to a contemptible 
number, as unworthy to be called the representatives of the people 
of England. Besides, by the instrument called The Agreement 
of the People, presented to the Commons by Fairfax” and the 
Council of War, it was —— that the present parliament should 
expire on the 30th of April following, and that a new parliament 
should be chosen early in May, to commence its sittings early in 
June. ‘The future parliaments were to consist of four hundred 
members, to be chosen according to a new scheme and distribu- 
tion specified in the Agreement. These promises and obligations, 
however, were totally disregarded by Cromwell, who could not be 
induced to trust his cause to the ancient freeholders of the king- 
dom. He saw, to use the words of Mr. Godwin, that “ it was 
now but a small portion of his countrymen that were repub- 
licans;” and as he had, in the mean time, adopted a form of 
government not less alien to their principles than to their: habits, 
he found it necessary to use other means for its apie 
free and unbiassed suffrages. 
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_ Never were Englishmen subjected to a more’ unsufferable 
tyranny than that which they were compelled to endure at the 
crisis now under consideration. ‘The constitution had been torn 
in pieces to suit the ge of a few ambitious demagogues ; who 


scorned even to employ the forms of law except for the purpose of 


oppression, and who, concealing their real intentions behind the 
name or mere shadow of a parliament, exercised without scruple, 
a degree of power over the wealth and arms of the country which 
no sovereign had ever been able to assume. Even their apologist 
admits that the scheme of rule which they established was offen- 
sive to a great majority of the nation, and hence, that if the people 
at large had been allowed to express their opinion, through the 
medium of their parliamentary representatives, it would not have 
been tolerated six months.. Was it not then grossly inconsistent 
with that liberty, the sound of which had rung 1n their ears during 
so many seasons of bloodshed and commotion, to refuse to the 
free-born subjects of England the privilege of being heard in the 
national council? Listen to our author's reasoning on this im- 
portant subject. | 


“ A question of extreme delicacy arises in this place, whether the pre- 
sent rulers had a right to govern, and to continue a system of govern 
ment over, their country, in opposition to the will of its inhabitants? 
In other words, whether it is allowable to impose the most important 
benefit upon a man or a body of men, which he or they want the incli- 
nation to accept. Theory says, No. But in the complicated scene of 
human affairs, there is no theory that will fit all cases. Among ops 
capable of pleasure and pain, of enjoyment and suffering, the eneral ad- 
vantage is the supreme law to which all others give place. hazard 
and the evil are in one man setting up his judgment, and superseding the 
judgment of others when the affair is theirs. His intention may be the 
ores that can be imagined. His judgment may be enlightened in the 

ighest possible degree. But this is perhaps one of the cases in which 
the event must decide upon the suundness of the proceeding. If the 
usurper, for such though in the mildest sense we must style him, suc- 
ceeds, it is well. If he really effects all the good he proposes, if in the 
close of the affair he delivers up unlimited powers into the hands of the 
people now prepared for the wholesome use of them, and they become 
wise and maulike, and virtuous and happy, yes—infallibly he did well. 
It is to be feared that in a case of this infinite moment and difficulty, by 
this criterion he must be content to be judged.” —p. 120. 


The argument here employed by Mr. Godwin might be used 
to justify the most outrageous tyranny that ever made war upon 
the rights of human beings. The gloomy inquisitor proposes 
to himself an object not less important than to “ impose upon a 
man, or a body of men, the most unequivocal benefit;” and 
would be found to agree with this Jesuitical writer, that, among 
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beings capable of pleasure and pain, of enjoyment and suffering, 
the general advantage is the supreme law to which all others ought 
to give place. ‘There is no despot who, in the exercise of his un- 
challengeable authority, might not avail himself of the same views 
of human advantage. But practice as well as theory, if allowed 
to speak the unsophisticated language of freemen, will condemn 
every system which claims for a few the privilege of determining 
what ought to be the taste and the enjoyments of a whole nation, 
and more especially of selecting, contrary to their inclination, the 
form of their government and the persons who are to administer 
it. Let us suppose that a great political crisis were to throw 
into the hands of a junta, the power of restricting the number of 
authors, or of limiting the subjects on which they should write. 
It might be for the good of the public that such a power were 
assumed, and many plausible arguments could be urged in sup- 
port of its exercise. Many foolish novels, seducing tracts, and 
even injudicious histories, would be thereby prevented from in- 
sulting the public feeling, and bewildering the understandings of 
the ignorant : and, in the midst of such obvious advantages, it 
would require no mighty effort of rhetorical talent to show that it 
is allowable to impose the most unequivocal benefit upon a man 
or a body of men, though he or they might want the inclination to 
accept it. What would Mr. Godwin say to this? 

In his conduct at this period towards the parliament, there is 
no doubt that Cromwell was acting a double part, and employing 
the weapons of his two great opponents against each other. Both 
the Army and the House of Commons had their separate reasons 
for checking the ambitious designs of the Lieutenant-General; but 
each, at the same time, suspected the other of intentions which 
would have established a species of despotism not less formidable 
than that which all parties had already begun to apprehend, 
Cromwell, it is manifest, countenanced the parliament in their 
resolution not to allow themselves to be dissolved, while it is 
equally certain that, in order to render them inefficient and harm- 
less, as far at least as his interests were concerned, he brought to 
bear on this body, from time to time, the suspicions, the remon- 
strances, and the complaints of the military. The desire to pre- 
vent either of these associations from acquiring an uncontrollable 
ascendancy, is the key to the policy which he pursued, more or 
less openly, from the day on which Charles fell a victim to his 
machinations, till the hour when he himself was clothed with the 
supreme authority, under the title of Protector. 

The reader will find in Clarendon, Whitlocke, Ludlow, and 
Hutchinson, a great variety of facts to confirm the hypothesis 
now stated. After he had succeeded in reducing Ireland and 
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Scotland, and when, of course, the object which he kept in view 

n to exhibit more distinct and inviting features, his whole 
study was directed to the means of neutralizing the army, and of 
covering parliament with rem The Presbyterian party, 
which he had discountenanced all he could, and made his army 
of the Independent party, were, says the first of the histories now. 
mentioned, bold in contradicting him in the House, and crossing 
all his designs in the city, and exceedingly inveighed against the 
license which was practised in religion by the different factions: 
of Independents, Anabaptists, and the several species of these; 
who contemned all magistrates and the laws established. All 
these, how contradictory soever to one another, Cromwell che-. 
rished and protected, that he might not be overrun by the Pres- 
byterians; of whom the time was not yet come that he could 
make use. But it appears on the same authority, that the jea- 
lousy contracted against him by his own party was neither less 
active nor virulent than that he had to dread at the hands of the 
Presbyterians. Even Vane, who had shared his counsels and his 
affections, began to think his power too great for a common- 
wealth, and that neither he nor his army had sufficient depend- 
ence upon the parliament. He found, in short, that those who: 
had laboured most to raise hyn, were now the most desirous to 
bring him down; and he was too sagacious not to be aware of 
the consequences which must have attended the slightest diminu- 
tion of his authority. He saw the Presbyterians and the Indepen- 
dents approaching gradually to a union, not only in their public 
measures but in their secret intentions relative to his growing 
power: for which reason he determined, while he courted his late 
opponents, to weaken, by all possible measures, the influence of 
his wavering friends. The result cannot be more suitably de- 
scribed than in the words of Clarendon. 


“Tn this perplexity he resorts to his old remedy, his army; and again 
erects another council of officers, who, under the style, first of petitions, 
and then of remonstrances, interposed in whatsoever had any relation to 
the army; used great importunity ‘ for the arrears of their pay, that 
they might not be compelled to take free quarter upon their fellow-sub- 
jects, who already paid so great contributions and taxes, which t 
were well assured, if well managed, would abundantly defray all the 
charges of the war, and of the government.’ The sharp answers the 
parliament gave to their addresses, and the reprehensions for their pre- 
sumption in meddling with matters above them, gave the army new 
matter to reply to, and put them in mind of some former professions 
they (the parliament) had made, namely, ‘ that they would be glad to 
be eased of the burden of their employment, and that there might be 
successive parliaments to undergo the same trouble they had done.’ They 
therefore desired them ‘ that they would remember how many years they 
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had sat, and that though they had done great things, yet it was a great 
injury to the rest of the nation, to be utterly excluded from bearing any 
part in the service of their country, by their engrossing the whole power 
into their own hands, and thereupon besought them that they would settle 
a council for the administration of the government during the interval, 
and then dissolve themselves, and summon a new parliament, which they 
told them would be the most popular action they could perform,’ ”’ 


While, on the one hand, he undermined the interests and power 
of the parliament, he drove from the army, by every kind of slight 
and discouragement, the old officers and soldiers by whose means 
he had founded the Commonwealth. The principles or the pre- 
judices which had animated those men, and carried them through 
the fatigues and privations of a long war, were no longer fit in- 
struments for promoting the end which Cromwell had in view. 
He therefore recruited his ranks from a very different class of @ 


persons, not less brave perhaps in the field, and certainly much 
more manageable everywhere else. 


** He weeded out in a few months,” says Mrs. Hutchinson, “ above 
150 godly officers out of the army, with whom many of the religious @ 
soldiers went off; and in their room abundance of the king's dissolute @% 
soldiers were entertained, and the army was almost changed from that § 
godly religious army, whose valour God had crowned with triumph, into 
the dissolute army they had beaten, bearing yet a better name.” These, 
the lady further describes as, ‘‘ rascally turncoat cavaliers, and pitiful & 
sottish so of his own alliance, and other such as would swallow all @ 
things and make no question for conscience’ sake.” 


It is not to be supposed that the friends of the Commonwealth 
were blind to the dangers with which their favourite model of 
government was threatened by the insidious ambition of the Lieu- 
tenant-General. On the contrary, they were not permitted to 
remain long in doubt as to the aspiring nature of his ulterior 
views. Colonel Hutchinson, among others, 


** forbore not often to tell him what was suspected of his ambition, what 
dissimulations of his were remarked, and how dishonourable to the name 
of God and the professions of religion, and destructive to the glorious 
cause, and dangerous to all their triumphs, these things which were sus- 
pected of him would be if true. He would seem,” says the biographer of 
the person just named, “ to receive these cautions and admonitions as the 
greatest demonstrations of integrity and friendship that could be made, 
and embrace the colonel in his arms, and make serious lying professions 
to him, and often inquire men’s opinions concerning him, which the 


colonel never forbore to tell him plainly, although he knew he resented 
it not as he made show.” 


We have no doubt that the appointment of lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland was conferred upon Cromwell by the parliament, not less 
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with the view of removing him from the scene of his intrigues, 
than of bringing the war in that country to a favourable issue. 
This honour was first meant for Lambert, who, by some of 
Cromwell’s adherents, was actually proposed to the Commons; 
but the latter, influenced, it is probable, by the motives which we 
have now suggested, named him upon whose recommendation the 
other was on the point of being elected. On the tenth of July, 
accordingly, he set out to assume his command, himself in a 
coach drawn by six Flanders mares, whitish-grey, with several 
other coaches and great officers accompanying him; his life- 
guard consisting of eighty persons in stately habits, several of 
them colonels, and the meanest, field-officers or esquires. But 
he had resolved not to remain long absent from England; and, 
with this view, he engaged in the war on a principle of extermina- 
tion not less bloody and atrocious than that which disgraced the 
triumphs of the ignorant Catholics at an earlier period. It is 
amusing to read the special pleading of Mr. Godwin on the bar- 
barities committed by Cromwell in the course of his hostilities 
with the Irish. He allows himself to doubt, in the first place, 
whether the Lord-Lieutenant should have carried on the war like a 
civilized soldier or like an American savage; and then he pro- 
ceeds to examine, with the utmost coolness, the arguments which 
might be urged on either side of the question. 


“ He saw, or thought he saw, that it was in his power to finish the 
war almost at a blow. But this could only be by convincing the rabble 
of Catholic military (that is, of course, the royalists under the Marquis 
of Ormond) that he was not to be trifled with ; in other words, it could 
only be by exhibiting some examples of an appalling severity. He be- 
lieved that a certain cruelty in such a case was real humanity. His 
purpose was, in the course of the few months of the present campaign 
that were still before him, to lay all Ireland at the feet of the parliament, 
In that case how much would the evils of a few instances of early seve- 
rity be compensated, by the cutting off long years of obstinate resistance, 
such as the Irish had already sufficiently shown they were prepared to 
exhibit! It must, perhaps, be granted that Cromwell's a was 
true, and that the policy which he adopted was best calculated to 
vent a protracted war and a boundless effusion of blood. But then, on 
the other hand, an impartial inquisition requires that we should set be- 
fore us the spectacle of the gallant defenders of a place of war murdered, 
or coolly picked out for murder, after they have thrown down their arms 
and submitted to the mercy of the conqueror, Nothing can be more 
obvious than the horror and violent revulsion of the human heart at the 
contemplation of such ascene. But the true question is, as to the mode 
in which the greatest good shall be effected. Such sanguinary severities 
cannot produce a right tone of mind in those who survive. In those 
Who perpetrate them, or by whom they are approved, they engender a 
certain hardness of heart and gloomy aversion of man from man, dis- 
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positions neither consonant to morality nor true religion. In those whom 
they are designed to terrify, and to reduce to submission, they give birth 
to the feelings of a slave. Obedience may be the result; certainly not 
kindl i and mutual reconciliation. In fine, it must be admitted 
that Gren rell showed in the present occasion, that, however urbane and 
benevolent might be his general disposition, he was capable of stringing 
himself to, and going through with, acts of cruelty and horror.” 


The above remarks were suggested by the massacre which took 
-— at the storming of Drogheda, in which was a garrison of at 

ast 3,000 men. ‘The orders of Cromwell were to give no quar- 
ter, and, by his own confession, the whole number of the defend- 
ers was put to the sword. Of 140 who retreated to a tower and 
refused to surrender when summoned, the officers were knocked 
on the head, every tenth man of the privates was butchered in 


cold blood, and the rest were sent to Barbadoes like condemned | 


criminals. Similar scenes occurred in other places, and particu- 
larly at Wexford, where about 2,000 soldiers fell victims to thie 
ferocious policy of the English general. Sull, we are desired by 
Mr. Godwin to believe that there is scarcely a military commander 
on record, who was endowed with a more kindly and liberal dis- 


position, and that his urbanity and benevolence were quite un- 
paralleled! 


Upon his return from Ireland, the power of Cromwell was § 


greater and more confirmed than ever; and though he came back 
a member of (what our author admits to have been) a“ usurping 
government unsupported, nay, in secret condemned, by the nation 
they undertook to rule,” his ambition and confidence were not 
diminished. He was attacked, indeed, by Lilburne, who accused 
him of designs hostile to the independence of his country, as well 
as of a base and selfish treachery towards the late king. “ Though 
he may seem now to face about,” said that intrepid ‘libeller, if cal 
intend just and righteous things, yet, after these intrigues, what 
rational man can put any reliance upon him, that he will effect 
any real good!” We may add that the opinion entertained of him 
by Lilburne was not confined to a narrow circle ; and it was, per- 
haps, in consequence of this general suspicion against the in- 
tegrity of his motives, that no jury could be found who would 
pronounce the latter guilty of treason. 

No stronger instance could be adduced to show how slight a 
hold the government, at that period, had on the esteem or con- 
fidence of the country, than the necessity imposed upon parliament 

by the result of Lilburne’s trial, of organizing a high court of 
justice for the punishment of offences against themselves. ‘They 


had previously decided, Mr. Godwin acknowledges, that it was 


better to employ a certain degree of delusion and craft, and to 
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have recourse to the exercising of force in purging the legislative 
body, than submit to be the witnesses of a coalition between the 
king and the presbyterians which would render all their military 
labours, and all their heroic achievements, impotent and vain. In 
the present case, therefore, says he, they did not hesitate rather 
to consent to the temporary and partial suspension of trial by 
jury, than abandon all they had effected, and all that they pur- 
posed to effect, for the permanent advantage and felicity of the 
propre of England. 

What a miserable condition of things does this expedient dis- 
close! A usurping government, to repeat the words of Mr, 
Godwin, unsupported, nay, in secret, condemned by the nation 
they undertook to rule, find it necessary, in the first place, to de- 
part from the usages of civilized warfare, to butcher their own 
countrymen in thousands, or condemn them to perpetual servi- 
tude, and, in the next place, to deprive the English people of 
their boasted birthright, the dearest privilege of their political 
constitution, the trial of every accused person by a jury of his 
equals. But even for this departure from the fundamental prin- 
ciple of law and justice our author labours to find an apology. 
He admits that trial by jury had been for many centuries the 
peculiar boast and glory of this country; that it is the main pillar 
of our liberties, and that such a blessing can scarcely be too 
highly prized. 


“ But,” says he, “ there is something better than liberty. Libert 
is only a means to an end. It is to be valued for the results with whic 
it is pregnant, and not for its own sake alone. The chain of intellectual 
prizes which may fall to the lot of human beings, is knowledge, virtue, 
and happiness. Happiness is the end; and there are no further dis- 
tinctions to be run on that than as there may be a refined and elevated 
happiness, a grovelling happiness, and various degrees of enjoyment that 
are in neither of these extremes. The highest happiness is the best. 
Then comes virtue: virtue, the means of promoting the happiness of 
others, and still more certainly of securing the happiness of the virtuous 
man himself. Last of the three is knowledge: knowledge, which shows 
what virtue is, displays all its charms and attractions, and teaches us the 
Way to attain it. Liberty, viewed in this seale, is inferior to the three, 
and instrumental to them. The conclusion that arises out of all this 
deduction is, that liberty itself may be valued too highly. The present 
rulers, as has been said, had set up a form of government which bad 
not the approbation and support of the majority of its subjects. Were 
they right in engaging in such an enterprize? That is a momentous 
question. But what we look to now is their consistency. Having en- 
gaged, they were to conduct their undertaking in the best manner they 
could. They were obliged, above all things, to look at home; and they 
could not discharge the most essential duties of government and main- 
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tain the public tranquillity, unless they had the power to counteract those 
who sought their subversion. To this end the means to inflict punish- 
ment is necessary ; and this they judged themselves not to possess, in 
the case of political offences, through the instrumentality of a jury. 
They had therefore recourse to the same species of tribunal that had de- 
cided the fate of Charles I.” 


Was there ever such a defence of a total suspension of the 
English constitution? Could the Grand Turk or the Dey of 
Algiers expose the tyranny of their government by reasons more 
futile and sophistical. If history be philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample, what lesson does Mr. Godwin intend to convey, by in- 
sinuating that virtue, knowledge, and happiness, may prevail in a 
country without liberty, and even that the support of a system of 
rule abhorred by the majority of the people, is an object para- 
mount in all respects to their personal freedom? Was it to be 
expected that the author of Political Justice should debase his 
fine theory of human rights, and his splendid visions of human 
perfectibility, by pleading in favour of the most atrocious invasion 
of our constitutional privileges that ever was attempted since the 
days of Edward IIL. It is enough to mention, perhaps, that the 
Commonwealth and its supporters have found grace in the eyes of 
this writer; that his work, of course, is a panegyric rather than a 
history; and that, as might be expected, he everywhere abounds 
in a misapplication of that charity which thinketh no evil, even 
when the motive and the action are equally worthy of blame. 

It may be interesting to mention that the persons first brought 
before the unconstitutional tribunal now described were Sir John 
Stowell, Sir William Davenant, Judge Jenkins, who is said to 
have stirred up Lilburne to the prosecution of Cromwell, Colonel 
Walter Slingsby, Colonel Gerard, and Captain Brown Bushel. 
Jenkins was a man of an uncommonly resolute and intrepid cha- 
racter, and is reported to have declared that, if he were hanged, 
he was determined to suffer with the Bible under one arm and 
Magna Charta under the other. Davenant, we are told, was en- 

ged in the composition of an heroic poem, called Gondibert, 
intended to consist of five books, in which there are some pas- 
sages exquisitely beautiful. He wrote the first half of the third 
book in prison; but then he quitted it, alleging that ‘ even in so 
worthy a design he should ask leave to desist, when he was in- 
terrupted by so great an experiment as dying.” Both he and 
Jenkins were saved. 

The resignation of Lord Fairfax in the year 1650, gave to 
Cromwell the chief command of the army, and the means thereby 
of realizing his most ambitious projects. Mr. Godwin is pleased 
to imagine that, before the period now mentioned, the Lieutenant 
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General had entertained no thoughts unfavourable to liberty. 
This accession to his power, according to our author, proved the 
crisis of his fate. But those who surrounded the person of Crom- 
well had detected at an earlier season the workings of that as- 
piring genius which, at no distant period, led him to trample 
on the Commonwealth; and it was under this ere that so 
many powerful efforts were made to induce Fairfax to retain his 
appointment at the head of the army. Mrs. Hutchinson relates 
that his lordship, at the persuasion of his wife and her chaplain, 
threw up his commission at such a time, “ when it could not have 
been done more spitefully and ruinously to the whole parliament 
interest. Colonel Hutchinson and other parliament men, hearing 
of his intention the night before, and knowing that he would thus 
level the way to Cromwell's ambitious designs, went to him and 
laboured to dissuade him; which they had effected but that the 
presbyterian ministers wrought with him to do it.” Cromwell, 
it is true, joined in the solicitations now recorded; ‘but as he was 
one of the committee appointed to confer with the general, and 
certainly the most influential of the whole number, he could not 
decline to use the arguments which were put into his mouth by 
the Council of State. Whitlocke, who was present, thought him 
at the moment sincere; but he afterwards had reason to change 
this opinion, and to ascribe the apparent earnestness with which 
he spoke to the desire of covering designs which it was not ex- 
pedient to reveal. How little soever Cromwell might wish to 
succeed in dissuading Lord Fairfax from his purpose, there was 
good policy in attending the conference, as it might in some de- 
gree serve to diminish the suspicions entertamed of his own am- 
bitious views, and prevent their being urged in argument to the 
General, which, if he had been absent, they most likely would 
have been. But it is right to add that, though doubts as to 
Cromwell’s sincerity were afloat in his own days, he is acquitted 
by his contemporaries of any intention to degrade Fairfax; and 
that, although he could not fail to be gratified with the resignation 
of that general, he did not attempt to steal from his hands the 
reins of military government. ‘To speak the truth of Cromwell, 
says the biographer already: named, whereas many said he under- 
mined Fairfax, it was false: for in Colonel Hutchinson’s pre- 
sence, he most effectually importuned him to keep his commis- 
sion, lest it should discourage the army and the people in that 
juncture of time, but could by no means prevail, although he 
laboured almost all the night with most earnest endeavours. 

The history of the Scottish campaign is familiar to every one; 
but it has not been usual to remark that the most striking circum- 
stances connected with “its progress have not been ascribed to 
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their proper source. We allude, first, to the fact that Cromwell’s 
army Was neither recruited nor supplied with the alacrity which 
distinguished all mihtary undertakings in the times of the Com- 
monwealth; and, next to the mysterious views which entered into 
the policy of the same commander when he allowed Charles II. 
to escape from him in Scotland and penetrate to the very borders 
of Wales. The jealousy of parliament, and especially of the 
presbyterian leaders throughout the country, suggested to them 
the danger of increasing the warlike force of the nation, while in- 
trusted to the hands of one so likely to abuse it. For this reason 
they refused to supply the contingent of troops which every dis- 
trict was accustomed to levy. And the suspicions which they thus 
entertained, received a strong confirmation, by Cromwell’s conduct 
in regard to the recruits whom the council of state were enabled 
to enlist, and send forward to his camp. For example, Colonel 
Hutchinson, himself a member of the supreme council, got up 
three troops of horse well armed and mounted, and was prepa- 
ring the rest of the regiment to follow them under his personal 
command, when he was informed that as soon as his troops came 
into Scotland, Cromwell very readily received them, yet would 
not let them march together, but dispersed them to fill up the 
regiments of those who were more his creatures. The colonel 
hearing this would not carry him any more. | | 

“ When the colonel heard how Cromwell used his troops, he was 
confirmed that he and his associates in the army, were carrying on de- 
signs of private ambition, and resolved that none should share with them 
in the commands of the army or forts of the nation but such as would be 
beasts and ridden upon by the proud chiefs.” 

The same views, we have reason to believe, influenced others 
besides Hutchinson, and the army in Scotland was thereby 
deprived of the necessary accessions both in respect to men and 
military stores. ‘I’o punish, therefore, the suspicions and in- 
activity which prevailed in the south, Cromwell allowed Charles 
and his royalists to cross the weed and carry the war into Eng- 
land; knowing that such a step would call forth the energies not 
only of his tardy friends, but also of his more open enemies. © The 
result. answered his expectation. The parliament was alarmed 
and put forth its strength; the presbyterians, unwilling to receive 
a king in the person of a conqueror, rested on their arms; while 
the independents, whose ascendancy was menaced, reinforced the 
ranks of their champion against the enemy of the Commonwealth. 


It is notto be supposed that such a general as Oliver Cromwell 
would have allowed himself, in a matter of the utmost importance, 


to be outwitted by Leslie or a youth of nineteen years of age. 
We, therefore, conclude that his conmivance at the mvasion of 
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England was one of those bold measures, the effects of which can 
only be anticipated by minds of a superior order, long accustomed 
to measure the force of human motives. The alarm excited: 

it among the members of the government was deep and appalling. 


“ Bradshaw himself, as stout-hearted as he was, could not privatel; 
conceal his fears; some raged and uttered sad discontents of Cromwell, 
and suspicions of his fidelity. Both the city and country were amazed, 
and doubtful of their own and the Commonwealth's safety. Some could 
not hide very pale and unmanly fears, and were in such distraction of 
spirit as much disturbed their counsel, At length they recollected them- 
selves, and every man that bad courage or interest in their counties, went 
down to look to them.”—Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, vol. ii. p. 188. 


Mr. Godwin, in the very face of the facts now mentioned, as- 
sumes that the manceuvre of Cromwell was concerted with the 
council of state; who, instead of showing “ very pale and un- 
manly fears,” ought to have rejoiced when they heard that Charles, 
by passing the border from Scotland, had fallen into the snare 
which they had prepared for him. He maintains that it was the 
project of the parliamentary general to drive the royal army from 
its fastnesses, and from the ever new reinforcements of the rugged 
highlanders; aud he believed that when once he had enclosed them 
in the plains of England, he could destroy them at his pleasure. 
He trusted to the celerity of his motions and the skill of his ma- 
neeuvres, and to the admirable system of intelligence which was 
arranged and acted upon by the council of state! . 

From the battle of Worcester till Cromwell assumed the go- 
verament in his own person, we are presented with an uninter+ 
rupted scene of intrigue and duplicity. Even before he had 
completed his journey from the field to the capital, he manifested 
such tokens pr mt ambition not to be satisfied with less than royal 
power as could not fail to arrest the attention of his followers. It 
is well known that Hugh Peters, the eccentric theologian, made 
such observations on his demeanour as he passed along the road, 
as induced him to say to a friend in confidence, “ Cromwell will 
make himself our king.” Mr. Godwin himself, the last to dis- 
cover any blemish in the character of his hero, admits that, from) 
this period, he kept his eye fixed on the diadem, and moulded. all. 

measures in public and in private to attain it. Still we are 
requested to believe that every thing was done im the spirit of 
patriotism, and from a deep inherent love of liberty. He:per~ 
suaded himself, says he, that he was seeking the substantial and: 
lasting advantage of his country. And yet, with a degree of ‘in- 
consistency which is not easy to comprehend, he acknowl 
that Cromwell was become a liar and a tyrant, that he had Jost 
to a great degree the ingenuousness of his nature, and seems to 
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have made no scruple in sanctioning, by the most solemn protes- 


tations, the most notorious falsehoods. Nay he admits in express 
terms that, 


“ whatever allowances are to be made for the delusions of a seeming 
virtue, it cannot be denied that no man ever went farther than he in 
arbitrary and lawless proceedings, in rending the veil of the temple, in 
insulting every thing that successive generations had held in reverence, 
and in contumely poured down upon the virtuous sentiments and inten- 
tions of his brothers of the state. He began with being from conviction 
a perfect republican, and he ended with the desire to make himself a 
king ; and it is not probable that his creed would ever have been changed 
if his private passions had never come in aid of the sophistries by which 
he was beguiled. What would have been the fortune of the common- 
wealth, if he had not sacrilegiously overturned it, we do not know, 
With the result of his proceedings we are acquainted. After seven years 
of unhallowed ambition he died. He left his country a prey to the most 
furious tempest. He deprived the whole nation, with the exception of 
a handful of men, of the desire and the hope to achieve great things. 
Ife taught his countrymen to be incredulous to the name of liberty. He 
prepared the way for all the profligacy, the inhumanity, the persecutions, 
and the infamy of the reign of Charles II. Well may we bespeak him 


in the words of the prophet: How art thou fallen from Heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning !” 


‘The means by which this crafty despot at length attained the 
object of his ambition, are not unknown to any reader of history. 
Determined to annihilate the parliament which was entirely com- 
posed of independents and republicans, he formed an association 
of officers, selected from his devoted partizans in the army, through 
whom he made known his wishes, and who were ready to supply 
him with the readiest means for effecting their accomplishment. 
This Council of War, as they chose to designate themselves, were 
all acquainted with the policy of their master, and equally dis- 
posed to act upon it in all affairs whether civil, military, or reli- 
gious. In an address to the House, they began by stating that, 
after having had diverse meetings to seek the Lond, and to speak 
of the great things which God had done for the Commonwealth, 
it had been set on their hearts to recommend that speedy and ef- 
fectual means might be taken for the propagation of the Gospel, 
that profane, ignorant, and scandalous ministers might be ejected, 
and men approved for godliness and gifts night be encouraged, 
that a convenient maintenance might be provided for them, and 
that the unequal, troublesome, and contentious way of tithes be 
taken away. ‘The military counsellors, having thus favoured the 
legislature with their advice as to ecclesiastical matters, go on to 
recommend that, for the satisfaction of the good people of this 
nation, speedy consideration might be had of such qualifications 
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for future and successive patliaments as should tend to the elec- 
tion only of such as were pious and faithful to the interest of the 
Commonwealth. 

It was not, however, the intention of Cromwell, that the par- 
liament which he was now so desirous to see dissolved, should be 
immediately succeeded by another. He well knew that, to take 
the sense of the freeholders at large, was equivalent to the resto- 
ration of royalty in the person of one of the late king’s sons; on 
which account, he had intimated to his friends that, after the 
Commons should be released from their duty, it would be ex- 

edient to place the government, for a time, in the hands of a 
few trusty individuals selected from among the officers of the 
army and the members of parliament. After various conferences 
between these two bodies of men, in which the fears and hopes of 
either party could no longer be concealed, Cromwell resolved to 
lose no more time, but to bring the question to the arbitrement 
of physical strength. He seniienia his plan as mature. He 
could not endure the idea that the present parliament should con- 
tinue for six or seven months longer. He could not endure the 
idea that those persons whose severe principles of government 
had been to him an insupportable annoyance, should sit in the 
same council with him. He resolved to have a clear stage. He 
determined that there should no longer be any government in 
England, either legislative or executive, but such as should origi- 
nate in him and his council of officers.— Godwin, vol. iil. p. 450. 

The scene of violence and hypocrisy which followed will not 
bear repetition. ‘ I have sought the La night and day,” said 
the deceiver, “ that he would rather slay me than put me on this 
work.” And when relating the exploit to the council of officers, 
he asserted, that when he went to the House he did not think to 
have done it. “ But perceiving,” he adds, “ the spirit of God so 
strong upon me, I would no longer consult flesh and blood.” He 
was guilty of the same insincerity when he broke up Barebone’s 
parliament. He protested that so far from having any hand in 
the measure, he was an absolute stranger to the design, till the 
Speaker with the greater part of the House came to him and deli- 
vered the instrument of their resignation into his hand. In the 
course of his speech he says, “ 1 have appealed to God before you 
already; 1 know that it is a tender thing to make appeal to God!” 
And yet there is no room for doubt that the whole farce was played 
off at his suggestion; for who, without his knowledge, would 
have dared to march soldiers into the House of Commons, dismiss 
the assembly, and lock the doors? 

But Cromwell was so well prepared for the event of which he 
professed to have no anticipation, that on the fourth day after the 
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resignation of the Little Parliament, as it was called, he was so- 
lemnly installed in the office of Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland and Ireland; the ceremony took 
place in Westminster Hall, about one o’clock in the afternoon on 
the 16th day of December, 1653. It was attended by the com- 
missioners of the seal (Keble and Lisle), the judges, the members 
of the council, and the lord mayor and aldermen. A chair of 
state with a rich carpet and cushions had been prepared, the per- 
sons officiating arranged themselves, Keble on the right hand of 
the chair, and Lisle on the left, the judges on both sides, the lord 
mayor and aldermen on the right, and the members of council 
on the left. Cromwell and the chief officers of the army then 
entered the Hall and took their places, Cromwell next to the lord 
commissioner Lisle, and the officers below the members of the 
council. Cromwell was without robes, in a cloak and suit of 
black velvet. His life-guard and many of the military also were 
present. All were standing and bareheaded.—Lambert then, 
either as the president of the council, or as the senior officer of 
the army then present, came forward to declare the dissolution of 
the parliament, and the plan of government which had been pre- 
pared by the council of the army and sanctioned by the principal 
officers of state, and to invite Cromwell, in the name of the whole, 
to take upon him the office of chief magistrate under this consti- 
tution. - An act was next read by Jessop, one of the clerks of the 
council, entitled the “ Government of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing,” which occupied half an hour. Cromwell having, though 
with much seeming reluctance, declared his consent, Lisle read 
to him his oath as Protector, which he signed. The great officers 
of state then invited him to take possession of the chair, which he 
did, covering himself. ‘The lords commissioners delivered to him 
the seal, and the lord mayor his sword of office, which were re- 
turned. 

Could Cromwell have been allowed to assume the title of king, 
his ambition would have felt completely gratified. But he could 
not forget the observation of Whitlocke, who remarked to him 
that if he should take the style of a monarch the state of their 
cause would be wholly determined, and the question which was 
before national, would become particular, and be merely who shall 
be our governor, a Cromwell or a Stuart. 7 

« The controversy being thus changed, all those who were for a Com- 
monwealth (and they are a very great and considerable party) will desert 


you, your hands will be weakened, your interests undermined, and your 
cause in apparent danger to be ruined.” 


The great talents and military reputation of the Protector must 
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have in a considerable degree reconciled the people of England 
to the despotism which he had now established. But, says Mr. 
Hutchinson, lo dileo 


“his wife and his children were also setting up for principality, which _ 
suited no better with any of them than scarlet on the ape: only to speak. 
the truth of himself, he had much natural goodness, and well became the 
place he had usurped. His daughter Fleetwood was humbled and not_ 
exalted with these things, but the rest were insolent fools. Claypole, who 

married his daughter, and his son Henry, were two debauched ungodly 
cavaliers. Richard was a peasant in his nature, gentle and virtuous, 
but became not greatness, His court was full of sin and vanity, and the 
more abominable because they had not yet quite cast away the name of 
God, but profaned it by taking it in vain uponthem. ‘True religion was 
now almost lost even among the religious party, and hypocrisy became 
an epidemical disease, Almost all the ministers every where fell in and 
worshipped this beast, and courted and made addresses to him. So did 
the city of London, and many of the degenerate lords of the land, with 
the poor-spirited gentry. At last he took upon him to make lords and 
knights, and wanted not many fools both of the army and gentry to ac- 
cept of and strut in his mock titles. Then the Earl of Warwick's grand- 
child and the Lord Falconbridge married his two daughters; such pitiful 
slaves were the nobles of those days.'’—vol. ii. p. 209. 


In no respect did the national character suffer more than in the 
latitudinarianism which prevailed in those evil days on the subject 
of religion. Many of the clergy, and those too of the greatest in- 
fluence with the government, kept pace, in their changes of doctrine 
and ecclesiastical polity, with the whims which took possession of 
Cromwell’s mind, or with the visions of empire which successively 
opened up to his ambition, Owen, for example, originally a 
churchman, became a presbyterian, when episcopacy ceased to 
have the support of the dominant faction; and afterwards, when the 
battle of Naseby threw the weight of political power into the scale 
of the independents, he avowed himself a convert to their persua- 
sion, and accepted of preferment at their hands. He conde- 
scended, moreover, to serve the republicans as the trumpeter of 
victory, and as the champion of their cause even when disgraced 
by the rankest atrocities. Alluding to the events which took place | 
at abla he exclaims, in a sermon preached to a military 
audience, 


“‘ Where is the God of Marstone Moor, and the God of Naseby! this is 

an acceptable expostulation in a gloomy day. Ob! what a catalogue of 
mercies hath this nation to plead in a time of trouble! God came from 
Naseby, and the Holy One from the west! His glory covered the hea- 
vens, and the earth was full of his praise. He went forth in the north, 
and im the east he did not withhold his hand. The poor town wherein 
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I live is more enriched with a store of mercies in a few months than 
with a full touch of many years.” 

In a similar spirit of daring impiety he pronounces an eulogium 
over the grave of Lreton, which he afterwards published with the 
title of “ The Labouring Saint's dismission to his Rest.” Of this 
hypocritical and intriguing soldier, Burnet remarks that “ he had 
the principles and temper of a Cassius.” And Noble adds, that he 
was the “ most artful, dark and deliberate man of all the repub- 
licans.” Even Mr. Godwin admits that he partook deeply in all 
the “ arts of fraud and delusion” which were practised by Crom- 
well, whereby the nation was deprived of its liberty, and the ee 
fession of the Gospel covered with suspicion and ridicule. Yet, 
Dr. Owen extols a as worthy of the highest praise for his dis- 
interested patriotism, and as deserving the closest imitation “ in 
faith on the promises of God, and acquaintance with his mind in 
his mighty works of providence, in love to the Lord Jesus and all 
his saints, in tender regard to their interest, delight in their society, 
contempt of himself and all his for the Gospel’s sake, with emient 
self-denial in all his concernments, in impartiality and sincerity in 
the execution of justice:” and concludes with a prayer that “ in 
these and the like things we may have many raised up in the power 
and spirit wherein he walked before the Lord and the inhabitants 
of this nation!” 

Independents and Baptists who denied the lawfulness of an 
ecclesiastical establishment, were seen everywhere in possession 
of Church livings, exacting tithes, and enriching themselves at the 
expense of the fallen hierarchy. Dr. Owen himself, whose prin- 
ciples ought to have led him to an utter abhorrence of every thing 
prelatical, was content to figure in the eyes of the University of 
Oxford, as Dean of Christ Church and Vice-chancellor: and when 
the era of the Restoration approached, he had it in his power to 
retire from the fatigues of office to enjoy an estate which he had 
purchased during his most equivocal and irregular incumbency. 

But the fanatical doctrines which they inculcated, and the mys- 
tical frame of thought which the clergy of that age encouraged, 
were not less pernicious to true religion than they were unscrip- 
tural and dangerous. Removing the standard of morality from 
the Revealed Word of God, they placed it in the conscience of 
every individual Christian; giving thereby their sanction to the 
dangerous opinion that the will of Heaven may be learned from’ 
attending to the secret impressions which are made upon the heart 
in the hours of devotional retirement. We find a striking instance 
of this fanatical persuasion in the conduct of Colonel Hutchinson 
immediately before the trial of Charles the First. | 


“ Although he was very much confirmed in his judgment concern ing 
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the cause, yet here being called to an extraordinary action, whereof many 
were of several minds, he addressed himself to God by prayer; desiring 
the Lord that, if through any human infirmity he were led into any error 
or false opinion in these great transactions, he would open his eyes and 
not suffer him to proceed, but that he would confirm his ae in the 
trath, and lead him by a right-enlightened conscience: and finding no 
check, but a confirmation in his conscience, it was his duty to act as he 
did; he, upon serious debate, both privately and in his addresses to God, 
and in conferences with conscientious, upright, unbiassed ns, pro- 
ceeded to sign the sentence against the king. Although he did not be- 
lieve but that it might one day come to be again disputed among men, 
yet both he and others thought they could not refuse it, without giving: 
up the people of God, into the hands of God's and their enemies, and 
therefore he cast himself upon God's protection, acting according to the 
dictates of a conscience which he had sought the Lord to guide, and ac- 
cordingly the Lord did signalize his favour afterwards to him.” —vol. ii. 
p. 158, 


Mr. Godwin has not entered at all into the theological and 
ecclesiastical controversies which, during the existence of the 
Commonwealth, exercised the zeal of many learned writers ; and 
his book is, on that account, less mteresting to the general reader, 
and less usefuk to him who may be desirous to connect effects 
with their causes in the history of that momentous period. In 
our estimation, a religious profession in those days was, with 
most of the leading personages in the political drama, both a tool 
aud a cloak: it supplied them with the means of covering their 
designs till it was. convenient to make them known, and also of 
executing them when the hour of action had fully arrived. In 
the minds of the more sincere, again, the belief of the gospel was 
mixed up with much delusion. ‘They saw their duty not in the 
clear direct precept of the divine law, but reflected through a 
medium which at once distorted and concealed. ‘They aimed, 
besides, at a species of knowledge which is equally beyond the 
limits of human power and of haman duty. They labored to 
become acquainted with “ the mind of God;” and hence to shape 
their conduct according to the discovery which their proud fana- 
licism flattered them with the glory of having accomplished. 
hus they were incessantly the dupes or the victims of presump- 
tuous errors. When Cromwell dismissed the Long Parliament, 
he declared that the “ spirit of God was strong upon him;” and 
when Hutchinson signed the condemnation of Charles, he acted 
1s the confidence which arose from his “ finding no check,” but 
rather “ a confirmation in his conscience that it was his duty” tu 
take away the life of his sovereign. As their notions were mys+ 
tical, so was their language; and even in the hearmg of one ano- 
ther they ventured to address to Heaven a species of phraseology 
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which was intended to have one meaning in the ear of the Almighty, 
and another in that of man. ‘This abuse became more prevalent 
after the Presbyterians discovered that their rivals, the Independ- 
ents, were favored by the government, and that the Scots were 
opposed, not less as members of the Kirk than as royalists. ‘The 
parliament, with the view of quashing the attempt of Hamilton 
and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, denounced the Scots as enemies, 
and the English who should join them as traitors. But the Pres- 


byterians, notwithstanding, continued to pray for success to the 


northern army, while they acknowledged allegiance to the govern- 
ment which that army was commissioned to overthrow. ‘The 


way in which this was done, may be learned from the following 
anecdote, communicated by Mrs. Hutchinson: 


“* The colonel having been about this time at London, and wanting a 
minister for the place where he lived, and for which he had procured an 
augmentation, repaired to some eminent ministers in London, to recom- 
mend a worthy person to him for the place. They, with a great testi- 
monial, preferred a Scotchman to him, whom the colonel brought down: 
but having occasion to be with the committee at Nottingham, to take 
orders for the security of the county in those dangerous times, while he 
was out, the man made strange prayers in the family, which were couched 
in dark expressions ; but Mrs. Hutchinson understanding them to be 
intended for the prosperous success of those who were risen against the 

arliament, and of his nation, that were coming to invade ours, told her 

usband at his return, that she could not bear with nor join in his pray- 
ers. The next day being the Lord’s day, the colonel heard his sermon, 
which was so spiritless and so lamentable, that he was very much vexed 
the ministers should have put such a man to him: withal he publicly 
made the same prayers he uttered in the family for the success of the 
Scots. Whereupon, after dinner, the colonel took him aside, and told 
him that he had done very sinfully to undertake an office to which he 
was so ill-gifted, and desired him to depart in peace against the next 
day, and to forbear any farther employment in his house. The man at 
first was very high, and told the colonel he was there by authority of 
parliament, and would not depart,” &c.—vol. ii. p. 125. 


It was at length discovered that this mystical declaimer, who 
was sent down by some eminent ministers in London, “ with a 
great testimonial,” was a deserter from Montrose’s army, a roy- 
alist, and a bitter enemy to Cromwell and his Independents. 
But his views of religious duty permitted him to take pay from 
the one side, and to pray for the other; discharging both parts of 
his office, however, under the garb of so much mystery that some 
time had passed before the family whose money he was to receive, 


could find out that he was daily importuning Heaven to pour 
down destruction upon their heads. 


The high Calvinistic tenets, too, which were enforced in that 
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age, exerted a very malignant influence on the national charac- 
ter, and have since led to results hardly less deplorable. It is’ 
universally found that, wherever doctrines inconsistent with the 
ordinary impressions of common sense are inculcated, a powerful 
re-action ensues as soon as the mind is released from the thraldom 
of authority; and to find a proof of this in the case now before’ 
us, we have only to recollect that the Unitarians of the present 
day are the lineal descendants of the old Puritans, and that the 
Protestant churches on the continent of Europe, planted by the 
disciples of the Geneva school, have in general relinquished the 
most prominent points of the Christian faith. In our own coun- 
try, it is easy to trace the progres of a large class of dissenters 
from the ultra Calvinism of Owen, Baxter, Goodwin, and Howe, 
to the avowed Socinianism of Priestley, Belsham, and Y ates. 

We have to deplore another great evil, originating in the days 
of the Commonwealth, and which, at that time, spread extensively 
over both divisions of the British empire; namely, a disposition 
on the part of public men, to ascribe all their success to the 
special approbation of Heaven, and to account for all their dis- 
asters upon the ground of their having adopted such measures or 
used such mean8 as did not coincide with the views of the Al- 
mighty. Cromwell, for example, on all occasions, referred to the 
brilliant triumphs which had attended his arms, as a proof that 
the cause for which he fought was peculiarly favoured by the 
divine countenance; and hence insinuated, that the interests of | 
the Commonwealth and those of Evangelical Truth were insepa-— 
rably united. The Scotch Presbyterians, on the other hand, 
saw, in their defeat at Dunbar, a manifestation, not of their infe- 
riority as soldiers, and of their great folly in having “ purged” 
Leslie’s army, as they expressed it, of the best part of his cavalry, 
merely because they had not taken the covenant; but, of the 
direct displeasure of God against the Kirk, for having espoused 
the cause of Charles the Second without due restrictions, and for 
having permitted men to serve in their ranks whose conscience 
might not, perhaps, have acknowledged the full obligation of ex- 
lirpating prelacy and sectarianism with the most resolute zeal. 
They admit, no doubt, that all “ the inhabitants of the land should 
beware of murmuring and complaining against God’s dispensa- 
tions, and questioning the truth and goodness of our cause, or 
quarrelling with God, or blaming or casting off the covenant, be- 
cause of anything that hath befallen them.” In appointing, how- 
ever, a solemn humiliation upon the defeat of the army, to be 
¥: keeped throughout all the congregations of the Kirk of Scot- 
land,” they specify, as the proximate causes of that memorable 
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rout, not only the “ continued ignorance and profanitie of the 
body of the land,” but more particularly, 


“The manifest provocations of the king's house, which we fear are 
not thoroughly repented of, nor forsaken by him to this day; togidder 
with the crooked and precipitant wayes that were takin by sundrie of 
our statesmen for caring on the trettey with the king. The bringing 
home with the king a grate maney malignants, and endeavoring to 
keepe some of them about him, and maney of them in the kingdome, 
notwithstanding of publicke resolutions to the contrary. The not purg- 
ing of the king's familie from malignant and profane men, and the 
constituting of the samen of weill affected and godlie persons. The 


leveing of a most malignant and profaine gaurd of horsse to be about- 


the king, and who having beine sent for to be purgit, aboute two dayes 
before the defaite, were suffered to be, and feight in our armey.”—Sir 
James Balfour's Annals of Scotland, A. D. 1650. 


To recover the favor of heaven, accordingly, the ministers pre- 
vailed upon the Committee of Estates to appoint a sub-cominittee 
“to think one the purging of the king’s familey;” who imme- 
diately issued orders to compel twenty-two of his majesty’s 
warmest friends and ablest counsellors to leave the kingdom 
forthwith. We find in the lst the Marquis of Valleneuve, the 
Earl of Cleveland, Lord Wentworth, Viscount Grandison, Lord 
Wolmett, Lord Withrington, Secretary Long, Sir Edward Walker, 
and Mr. Progers, groom of the bed-chamber. 

The men of that age were prone to substitute in the place of 
the Gospel, the narrower views of the divine government which 
they had derived from a hasty consideration of the ancient polity 
established among the Hebrews; and instead of ponderimg well 
the reply which was made to those who told our Lord of the 
Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices, 
and of the eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell and slew 
them, they regulated their opinion of divine superintendence, after 
the history of Achan and the prejudices of Saul. They were 
willing to resolve the whole course of Providence into a series of 


special interpositions; and hence, to form a judgment, in all cases,’ 


of the gooduess of the end and the worthiness of the instruments, 
by the degree of success which was vouchsafed to their endeavours. 
‘This, we need not add, is the very essence of fanaticism. 

The ministers of the Kirk, blaming certain of the nobility for 
assisting his majesty, are pleased, on one occasion, to remark; 


“that notwithstanding this sinfull way of agreement with the king, 
for wich wee and maney of the Lord’s people in the land have mourned, 


finding nothing in all the progresse of the bussines that might give us. 
aney sure ground of hope that the Lord’s controversey was removed from 


the royale familey, yet have wee bein willing to wait until the Lord should 
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make some discovery, wither the king had really joyned in the causse and 
covenant, or had onlie come in for worldlie ends and deseignes, and had 
reteined his olde enmitie at the work of God and friendschipe with the 
enimies thereof. Bot now ther being cleir evidences that the Lord hath 
bein deceaved and ensnared by his dissembling in the Lord's worke, as may 
appeire, &c. and that the trettey was continewed after the Lord had 
clewrle discovered the king's unstrawght dealing, &c.” 

Cromwell, at the same time, trusting to a similar interposition, 
assured the Scots, after his victory at Buabie: that if they did not 
accept the terms which he was pleased to offer, the hand of Hea- 
ven would be once more lifted up against them. 


“If this be refused by you,”’ says he, “‘ wee are persuaded that God, 
quho hath borne his testimoney, will doe it againe one the behalffe of us 
his poore servants, quho doe appeale to him wither thesse desyres flow 
from sincerity of heart or not.'—Annals of Scotland, A.D. 1650. 


In connection with the corruptions now mentioned, which un- 
questionably assailed the public mind, during the period of the 
civil war, we have to deplore an infatuation which appeared at 
the same epoch, and which led men to attribute to the Divine 
Spirit, many thoughts and actions which could easily be traced to 
one of a less pure and elevated nature. ‘To attempt to explain 
the conduct of Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, Rich, Bradshaw, and 
even Vane, upon any other ground than that of secular policy, 
and a selfish worldly ambition, would be to trifle with common 
sense, and to dissolve the usual relauion between cause and effect. 
But it is, notwithstanding, the practice of several authors who 
have written on this branch of English history, to ascribe to a 
holy, devout, and self-denying frame of mind, the most equivocal 
proceedings with which the founders of the Commonwealth are 
chargeable. Many errors in judgment, says one, and some delu- 
sions of Satan mixed with the work, are not any argument that the 
work in general is not the work of the Spirit of God. However 
great a pouring out of the Spirit there may be, it is not to be ex- 
pected that it should be given now as it was to the Apostles, in- 
fallibly to guide them in points of Christian doctrine. Yea, the 
same persons may be the subjects of much of the influences of 
the Spirit of God, and yet in some things be led away by the de- 
lusions of the devil; and this be no more of a paradox than many 
other things that are true of real saints in the present state, where 
grace dwells with so much corruption, and the new man and the 
old man subsist together in the same person. If some such as we 
thought to be wrought upon, fall away into gross error or scanda- 
lous practices, it is no argument that the work in general is not 
the work of the Spirit. Such things are always expected in a time 
of reformation; so in England, when vital religion did much pre- 
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vail in the days of Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell, such thi 
as these abounded.— Marks of a Work of the Spirit of God by 
Jonathan Edwards. 

This we regard as a species of doctrine not less dangerous than 
absurd. If the influences of the Divine Spirit are to be held com- 
patible with duplicity, cruelty, treachery and falsehood, stamped 
upon almost every action which a man performs during the course 
of ten years, the world may at length be induced to believe that 
the blackest perjury, hypocrisy, deceit, and injustice, may habite- 
ally proceed from a heart which has been sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost, and is possessed as a temple of the living God. The 
motives of the best of men are, no doubt, mixed, and in all great 
public transactions, selfishness may be discovered animating the 
patriot, and private dislike or contempt giving point to the invec- 
tives of the reformer: but we cannot, on any account, be justified, 
when we ascribe to the purest of all sources the conduct of an 
ambitious soldier, who, for years, made it his principal study to 
impose upon a whole nation, to make tools and dupes of his 
friends, to appeal to God in confirmation of a lie, and at length 
to trample upon those whom he had used as the instruments of 
his greatness. We are not, indeed, supplied with the means of 
ascertaining the personal views of Cromwell, when he first took 
arms in support of the parliament; and in a case of so much 
doubt, we may grant in his favour, that love of country, and a just 
indignation at the violent measures to which the government had 
recourse, called into the field the talents and zeal which distin- 
guished his character at every stage of his career. But it is per- 
fectly obvious, at the same time, that long before the death of the 
king, his ambition had fixed on the individual aggrandizement 
which he afterwards attained ; and, accordingly, that the object of 
all his intrigues and campaigns, his schemes of legislation, his 
councils of state, and cabals of officers, the dissolution of one par- 
liament and the assembling of another, ina word, of all his daring 
and mysterious policy from 1649 to 1653, was the acquisition of 
regal power, and, if possible, the honour of the kingly title. 

We have already mentioned as one of our principal objections 
to Mr. Godwin’s book, that while he traces the progress of Crom- 
well from one villainy to another, along a path polluted with 
fraud, insincerity, and ingratitude, he yet thinks it proper to de- 
scribe him as a generous, open-minded, liberal, and most benevo- 
lent person, and to assert that he had, from first to last, the most 
correct notions of public liberty, and even the most ardent desire 
to promote it. He acknowledges that the form of government 
which he imposed upon England, has the sin of exhibiting him as 
deserting the principles on which he began his career, of alienating 
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from him the best friends of those principles, teaching them to 
doubt whether there was any patriotism that would perseveringly 
resist the power of temptation, and spreading a hue of despair 
over a.cause in which they had engaged with the most ardent en- 
thusiasm and the most entire confidence. He acknowledges that 
he, and he alone, first conceived the idea of bringing the king to 
the block;.that his campaign in Ireland was terrible; that the 
military execution which followed upon the towns he had stormed, 
is fearful to read of, and fearful to recollect: and yet we are re- 
quested to believe that he was “ habitually of the kindliest dispo- 
sitions, of the most liberal character, the most averse to every 
species of needless severity |” 
_, It would thus appear that historians and divines have conspired. 
against the common sense of mankind, by endeavouring to rivet 
upon their belief the very absurd persuasion, that the worst deeds 
may originate in the best motives, and that a bad life and good 
principles are in no degree incompatible. ‘The religious biogra- 
phers of Cromwell, have long laboured to establish the fact that, 
in. point of spiritual graces and endowments, he was blessed almost 
beyond example ; while certain political writers, on the other hand, 
continue to assert, in the face of the most convincing evidence, 
that he was a friend to liberty, humane in his feelings, and mer- — 
ciful in his actions. Suffice it to say that, in every battle in which 
he commanded, after he became General-in-chief, he refused 
quarter to the vanquished; that in every town which he took he 
put the garrison and most of the inhabitants to the sword; and, 
finally, that he formed a republic at the expense of much blood 
and honour, only that he might found upon its ruins a more for- 
midable despotism than Englishmen had ever known. 
- The reader must have observed, that the third volume of Mr. 
Godwin’s work terminates at the end of 1653, when the Captain 
General of the Commonwealth became the Lord Protector of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and of all the dominions thereto 
belonging. Another volume,-we presume, will complete his un- 
dertaking, and give to the world an,outline of the transactions 
which occupied the last years of Cromwell's life. 
__ Sympathizing with the exertions of an author so long known to 
the republic of letters, we wish that we could bestow upon. his 
labours a. more ample.commendation than an honest regard toour 
duty will permit us to give. We have sought in vain for new facts, 
drawn from the treasures of the State-Paper Office, for correc- 
tions applicable to errors which may have escaped the vigilance of 
former writers, or even for an exposure of passttioes which might 
have originated in the party-feeling of compilers influenced by a 
monarchial bias. We have compared his pages with those of 
NO. V.— JAN. 1828. 1 
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Clarendon and Hume, on the one side, and of Laing and Brodie 
on the other, but we cannot discover that he has thrown any addi- 
tional light upon their statements, or removed any difficulties by 
which the progress of the historical reader has been hitherto im- 
peded. Nor is the deficieucy of which we complain, in regard 
to fact, compensated in any degree, by the depth or soundness 
of his reflections. On the contrary, his speculative views are, in 
general, so remote from the interests and actual condition of 
human life, that we cannot recognize in them that enlarged and 
philosophical contemplation of man, of his privileges and his 
duties in the social state, which is necessary to give us confidence 
in the conclusions of history. It must indeed appear exceedingly 
absurd in a republican to maintain, that, though liberty is a pre- 
cious treasure, a people may be good, virtuous and happy without 
it; and that a despot, who aims at an end without using the ordi- 
nary means, may be justified in forcing virtue, knowledge, and 
happiness, upon a nation, although the price to be paid for these 
blessings should amount to the full sacrifice of their political 
freedom. 


Arr. V.— Bibliotheca Parriana.—A Catalogue of the Library 
of the late Rev. and Learned Samuel Parr, LL.D. Curate of 
Hatton, Prebendary of St. Paul's, &c. &c. London. Bohn, 
and Mawman. 1827. Svo. pp. 710. 16s. 


‘Tne Bintiorueca Parriana is, in some respects, a literary cu- 
riosity. [tis highly creditable to the learned industry of Dr. 
Parr, that, with ‘ an income originally very scanty, and never 
very large,” he should have formed a library, the catalogue of 
which extends through nearly seven hundred octavo pages.— 
There ts not, perhaps, much in the collection to attract the notice 
of the mere bibliomaniac; and it contains, probably, about as 
large a proportion of mere trash, as could be found im any col- 
lection of equal magnitude in the United Kingdom; but it 
abounds in works of sterling value in theology, classical litera- 
ture, history, philology, physic and metaphysics; and, in the 
lighter branches of learned trifling, comprises many books, which, 
luckily, are ‘* most of them very rare and very expensive.” 

The anxious wish of Dr. Parr, that this library, formed with 
so much cost and diligence, should remain entire after his death: 
and that it should, in consequence, be purchased by some opu- 
lent and liberal nobleman, or by some public body; im order that 
“ the world,” as he used to say, “ might see what sort of a collec- 
tion of books had been made by a country parson,” proceeded 
from a very pardonable vanity; but was very unlikely to be cat- 
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ried into effect. ‘ It was very uncertain,” as his friend and 
pupil, Dr. Maltby, justly observed to him, “ whether the books 
could be kept together; and, if they were, the world might know 
little or nothing about them, as they might not be very accessible 
to the public, or be absorbed in a much mightier mass of library, 
as, for instance, in the British Museum.” He advised him, 
therefore, as the better way of informing the world of the nature 
and amount of his literary treasures, to prepare a Catalogue Rai- 
sonné, with such observations upon any book as_ his well-stored 
mind and accurate memory would readily suggest. Dr. Parr 
agreed in the justice of these remarks, and employed himself, ac- 
cordingly, in arranging such a Catalogue; now and then dictating 
some curious remark or anecdote, though with far less frequency 
than his friend had suggested. He had also been previously in 
the habit of marking on the fly-leaf of any particular book some- 


thing relative to the work or the author, which suddenly occurred 
to his mind. 


“ These remarks, it must be acknowledged, were sometimes com- 
mitted to paper without sufficient reflection, and sometimes, perhaps, 
in a fit of spleen. We have no doubt that more mature consideration 
would have induced him, sometimes to revise; and sometimes to ex- 
ere inatters, which will even now appear to some readers of this Cata- 

gue hasty and offensive. ‘The Executors have indeed exercised their 
discretion upon some passages of this kind, which have been submitted 
to their examination, and they would have suppressed some others, 
where the expression is of a nature to give pain to living characters ; 
but they have been prevented from doing this to the extent they could 
have wished. Circumstances, over which they had no control, com- 
pelled the removal of the books from Hatton Parsonage. A very rapid 
inspection and account of the contents of the Library, by Mr. Bohn, 
jun. with the assistance of an incomplete and inaccurate list (chiefly 
from the dictation of Dr. Parr,) produced the materials from which the 
present volume has been digested; and the absence of the Executors 
from London, together with their own important engagements, has pre- 
vented them from paying that exact attention to the progress of the work 
which they could have wished. They lament, therefore, that some 
errors have crept into the titles of the books: they lament yet more 
that some unguarded and hasty expressions of opinion still remain, which 
they are persuaded the venerable author would himself have seen the 
importance of correcting, if his life and faculties had been longer spared. 
But such as it is, confessedly imperfect, the Executors think that they 
are complying with a favorite wish of their deceased friend, and at the 
same time enriching the world with some curious anecdotes, and some 
profound observations, when they lay this Catalogue before the public.” 
—Preface, pp. iii. iv. 


Such is the account given of the formation of this singular 
Catalogue. In its present form it ought never to have been 
12 
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printed; for it will injure both the sale of the books, and the cha- 
racter of the collector. Many persons, who were eager to pos- 
sess themselves of those treasures of learning, which they ex- 
pected to meet with in Dr. Parr’s Adversaria, will abandon the 
pursuit, on the perusal of this Catalogue: and though the execu- 
tors have revised and suppressed some splenetic and offensive re- 
marks on distinguished persons, who, from political or private 
causes, had incurred the Doctor’s displeasure, they have left 
unexpunged so many observations of this description, with so 
many proofs of the unsoundness of his religious principles, 
that his bitterest foe could hardly have devised a method of 
injuring his memory more effectual than the present injudicious 
publication. Notwithstanding the love of scandal, few who 
peruse the volume will concur with the prefacer, in thinking that 
these effusions of spleen and anger should be forgiven, ‘‘ in con- 
sideration of the much greater number of passages, in which 
varied learning, solid judgment, a felicity of memory, and recti- 
tude of principle, vie with each other for superiority:” for pas- 
sages of this description are of such rare occurrence, that those 
who form their estimate of his character from the contents of this 
publication, will hardly suppress a smile at the extravagant par- 
tiality, which supposes, that the world will be anxious to possess 
the smallest relics of “ so great a divine, so great a scholar, and so 
great a manas Dr. Parr!” 

We will begin with his divinity; simply because the theological 
works occupy the first place in the Catalogue; and though his 
grandson calls him a “ great divine,” and that consummate judge 
of theological merit, the late Countess of Oxford, honoured him 
as “ the Flower of the Church,” we much question whether 
others will be found, except in the number of his own pupils, and 
the avowed admirers of Unitarian opinions, to join in this exces- 
sive admiration. Dr. Parr was, in the largest sense of the word, 
a Latitudinarian; and, though it is sometimes no easy matter to 
ascertam what were his real opinions, or whether he had any 
fixed Opinions, or not, on certam topics, it is evident that the 
bias of his mind was strongly inclined towards Socinianism. 
His remarks on theological writers contain not a single trace of 
sound doctrine; they exhibit no censure of the maintainers of 
heretical tenets, and hardly one commendation of the supporters 
of orthodoxy ; whilst all Unitarians, without exception, as Wake- 
field, Belsham and Fellowes, are models of piety and virtue. 
He praises Bishop Lowth’s Pralections, indeed, but it is only for 
their exquisite Latinity that he commends them; to that distin- 
guished prelate he was indebted for his prebend at St. Paul’s, 
and ingratitude could not be numbered amongst his vices. ‘The 
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warmth of affection with which he vindicated his patron, and 
speaks of his “ precious and sacred memory,” together with his 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Sumner, is truly honourable to 
himself. We have looked, however, in vain for a single unequi- 
vocal proof of his concurrence in the distinguishing tenets of the 
Catholic Church; whilst the evidences of his approval of opposite 
doctrines are neither few, nor doubtful. 3 

The eight first pages of the Catalogue comprise a list of Bibles 
and liturgical works in various languages; many of them of con- 
siderable value in themselves, but not enriched with any com- 
ments worth transcribing. Next follow the Fathers of the 
Church; the list of whose works is less full than might be ex- 


pected. With the single exception of ‘Tertullian, which contains, 


we are told, ‘‘ many manuscript notes by Dr. Parr,” it does not 
appear, that the writings of the Fathers had engaged any share 
of his attention. Whether the notes on Tertullian consist, as we 
suspect, of remarks on the peculiarities of his Latin style, or on 
the peculiar opinions which that Father maintained, few persons 
will be solicitous to inquire; for, on theological subjects, the 
decisions of Dr, Parr were of greater weight in his own mind, 
than the concurrent opposing voice of Primitive Antiquity. ‘The 
first marked indication of his Socinian tendencies is to be found in 
his notice of Bagshaw’s Dissertationes Anti-Sociniane, p. 17. 


« « Et gens que infausti placitis addicta Socini 
‘ Christiados inter vix meritura locum est.’, 

“ «Dr. Parr directed these verses to be transcribed from the Poems of 
Adrian Reland. But in defiance of the Poet, who was ingenious, and of 
Bagshaw, who was dull, Dr. Parr will not erase the Socinians out of 
his Catalogue of Christians.’ S, P.” 


These lines of Reland, in which, by the way, there is a punning 
allusion in the word Infaustus, to the name of Faustus Socinus, 
seem to have haunted his memory. We meet with them again, 
with some variations, in the notice of Reland’s Poemata, p. 509. 


_“* Reland, like some of Dr. Parr's contemporaries, scarcely allowed 
Socinians to be called Christians, and at p. 704, in an Elegy upon the 
Christian Sectaries, there are these remarkable lines : 

‘ Ac que gens placitis infausti addicta Socini, 

‘ Christiadas inter vix meritura locum est.’ S, P.” 
_ The same decided bias of his mind is no less strongly marked 
in his note on Belsham’s “ Translations of the Epistles of Paul 
the Apostle,” p. 21. 


«This excellent work of Belsham was given to me by the writer. I 
do not entirely agree with him upon some doctrinal points; but I ought 
to commend the matter, style, and spirit of the Preface: and in my 
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opinion the translation does great credit to the diligence, judgment, 
erudition and piety of my much-respected friend.’ S. P. 


Now, though it appears, that there were some doctrinal points, 
in which Dr. Parr did not entire/y agree with Belsham, this note 


would hardly have been written, except by one who was in heart’ 


and principle an Unitarian. Nothing short of the strongest pre- 
judice in favour of the Unitarian opinions could have rendered 
i. blind to the gross ignorance and monstrous perversions of 
Scripture, with which that work abounds; or have induced him 
to bestow on it such unmerited and extravagant commendations. 

‘To the same source, to his secret love of Socinianism, or his 
utter indifference to the doctrines of the Church of which he pro- 
fessed himself a member, may, probably, be traced his censure of 
Dr. Burgh, of York, whom he reviles by the name of “ Viper 
Burgh,” p. 583; his malicious remarks on Bishop Porteus and 
Paley; and his praise of Blackburn, Clayton, Wakefield, Priest- 
ley, Belsham, end and one Dr. Jones, the author of a 
Greek and English Lexicon. Whatever opinions Paley might 
have entertained in his younger days, there is no pretence for 
saying that he was latterly a Socinian. If his sentiments un- 
derwent a change, there is, surely, no room to question his sin- 
cerity. And as to his declaring that “ he could not afford to kee 
a conscience,” no pérson, who has the slightest knowledge of 
Paley’s character, can suppose that he spoke this sentence other- 
wise than in sport: yet Dr. Parr regarded him with contempt, as 
a person of too little sincerity, or courage, to avow his real sen- 
timents, at the risk of his personal convenience; and describes 
him, accordingly, as “ the vain, the inconsistent, the * * *, the 
selfish, the acute, the witty;” and sums up his character in the 
following vituperative memorandum :— 


“«* T never thought Paley an honest man. He could not afford, for- 
sooth, to have a conscience, and he had none. He had great sagacity, 
wit, and science, and some good humour.’ S. P.""—p. 672. 


These remarks ought, certainly, to have been suppressed ; they 
are discreditable only to the author. His censure of Bishop 
Porteus is still more offensive. Amongst the farrago of tracts, 
which fill just one hundred and thirty-eight pages of this Cata- 
logue, there is a volume on Sunscription, p. 610. The first 
article in this volume is Dr. Powell’s “ celebrated” Sermon in 
Defence of the Subscriptions required in the Church of England, 
preached before the University of Cambridge, A.D. 1757; and 
this is Dr. Parr’s note on the subject. 

“* « Powell's Sermon stirred up the dispute. Mr. Wollaston, Vicar of 
Chislehurst; Porteus, then Rector of Lambeth, afterwards Bishop of 
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London ; and York, then Dean of Lincoln, afterwards Bishop of Ely ; 
waited upon Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, to obtain his sup- 

rt for a Review of the Thirty-nine Articles, and a Reform of the 
Church Service on Dr. Clarke’s plan. They failed ; but Porteus, many 
years after, attacked the Socinians in a pamphlet without his name, 
which I have not, and which was lent to me by the late worthy and 
learned Dr. Matthew Raine of the Charter-house. I smiled at the con- 
version of Porteus, when he wore a mitre.’ S. P.”—p. 611. 


This is nothing better than ‘ envy, hatred and malice.” He 
wished it to be believed, that Porteus was once a Socinian ; 
and that the acquisition of a mitre was the cause of his con- 
version. If it were so, much as we might despise his insin-. 
cerity, we should rejoice, that on his elevation to the prelacy, he 
had the good sense, and the feeling of propriety, to exhibit 
uniformly in his conduct, and in his writings, a strict adherence to 
the principles of the Church, of which, by his station, he was 
made so conspicuous a member. But we should like to know 
what grounds Dr. Parr had for his injurious insinuation; or whe- 
ther he had any grounds whatever for the charge, except the 
gratuitous assumption, that, because Bishop Porteus once con- 
curred with many others in desiring a review of the Articles and 
Liturgy of our Church he must needs have gone to the ut- 
most length with the most violent opponents of her disci- 
pline and doctrine. Many of the petitioners, may have wished 
for such an alteration of our Liturgy, on mere Socinian princi- 
ples; others, because they favoured the Arian tenets, and others 
may have objected to the present forms of subscription, sim- 
ply because they thought our Liturgy in some respects capa- 
ble of improvement, and would have desired that the Athana- 
sian Creed—though they fully assented to its explications of the 
Catholic Faith—should no longer be publicly recited in our 
churches. ‘To-this last class of petitioners we believe Bishop 
Porteus to have belonged; and we know, that there are some of 
the most eminent and most judicious members of the Church of 
England, who still think that certain of her public offices might 
be advantageously revised; and, whilst they smecerely subscribe 
to the truth of the Eighth Article, entertain the strongest doubts 
concerning the expediency of admitting into our public religious | 
service a Creed, which is not received into the ancient Liturgies 
either of the Greek or Latin Church, and which is couched in 
language so abstruse and obscure, as to render it hardly intelli- 


‘gible to general hearers. 


That the calumniator of Porteus should be the panegyrist of 
such prelates as Clayton and Hoadley is a mere matter of course. 
But Dr. Parr could only admire at a distance their good fortune, 
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which threw them on those happier days, when it was permitted 
to an Arian and a Socinian to avow their principles, and yet to 
retain their mitres; and when the government interposed its 
shield to protect them from the censures of the Church, which 
they at once insulted and disgraced. We trust that those days 
are gone for ever; and that, in future, none who have acquired 
their theological opinions from masters of the Racovian School, 
will, by their elevation to the highest ecclesiastical honours, cause 
the judgment of their Sovereign to be impugned, and give occa- 
sion to the assailants of our Reformed Church to accuse her of 
indifference to the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. ‘The 
wonder is, not that the Church of England does not herself cast 
off such members,—for her hands are tied ;—but that they them- 
selves can continue in her communion, and in the enjoyment of 
her dignities, professing, as they do, to “‘ keep a conscience,” and 
very complacently assuming, that they are the only members of 
the Church in that happy predicament. 

As if farther proof of Dr. Parr’s peculiar opinions im divinity 
were necessary, his executors (one of whom is, we suppose, a 
beneficed clergyman of the Church of England,*) have gone out 
of their way to furnish it. Some of our readers may, possibly, 
remember, that about twenty-six years ago, Mr. Robert Fellowes 
(who prefixed Reverend to his name, and had also the superlative 
honour to officiate with Dr. Parr as chaplain to her Majesty, the 
late Queen Caroline, during her last residence in England,) pub- 
lished a work, which he thought fit to entitle “ Religion without 
Cant.” Of this rank Socinian pamphlet, which, as was remarked 
at the time, should rather have been called “ Cant without Reli- 
gion,” Dr. Parr possessed a copy; and we find it in page 48 of 
the Catalogue, with no other notice, than that it was the “ gift of 
the author.’ But the executors, in an Appendix of Notes, dis- 
covered by them on a subsequent examination, have inserted the 
following glowing encomium on the Reverend ex-chaplain. 

** Dr. Parr justly, and therefore greatly, values the various learning, 


the deep reflection, the elegant diction, and the rational, unfeigned and 
sublime piety of his friend Robert Fellowes.” —p. 685. 


The executors have also imserted in their Appendix a note on 
Dr. Jones’s Greek and English Lexicon. 


“«T have examined this Lexicon again and again; and I have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing it the work of a man of sense and a man of learn- 
ing. The usefulness is indisputable ; and my hope is that it will be 
extensively known and highly valued.’ S. P.”—p. 698. 


We also have examined this Lexicon; and have no hesitation 


* The Preface is signed Joun Lywes, and dated, Rectory, Elmley Lovett. 
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in pronouncing it to be the work of a literary charlatan; who 
« flatters himself,” in his Preface, that, though he has “ attempted 
to throw a new light on many obscure or mistaken passages, par- 
ticularly in the New Testament, it cannot fairly be objected ‘to 
him, that in any place he advocates religious opinions of a pecu- 
liar or obnoxious nature ;” and yet, in the body of the work, he 
has seized with avidity every opportunity of inculcating the tenets 
of Socinus. ‘The explanations of the derivative and analogous 
senses of words are, in general, so defective; the etymologies 
from the Hebrew and Oriental dialects, where they pretend to 
originality, for the most part, so absurd and fanciful; the attempts 
to “ throw new lights on obscure passages,” such ridiculous 
failures; and the omissions of important words in the: most a 

roved authors so frequent; that we must either believe, that 

r. Parr had not examined the work with attention or that his 
prejudices had rendered him blind to its defects. ‘That the mas- 
ters, however, of our smaller schools may not place this book 
unexamined in their pupils’ hands, on the mere warrant of Dr. 
Parr’s recommendation, we will exhibit a few specimens of its 
intrinsic merits. 

‘Take, for example, the words INEYMA and XPIZTOS. We 
will give his entire explanation of each. - 


‘ TIvevpa, aroc, ro, breath, wind, Acts, vi. 1. 8.—spirit, ro ayiov 
rvevpa, the holy spirit, the spirit of God, a miraculous endowment from 
God, John, iii. 8. Acts, ii. 4.—a temper or disposition of mind, Luke, 
ix, 55.—a spiritual being, John, iv. 24.—a figurative or metaphorical 
scuse, Romans, ii. 29. opp. to capé.” 

There are five senses ascribed to the word Tvejua: in explain- 
ing the phrase 13 &yiov Tveipe, he says that the “ holy spirit” or 
“ spirit of God,” means “ a miraculous endowment from God ;” 
and this, be it observed, is the only sense in which he interprets 
it. The text Matt. xxviii. 19. is, therefore, not alluded to; as 
being too stubborn to be got over. Dr. Jones, probably, was 
aware, that to say our Saviour commanded his disciples to be 
baptized “ in the name of a miraculous endowment from God” 
would seem too like nonsense. | 


“ Xperoc, ov, 6, Christ, he whom God anointed or endowed with 
divine power, wisdom and goodness, so as to become his son and the 
saviour of mankind. This is the import of the Hebrew pyuta,* Messiah 
or the Anointed.” 


Anointed “ so as to become his son”!! This, surely, requires 
ho comment. 


We have already remarked, that it is sometimes very difficult 


* So he prints it. 
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to discover what were Dr. Parr’s real opinions, or whether he 
had any settled opinions or not, on certain important — His 
frank confession of his sentiments on the nature of the Holy Eu- 
charist appears, indeed, sufficiently explicit. 


“¢ On the Sacrament, my serious opinions agree with those of Hoadley, 
Bell, and John Taylor of Norwich.’ S. Parr.’’—p. 20. 


This very candid avowal occurs in a note to Dr. William Bell’s 
“ Attempt to ascertain and illustrate the Authority, Nature and 
Design of the Institution of Christ, commonly called. the Com- 
munion and the Lord’s Supper.” But what then are we to 
make of the following remarks on Dr. Waterland’s “ Christian 


Sacrifice.” The subject, he says, is “ well explained and well de- 


fended.” To which he adds, “ every serious and intelligent Chris- 
tian ought to read attentively this learned and argumentative work 
of Waterland.’—p. 593. We find ourselves at a loss to reconcile 
this glaring inconsistency. Are we to suppose, that, when he 
first read this Charge of Waterland’s, he was seriously convinced 
by its clear and powerful reasoning; and that, at a subsequent 
period, he adopted the opposite opinions of Hoadley, and ‘Taylor 
of Norwich? But, if so, what shall we say to the following pas- 
sage, which occurs in the last thing he ever wrote, his “ Letter to 


the Roman Catholic Bishop, Milner,” not published till after his 
decease ! 


“ « The adamantine and imperishable work of Hooker, in his Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, and the controversial writings of Jeremy ‘Taylor, fraught, as 
they are, with guileless ardour, with peerless eloquence, and with the 
richest stores of knowledge, historical, classical, scholastic, and theologi- 
cal, may be considered as irrefragable proofs of their pure, affectionate 
and dutiful attachment to the Reformed Church of England. Why then 
should I dissemble that, in the words of these excellent men, as quoted 
by yourself, are contained the opinions which | hold, upon a part of the 
controversy which has long subsisted between Romanists and Protest- 
ants, about the consecrated elements in the Communion? ‘ The object 
of their (the Catholics’) adoration in the Sacrament is the only true and 
eternal God, hypostatically united with his holy humanity, which hu- 
manity they believe actually present under the veil of the Sacrament ; 
and if they thought him not present, they ar¢ so far from worshipping 
the bread, that they profess it idolatry to do so.’—Dr. Jeremy Taylor, 
Bishop of Down, Liberty of Prophesying, sect. 20. 

“* T wish men would give themselves more time to meditate with 
silence on what we have in the Sacrament, and less to dispute on the 
manner fow. Sith we all agree that Christ, by the Sacrament, doth 
really and truly perform in us his promise, why do we vainly trouble 
ourselves with so fierce contentions, whether by consubstantiation, of 


else ?’— Eccles. Polit. B. v. 67.” See Letter to Milner, 
pp. 10, 11. 
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This letter to Milner was written June, 1819, and if Dr. Parr, at 
that time, coincided with Hooker, in acknowledging the real pre- 
sence of Christ in the Eucharist, we need hardly say, that his 
“ serious opinions” must have undergone a total change, since the 

riod when he agreed with Hoadley in bis notions concerning that 
we sacrament. Glad should we be, could we fully satisfy our- 
selves, that, on this momentous subject, as well as on others of 
equal magnitude, he finally acquiesced in the declared opinions of 
the Church of England, and of the whole Primitive and Apostolic 
Church: and we need not dissemble, that this little pamphlet 
contains other indications, that would [ead us to this desired con- 
clusion. But the editors of the Catalogue will not permit us to 
indulge so pleasing a delusion. For, in his unhappy note on 
Belsham’s’“ ‘Translation of St. Paul’s Epistles,’—a work, be it 
observed, which was not published tll 1822, three years after the 
date of the ‘* Letter to Milner,”—we find the Doctor bestowing 
the most extravagant praise on the “ diligence, judgment, erudition 
and piety” of the Unitarian translator; though he acknowledges 
there are some doctrinal points on which he does not entirely 
agree with him. What can we make ofall this heap of inconsis- 
tencies; but either, that the opinions of this “ great divine” 
changed almost with the changing moon; or that, in reality, he 
had no serious opinions on these vital questions? And what 
shall we say of the executors, who have allowed their friend and 
relative to be exhibited to the world in these unfavourable 
colours? 

In p. 553, we have the following note on Dr. Milner’s “ End 
of Religious Controversy ;” the work which gave occasion to the 
aforesaid “ Letter.” 


“ Milner put forth his whole strength in this book, but he does not 
profess to have made one convert among his correspondents. He has 
been guilty of three most audacious and malignant calumpies. First, 
with an ostentatious, but very disputable exception, of Bp. Horsley and 
a few others, he accuses the great body of the English clergy of Socinian- 
ism, and he unjustly reviles Bp. Hoadley as a Socinian. Secondly, he 
mg. betrays private conversation between himself and the learned 

r. Rennell, Dean of Winchester, and imputes to him a leaning towards 
Popery, though it is well known that Dr. Rennell preached five elaborate 
sermons in the Temple Church, upon the Roman Catholic Question. 
Thirdly, he, in three places, accuses Bp. Hallifax, of confessing upon his 
death-bed, that he was a convert to the Church of Rome: he mentions 
some informer, but suppresses the name, and does not pretend to have 
made further inquiries. It is a wicked as well as a false accusation ; and 
be it remembered that Hallifax, in his Warburtonian Lectures, at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, had, with considerable ability, controverted the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. Dr. Parr prepared a book of expostulation with 
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Milner, and was prevented from publishing it, not by any distrust in his 
cause, but by his habitual dislike to theological controversy. ’— Parriana, 
p- 953. 


This is very like a tacit admission on the part of Dr. Parr, that 
he felt himself unequal to contend with Milner on theological 
grounds. ‘The presumption that this was really his feeling on the 
subject, is increased almost to certainty bythe perusal of his Letter, 
« T leave it,” he says, p. 11, ‘ Reverend Sir, with many learned, 
sagacious, and truly pious members of the Church of England, 
to discuss the merits of your cause, the accuracy of your state- 
ments, and the validity of your arguments upon the following 
particulars:”—and then he goes on iy nearly sixteen pages 
with a dry enumeration of some of Dr. Milner’s most remark- 
able positions, without one single attempt to confute his reason- 
ings, or to expose his fallacies, on any of the fundamental ques- 
tions at issue between the rival Churches of Rome and England. 

In “ profound erudition, in various and extensive knowledge, 
and in glowing and majestic eloquence,” Dr, Parr, (we quote 
with the sincerest pleasure a part of his own heart-felt and noble 
panegyric on the late lamented Rennell,) was by infinite degrees 
superior to the Roman Catholic bishop: but, surely, when he 
thus declined the controversy, it was from a secret consciousness, 
that he was unable to wield to advantage the massive weapons of 
theological warfare, against that dexterous and veteran polemic. 
When he encounters him on other grounds, it is only to erect for 
himself the trophies of decisive victory. 

The chief object of his ‘* Letter” was to vindicate Dr. Hallifax, 
the late Bishop of St. Asaph, and Dr. Rennell, the Dean of 
Winchester, from Milner’s groundless and calumnious aspersions. 
His character of Bishop Hallifax, of whom Milner, in three 
— of his “ End of Controversy,” had, with deliberate false- 

ood, asserted, that he died a Roman Catholic, is drawn with so 
much force, and truth, and eloquence, and is so highly creditable 


to his own heart and judgment, that, though long, we extract it 
with the greatest pleasure. 


“ It was my good fortune, Sir, to know him personally ; gladly do I 
bear witness to his unassuming disposition and to his courteous mannets. 
When he sat in the professorial chair at Cambridge, the members of that 
learned University were much delighted with the fluency and clearness 
of his Latinity, and with his readiness and skill in conducting the dis- 
putes of the law schools. It was my own lot to keep under him two 
acts for my Doctor's degree ; and surely, from the preparatory labour 
which I employed in correcting the language of two Latin Theses, and 
in accumulating materials for a close logical dispute, likely to pass before 
a numerous, intelligent and attentive audience, the obvious inference is, 
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that I did not set a small value on the abilities and acquirements of the 
professor. I have seen some of his annual speeches at our Cambridge 
commencement, and, so far as my judgment goes, they are highly cre- 
ditable to his erudition and his taste. He acquired much reputation in 
the University by three sermons which he first preached there, and after- 
wards published, during a long and important controversy, which had 
arisen about subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. He gave no in- 
considerable proof of his diligent researches and clear discernment, by 
an analysis of the Roman law, as compared with the English. He owed 
much of his fame, and, perhaps, preferment, to the Lectures which he 
delivered at Lincoln’s Inn ; and whether he and other eminent Protes- 
tants be or be not right in considering the Pope as Antichrist, and ap- 
lying to the Church of Rome many well-known passages in the Apoca- 
ypse, no impartial judge will refuse to Bishop Hallifax the tribute of 
raise for the skilfulness which he shows, in the choice and arrangement 
of his matter, and in the perspicuity and elegance of his style. He was 
tronized by a temperate and judicious metropolitan, Dr. Cornwallis ; 
* stood high in the estimation of the celebrated Bishop Warburton ; 
he lived upon terms of the most intimate and confidential friendship with 
the very ingenious Bishop Hurd ; he was respected as a man of learning 
by his most learned contemporaries in the University; he frequently 
had access to the sagacious and contemplative recluse, Bishop Law ; he, 
first as a companion, and afterwards as a son-in-law, was intimately 
connected with the quaint, pompous, but acute and truly critical scholar, 
Provost Cooke ; he was encountered, and perhaps refuted, but not de- 
rided as a puny and clumsy antagonist, by the keen-sighted, .strong- 
armed, high-spirited polemic, Blackall of Emanuel ; he was opposed, 
but not despised, by the dauntless, stately, and fulminating dictator, 
Bishop Watson; he was a most amiable man in domestic life, and his 
general conduct as a Christian was blameless and even exemplary. Let 
it not be forgotten, too, that, while honoured with the acquaintance of 
living worthies and living scholars, he felt a manly and generous regard 
for the memory of the dead. You must yourself, Sir, have heard that he 
republished a Charge written by Bishop Butler, of Durham, one of the 
most profound philosophers and most enlightened theologians that ever 
adorned the Church of England. That Charge, Sir, by some unac- 
countable misconception in the hearers or readers, had for some time 
been considered as favourable to the Church of Rome: “but the illusion 
vanished when Bishop Hallifax republished it, and united with it, what I 
think, a very judicious preface. Will you pardon me, Sir, for adding 
that, long before the republication, I had myself adopted and avowed the 
principles upon which Dr. Butler reasoned, and that I felt very great 
satisfaction from the aid of his arguments, and under the protection of 
his authority ? | 
“ To such persons, then, as are acquainted with the events of Bishop 
Hallifax’s life, or the character of his writings, must it not be highly 
improbable that a prelate, who, upon one occasion, had vindicated the 
fame of Bishop Butler from the imputation of Bopery. and who, upon 
another, defended the cause of the Church of England in opposition to 
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the Church of Rome, should in his last moments have renounced the 
tenets which he had so long professed and so ably maintained ?”—Parr’s 
Letter to Milner, p. 30—33. 


Now these, we doubt not, were Dr. Parr’s matured and deli- 
berate sentiments respecting the character of that distinguished 
prelate. Of Dr. Rennell he speaks in terms of no less cordial 
admiration. Is it then to be endured, that the executors should 
have given publicity to the splenetic sarcasms against Bisho 
Hallifax, which are recorded in p. 576 of this Catalogue, and 
which, it is probable, that Dr. Parr himself had long since for- 

otten; and to the ill-natured sneer at Dr. Rennell, in p. 567? 

Vere they influenced by an impartial desire of furnishing a cor- 
rective to what they deemed excessive praise? Or, knowing the 
public appetite for low slander, when it is directed against distin- 
guished merit, did they publish these piquant notes, in the hope 
of making their books sell! Judicent equi. 

Amongst the learned, with whom he conversed and wrote, 
Dr. Parr maintained through life a distinguished reputation ; but 
the race of his familiar friends,;—who knew his conversational 
powers, and were acquainted with all the resources of a mind 
“ rich with the spoils of time,’—will soon be gone; and then, 
how little has he left behind to enable others to appreciate his 
attainments, and to transmit his name with honour to posterity! 
The present publication, whilst it incalculably lowers his preten- 
sions as a divine, will add nothing to his reputation as a scholar; 
though it contains abundant ground of presumption that his 
reading, though desultory, was various and extensive, and that his 
studies were by no means exclusively directed to the cultivation 
of philology and classical literature. None of his books appear 
to have obtained a greater share of his attention than those which 
treat of metaphysics and physics. We learn, indeed, from a short 
note on Dr. Huxham’s “ ‘Treatise on Fevers,” p. 469, that his 
father, who was, we believe, an apothecary at Sidcead: wished 
him to be educated to the practice of medicine. His remarks on 
this science, which he never systematically pursued, are, of course, 
of no value; and even those notes which exhibit him as a clas- 
sical scholar—the character by which he was most distinguished, 
and in which it was his chief pride to excel—are, in general, very 
little better. Many years ago he was reported to have said, that 
* Porson was the first scholar in England, and Burney the third; 
he need not say who was the second.” It is quite surprising 
therefore to observe the tone of perfect contempt in which he 
speaks of Porson, and his absurd attempts to exalt “ Hermann 
the German” at his expense. The affected sneer with which he 
talks of “ Porson and his tribe,” p. $88, is not les? amusing 
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than his admiration of that “ peerless editor,” Hermann, p. 
210. 


«Dr. Parr’s opinion of Hermann, communicated in a Letter to Mr. 
Bohn, Sept. 14, 1820, deserves to be here recorded. After desiring to 
have all the works on metrical subjects sent to him as soon as they ap- 

ared, he proceeds :—‘ My hero is Hermann. He is not only a 
scholar, but a philosopher of the highest order; and he smiles probably, 
as I do, at the petty criticisms of puny scholiasts, who in fact do not 
understand what is written by this great critic.’ "’—p. 305. 


There is, however, one instance, in which he gives Porson his 
full measure of praise. Of his celebrated “ Letters to Arch- 
deacon Travis,” he says, 

“ Travis was a superficial and arrogant declaimer, and his Letters to 
Gibbon brought down upon him the just and heavy displeasure of an as- 
sailant equally irresistible from his wit, his reasoning, and his erudition: I 
mean the immortal Richard Porson.’ —p. 601. 


We have endeavoured to discover in Dr. Parr’s annotations 
some indications of that vigour and acuteness of intellect, that 
delicacy of taste, and that wide and familiay acquaintance with 
every part of classical literature, which were ascribed to him, we 
believe justly, by his friends ; but we have looked in vain. We 
are told, that some few of the “ Autores Classici” contain some 
MS. notes by Dr. Parr; but scarcely any are given of greater 
value, than these four consecutive notes in four editions of Aés- 
chylus, p. 132. 

“ Hschyli Trageedie, Gr. 12mo. fine copy, in Grolier binding, and 
ruled. Paris, Turnebi, 1552. 

«“« A most scarce edition, for which 2/, 18s. was given.’ S. P. 

“ Eschyli Tragoedie, Gr., Robortelli (sine Scholiis,) 12mo, (the title 
= pages 1 and 2 of the preface are deficient.) Venetiis, Gualt. Scottus, 

52. 

“© A very scarce edition, given to me by my learned friend Dr. Burney.’ 5S. P. 

“ Mschyli Trageedie et Fragmenta, Gr. et Lat, cum Scholiis Graecis, 
Var. Lect., et Notis integris Stanleii, Robortelli, Turnebi, et Canteri, 
curante De Pauw, 2 vol. 4to. Hag. Com. 1745. 

“«¢ This is a useful edition, but the notes by De Pauw are worthless.’ 


“ Aschyli Trageedia, Gr. et Lat. 2 vol. 12mo. with MS. Notes by 
Dr. Parr. Glasgue, Foulis, 1746. 
“ « The gift of the learned Dr. Bennett, Bishop of Cloyne.’ ” 


_ Tn some few of the presentation copies we meet with Inscrip- 
tions written by Dr. Parr himself, both in verse and prose; they 
have little to recommend them, beside the equivocal merit of 
sometimes using a common word in an uncommon sense. Let 
us take a favourite sample. In the “ Dissertatio Gemina” of 
G. J. Vossius is the following inscription—- 
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“ € Movet me hic liber aestimatione, ac quod nomen habet manu exara- 
tum Vossii et pvnpdovvoy est mei amici Roberti Smith, qui illum mihi, 
D. D. Tertio Id. April: A. S. MDCCCXII. Sam. Parr, Londini."~ 
p- 120. 


This morceau was so entirely to his taste, that we have it 
served up again, “ with a difference,” in some doggrel hendeca- 
syllables, — | 

*« ¢ Huncce ego accipio lubens libellum, 
Qui me non movet zstimatione ; 
Verum est pynpdovvoy mei sodalis, 
Artium juvenis bonarum amantis. 
Doctis omnibus et bonis amandi. 
Johannis Baynes, Coll. Trin. Cant. Socii, Prid. 
Non, Maii 1783. S. P.’”—p. 420. 


His attempts at writing Latin verse, of which two or three 
specimens are preserved in this Catalogue, are not very suc- 
cessful. His remarks on modern writers of Latinity are, in ge- 
neral, confined to the detection of petty errors; such as using ut, 
that, with av indicative mood ;-—a fault unaccountably frequent, 
for the idioms of modern languages cannot lead to its adoption; 
and the less common mistake of eum for se. He sometimes ex- 
poses errors of mere inadvertence, as the following examples 
from Merric Casaubon, and Bentley :— 


“ Among the Tractatus rariores is one ‘ De Verborum Usu et accu- 
rate eorum Cognitionis Utilitate Diatriba,’ where Casaubon writes thus ; 
* Sed auspiciis tamen nostris, et propria industria freti, peculiari hac 
Diatriba complecterer,—so Dr. Bentley in his address ‘ ad Lectorem’ 
prefixed to his edition of Phedrus ‘ contenti fere rationem correctionis 
uno verbo indicasse ; nonnunquam ne uno quidem; studiosis, qui post 
me mea probabunt, eam provinciam relinguens.  S. P.”—p. 292. 


He has also pointed out an amusing mistake in the Peecile of 


J.C. Heumann, who has used the expression, “* De Cwcis Vi- 
DENTES.” 


In page 700 there is rather a long note ona publication of 
Mr. Bruckner’s, entitled “ Criticisms on the Diversions of Purley.” 
In this work Mr. Bruckner, who meant his book to be conciliatory 
between Mr. ‘Tooke and his opponents, assumed the name of 
Cassander. ‘This title of Cassander, as Dr. Parr says, puzzled 
many readers. We will give the rest in his own words :— 


“ Mr. Bruckner, when he lived in Holland, was a great admirer of 
Grotius ; and, in the 4th volume of Grotius’s Works, in folio, p. 597, is 
contained the plan of Cassander, called ‘ Constitutio Cassandri,’ upon the 
articles of religion controverted between Catholics and Protestants. It 
was addressed to the Emperor Ferdinand I., and his successor, Maximi- 
lian If., and is a most profound work. Prefixed to it is a copious and 
learned epitaph upon Cassander, and in the front of it are two words, 
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which Dr. P. does not understand: the words are ‘ Quando tandem.’ 
They stand alone ; they cannot be incorporated with the epitaph itself ; 
they probably are the introductory words to some well-known sacred 
hymn of the Roman Catholic Church. Dr. P. could not find them 
among the titles, or leading words, of the Latin Psalms. He has men- 


tioned them to many scholars, but could’ never get any satisfactory 
answer.”—p. 700, 701. 


To us there appears no difficulty in unravelling the meaning 
of these mysterious words, Quando tandem ;” which seem so 
effectually to have baffled the researches of Dr. Parr and his 
learned friends. If, instead of hunting out the heads of all the 
hymns of the Roman Catholic church, they had looked at the tail 
of the thirteenth chapter of Jeremiah, they would have found 
their dream and its interpretation. ‘ Quando tandem ;’—the 
desired union of the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, 
which Cassander laboured so zealously to effect, “ when shall it 
once be !” 

The only instance we have found of an attempt to point out 
and elucidate the beauties of any author, occurs in a note on 
Warburton’s Julian. 


“ The magnificent enquiry [allegory ?] of Warburton, in page 43 of 
crew deserves to be compared with a sublime passage in Sir Walter — 


aleigh’s Remarks on the Roman Empire, page 668 of his History ef 
the World. S. P.’—p. 609. 


And again, in a note on Sir W. Raleigh’s ‘“ Remains,” p. 451, 
he remarks, that this “ eloquent passage in Warburton’s Julian, 
was probably suggested by a passage equally eloquent in Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s Flistory: where he is speaking of the fall of the 
Roman empire.” As this Introduction, according to Dr. Parr, 
is only to be met with in the second edition of.the j ulian, we will 
enable our readers to compare the passages. 


“That [monarchy] of Rome,’’ says Sir W. Raleigh, “‘ which made 
the fourth, was also at this time almost at the highest. We have left it 
flourishing in the middle of the field ; having rooted up or cut down all 
that kept it from the eyes and admiration of the world. But after some 
continuance, it shall begin to lose the beauty it had; the storms of am- 
bition shall beat her boughs and great branches one against another, her 
leaves shall fall off, her limbs wither, and a rabble of barbarous nations — 
enter the field, and cut her down.” —Hist. of the World, chap. ult. p. 885..— - 


Warburton is speaking of the Church of England :— 


“ That Church,” he says, “ like a fair and vigorous tree, teemed once 
with the richest and noblest burthen. And though, together with its 
fruits, it pushed out some hurtful suckers, receding every way from 

the mother plant ; crooked and misshapen, if you will, and obscurin 


and eclipsing the beauty of its stem; yet still there was something in 
NO. V.— Jan. 1828. K 
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their height and verdure which bespoke the generosity of the stock 

rose from. She hath been seen since under all the marks of a decay: 
her top scorched and blasted, her chief branches bare and dry, and 
nothing of that comeliness which once invited the whole continent to 
her shade. The principal sign of life she gave was the exuding from 
her sickly trunk a number of deformed fungusses ; which called them- 


selves of her, because they stuck upon her surface, and sucked out the 
little remainder of ber sap and spirits.” 


These are splendid specimens of eloquence, and there is a 
striking resemblance between them—qualem decet esse sororum: 
but we see no reason for supposing that Warburton borrowed 
from Raleigh. Both these passages, in fact, spring from a nobler 
origin, and are derived from one of the most exact and magnifi- 
cent allegories that the whole range of Hebrew poetry supplies. 
Our readers will at once perceive that we allude to the noble 
imagery of the 80th Psalm, where the Jewish people, in their 
state of prosperity, and subsequent decay and ruin, are repre- 
sented as a“ vine which God’s right hand had _ planted, which 
covered the hills with her shadow, and stretched out branches to 
the sea, and her boughs unto the river; till God himself broke 
down her fences, so that they who passed by plucked off her 
grapes, and the wild boar of the wood rooted it up, and the wild 
beasts of the field devoured it.” And we think it will be admit- 
ted by every person of taste and feeling, that, in justness of 
imagery and splendour of diction, the original: is far superior to 
either of the copies. 

Before we take our leave of the BrstiorHeca PARRIANA, we 
will just notice a very glaring, and, at the same time, a very cha- 
racteristic mistake of the late Bishop Watson; who, in his Divi- 
nity ‘Tracts, has gravely recommended to the theological student 


a work, of which, it is evident, he could never have read beyond 
the utle-page. 


“* The last mentioned book” (An Essay on the Nature and Existence 
of a Material World,) “‘ abounds with pleasantry as well as abstruse 
reasoning. ‘The style is perspicuous and elegant, and the model formed 
upon that of Mr. Hume. The principles lead to unqualified scepticism 
in natural as well as revealed religion. It is a very curious fact, that the 
Bishop of Llandaff, in the last volume of his Divinity Tracts, when 
pointing out books for young Students, gravely recommends this very 
work, as likely to please those persons who have a turn for Metaphysical 
Enquiries. 1 shall suspect that he had hardly read beyond the title 
pase. When living at Norwich, I ordered the book for a club, and 

aving read it, I would not suffer it to go forward. During the com 
troversy upon materialism, between Priestley, Price, and others, Priestley 
met with this book ; he was struck with the talents of the writer; he 
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eagerly inquired after him for several years, and at last he was informed 
that his name was Russel, and that he had left England for the West 
Indies. S. P.”—p. 446. 

“ Dr. Priestley inquired much after the Writer of this very acute 
Essay, and discovered that he was a Mr. Russel, who went to the West 
Indies. N. B. This Book is negligently recommended in Bishop Wat- 
son’s List of Books for young Students in Divinity, in the followin 
terms: ‘ The Reader, who has a taste for these metaphysical Disquisi- 
tions, (viz. upon Matter and Spirit,) may consult some more recent 
Publications on the Subject, especially an Essay on the Nature and Exis- 


tence of the Material World, Lond. 1781.’ Risum teneatis, amici? S.P.” 
p- 654. 


This is like Goldsmith’s blunder, in inserting Prior’s tale of 
Hans Carvel into a collection of poems designed for the use of 
young ladies’ boarding schools. But Goldsmith’s was an error of 
pure thoughtlessness ; the bishop’s one of downright ignorance. 
Che character of this remarkable man has been placed in the 
clearest—shall we add, the most unfavourable—light, by the 
posthumous publication of his own “ Memoirs ;” and was well 
described in the sarcastic remark of Dr. Ogden; ‘“* Mr. Pro- 
fessor, between what you do know, and what you do not know, 
you are certainly the most extraordinary person [ ever met with.” 

In p. 485, we find the following very amusing letter, which 
accompanied a presentation copy of Lord Erskine’s Speeches. 


2, Upper Grosvenor Street, April 14th, 1812. 

“ Dear Dr. Parr, If I had published these volumes myself, you should 
have had the very first copy of them. If they contain nothing which may 
advance the cause of the world, they ought to be presented to nobody; 
but if they do,—in whose library can they be so fitly placed as in your's? 
though, on my own account, I fear the severe judgment of one who must 
have ever present to his mind, 

‘ Those Ancients, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democracy, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmin'd over Greece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne.’ 

My hope, however, is, that you may be deceived into an approbation of 
em, when you recollect that it is the cause of our own renowned and 
loved country which is pleaded in them, and by an old and sincere friend; 

aud that they were not precomposed, nor even premeditated, much less, 

like some of old, written after the occasions ; but were all of them, as far. 

a8 expression goes, impromptu, in the most literal sense of the word, and 

only preserved by the art of short-hand writing; not, I believe, known 

in Greece or Rome, nor indeed at all necessary to perpetuate the superior, 
laboured, compositions of antiquity. —Ensxine.’ —p. 485. 


Every line of this letter is highly characteristic of its author. 
e need not add, that he was totally mistaken in supposing that 


ancients were unacquainted with the art of short-hand writing. 
K2 
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Of Greece, indeed, we say nothing: but as to Rome, the proofs 
to the contrary are so frequent, and so familiar, that we hardly 
know where to choose. We will take, however, the testimony of 
Plutarch; who, in his Life of the Younger Cato, expressly tells 
us, that the only speech of that statesman which had come down 
to posterity, was preserved by means of short-hand writers, whom 
Cicero had purposely stationed in different parts of the Senate- 
house. He adds, that this art was supposed to have been of 
Cicero’s invention; and we may be sure he would avail himself 
of it to preserve his own speeches; which, after all, are certainly 
better than Lord Erskine’s. 

We cannot close our remarks without noticing the garbled and 
imperfect state in which these extracts from Dr. Parr’s Annota- 
tions seem to be given to the world. It frequently happens, that 
the same book appears in different parts of the catalogue, with 
the doctor’s observations annexed : and these, as in the instance 
of Mr. Russel’s Essay on the Existence of a Material World, 
pp. 446 and 654, are often so different, that we are entirely ata 
loss to know on which version we are to depend, or whether 
either of them represent the author’s undisguised sentiments. But 
this is not the worst fault we have to find with the present publi- 
cation. We know not what valid excuse can be offered for the 


conduct of the executors, in permitting the greater part of these 


notes to see the light. Whilst it merits the sharpest reprehension, 
it can hardly meet with a severer punishment than the reflection 
will bring, that they have done a deeper injury to the character of 
their friend, than his worst enemies could have inflicted. 


Art. VI.—1. Letters from the East, written during a recent 
Tour through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, the Holy Land, Syria, 
and Greece. By John Carne, Esq. of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 12mo, 18s. Second edition. London. 1826. 


2. Travels in Mesopotamia, including a Journey from Aleppo, 
across the Euphrates to Orfah (the in of the Chaldees ), through 
the Plains of the Turcomans, to Diarbekr in Asia Minor ; from 
thence to Mardin, on the borders of the Great Desert, and by 
the Tigris to Mousul and Bagdad; with Researches on the 


Ruins “of Babylon, Nineveh, Arbela, Ctesiphon, and Seleucia. 


By J.S. Buckingham. 4to. London. 1827. 31. 13s. 6d. 


THE countries visited by the travellers whose names appear above, 
comprehend a large portion of all that is most interesting in the 
East, whether we consider the historical recollections which they 
revive, the monuments of ancient art which they contain, or the 
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peculiarities of climate and produce by which they are distin- 
guished, So engaging, indeed, is every account of these favored 
regions, that whatever professes to come from that quarter, 1s 
sure of an indulgent reception; and provided the writer have any 
talent for description, his book will be well received, however 
deficient it may be in accuracy of information or diligence of re- 
search. Mr. Carne’s letters, which -have reached a second edition, 
may be adduced as a proof of the truth of this remark. ‘Though 
they add little to our stock of real knowledge, betray very gross 
wnorance of things known to mere school-boys, and show how 
ill their author was qualified for travelling to any useful purpose, 
they have been read and talked about, and praised and criticised 
more than many a volume, one page of which was worth any 
twenty of Mr. Carne’s. Is this extraordinary lenity with respect 
to his production due to caprice, or to the mere name of the 
country whence his letters profess to be written? Certainly not 
to caprice, nor solely, it may be thought, to the magic of a name. 
An easy style, warmth of feeling, and vivacity of description, 
have in themselves a charm which will screen many defects; just 
as sprightly nonsense, from the mouth of a pretty woman, passes 
for wit. But Mr. Carne owes his popularity to another and 
a more powerful agent; to the sympathy often raised by the 
scenes which he describes, the singular vicissitudes which he wit- 
nessed, and the affecting incidents which it has been his lot to 
record. ‘These he has generally related with a good feeling and 
freedom from affectation, which atone for many defects; and as 
the most pleasing, as well as the most interesting passages occur 
in the latter part of his volumes, the reader closes his book with 
more favorable impressions than he received at first; more in- 
clined to excuse and palliate his errors, than to overlook or under- 
value what deserves notice and commendation. 

Far different from the airy step of Mr.Carne is the weary pace 
of ‘‘the ‘Traveller in Mesopotamia,” who has expanded his nar- 
rative of a six-weeks’ journey through more than five centuries of 
quarto pages. He indeed has given us erudite disquisitions in 
every other leaf; quotations in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and 
words in even more uncouth characters, scattered hére and there 
to scare the printer’s devils, and astonish the unlearned. He has 
laid a large class of writers under contribution, and has favored 
his readers with the history of almost every place through which 
he passed. Ample citations from most of his predecessors are 
crowded together at the foot of the page: everything is attempted ; 
and he becomes, as occasion suits, historian, antiquary, architect, 
or geologist, never forgetting to assume the style of a philo- 
sopher, the distinction which he seems to be most ambitious of 
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attaining. Cumbrous, however, as the “ Travels in Mesopo- 
tamia” are, and meagre as they would appear, if divested of extra- 
neous appendages, the industry of their author is deserving of 
praise. His book contains much useful matter collected from 
others, if not drawn from his own stores; he has suggested many 
subjects of inquiry, where want of previous information disquali- 
fied him from furnishing a satisfactory answer, and his book, with 
all its faults, will be consulted and quoted long after Mr. Carne’s 
effusions are forgotten. 

Thus introduced to his travelling companions, the reader's 
next inquiry will be respecting the route which they mean to fol- 
low. Faking Mr. Carne, therefore, for his guide at the beginning 
of his tour, he will pass through Egypt to the borders of Nubia; 
and, returning from thence through the land of Ham, he will 
venture into the Deserts of Mount Sinai. From Alexandria 
he will go by sea to Palestine, visit the Holy City, and advance 
northwards tll he meets Mr. Buckingham, whom he will accom- 
pany across the Syrian Desert, to Bagdad and the Shatt-el-Arab. 

etracing his steps from thence to the Mediterranean, he will 
embark under the auspices of Mr. Carne; and having crossed 
over Cyprus on his way to Greece, will take a rapid view of the 
Peloponnesus, rendered more than ever interesting by the conflict 
of which it was then, and is still, the theatre. 

A passage of only eighteen days conveyed the traveller last 
named from Marseilles to Constantinople, and though devoid of 
incident, and too rapid to allow of anything more than a transient 

limpse of “the Arches,” it was as pleasant as it was expeditious. 
‘The singular appearance of the Turkish towns and fortresses, 
with the beautiful scenery around them, are described by Mr. 
Carne with his usual vivacity and spirit; and his vessel being 
bound, as he tells us (p.5) ‘“ from”—we suppose he meant to 
say “ to” —Odessa, he was landed at Buyeuk-déréh, one of the 
most agreeable spots on the Bosporus. With the beauty of 
“the river” (i.e. the Bosporus) leading to it, he was much 
struck, and was reminded, as other persons have been, “ of Chi- 
nese scenery and dwellings.” The ordinary style of building in 
that part of ‘Turkey bears, in fact, a close resemblance to the 
fashion adopted in “ the Celestial Empire;” and the hanging 
gardens of the Turks, with their bowers of trellis-work oversha- 
dowed by the mimosa julibrissin,* are an exact counterpart of 
the scenes delineated on our tea-trays and fire-screens. 


Strange as it may appear, Mr. Carne seems never, before he 


* That is, gul-ibrishim, “ the silken flower,” a very appropriate name given by the 


Persians or Lodians, but spelt by some horticultural collector, just as the Greek islanders 
incerrectly pronounce it, 
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entered Pera, to have heard of the massacres and atrocities which 
were then daily occurring at Constantinople; he therefore. was 
quite astonished to find the company of a Janizary necessary 
whenever he wished to stroll about and see the Lions. Had he 
read or conversed with preceding travellers, he might have known 
that such protection was deemed requisite when there was no 


danger of witnessing the appalling scenes which he was destined 
to see. 


“As I sat one afternoon,” he says, “ beneath the portico of the 
Palace of the Janizaries in Constantinople, two Greeks, of a superior 
class, were brought in under a guard. It was impossible not to be 
moved at such a scene. They were both elderly men; and as they 
walked with a firm step, their looks were placid and resigned. Their 
fate was inevitable; their retreat had been discovered, and they were 
torn from their families to die. Indeed it was singular to observe the 


resignation, approaching to apathy, with which the Greeks in general 
met their fate.""—vol. i. p. 8. 


Whether these unfortunate men actually suffered with as much 
firmness as they approached their fate, Mr. Carne has not told 
us, for he immediately hurries away to hearsay reports, descants 
on the dexterity of Musselman executioners, and tells us that he 
was just too late, ‘‘ one morning at Smyrna,” to see three and 
twenty heads cut off at once! ad 

The dress, appearance, and manners of the Turks; their sports 
and pastimes, boats and burying-grounds, all, in their turn, find a 
place in the lively, volatile record of Mr. Carne’s recollections, 
which, while they contain scarcely any thing new, have ney 
repetitions of long-exploded errors. ‘The carelessness with whic 
these letters have been got up, (since their author’s return, as 
several passages show,) is manifested in almost every page; thus 
he speaks in one place (p. 16) of “ several open carriages filled 
with Turkish ladies,” and not many lines further on, tells us “ there 
are no carriages here ;” so small is the reliance which can be 
placed on his consistency and accuracy. With an intentional 
deviation from truth no candid reader will charge Mr. Carne, but 
that carelessness which betrays the observer into misrepresenta- 
tions and inconsistencies is as pernicious in its effects, though it 
has not the guilt of premeditated falsehood. To detail all those 
into which this writer has fallen would carry us far beyond the 
limits of a Review, but by noticing a few of them, we may put 
the reader upon his guard, and prevent him from taking too much 
on trust. 

Dates are things of little value in the estimation of some men, 
and as Mr. Carne is probably one of that number, he seldom 
troubles himself or his reader with any. ‘The year, and season of 
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the year, in which he set out are therefore left as a matter of de- 
bate for his critics: the facts which he records might have taken 
place a century ago for aught we know to the contrary from any 
distinct intimation of his. Accompanied by a Slavonian servant, 
who “ spoke seven languages, had read a great deal, and travelled 
yet more, was perfectly brave, conversed with much intelligence, 
and delighted passionately in wandering through new scenes,’— 
(p. 54,) he set sail (on some day of some month in some year) 
in an English ship bound for Smyrna; four days afterwards he 
was landed at Scio, the calamity of which he details; and after 
having enthusiastically admired Homer's grotto, and the 4 ater 
church of Nea-moné, (here (p.61) transformed into Nehah- 
monce,*) he “ left Scio at last, and on the following evening ar- 
rived in the Harbour (most people call it the Gulf) of Smyrna.” 
The vengeance which the Turks were then wreaking on the de- 
fenceless Greeks had thrown a gloom over the European society 
of that place,—once the gayest and most agreeable of any city in 
the Levant; the Casino (or Subscription Room) was closed, 
public walks deserted, bazars silent and empty, and every man 
seemed afraid of stepping beyond his threshold. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Carne was glad to seize the opportunity, soon 
offered, of quitting Smyrna, on board a French ship bound for 
Alexandria; and from that place the letter now before us pro- 
fesses to have been written. Was it by a spirit of divination that 
Mr. Carne was enabled, while writing it, to quote (p. 70) Greek 
songs heard for the first time at Tripolitza at least a year after- 
wards 

From Alexandria he proceeded to Rosetta, and perhaps to 
Damietta, (for that point is not cleared up,) and subsequently, 
by the new canal, to Foua, whence he sailed up the Nile to 
Cairo. What stay he made there is no where mentioned; nor are 
his observations upon that remarkable place given more at length 
than those made in towns of less note. ‘Though he was introduced 
to Cavighia, and witnessed his labour in uncovering the Sphynx, 
nothing would have been learnt respecting the result of those 
labours, if all the spectators had been as heedless as Mr. Carne: 
his excursion, however, to that indefatigable man’s abode in the 
desert is described in avery lively and amusing style. Caviglia’s 
troglodytic cavern was a long and low chamber in the rock, for- 
merly a tomb, accessible only by a narrow winding path. A bed 
of rushes constituted the whole furniture of this dreary lodging; 
but his enthusiasm made its new inmate forget his privations, 


* It might have been supposed that a graduate in one of our Universities would have 


had the curiosity to inquire how a Greek name was spelt,—of course he would know 
what it meant. 
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while the scorching sands by which he was. surrounded gave 
a charm to the gloom and nakedness of his cavern. 

Few incidents occurred in Mr. Carne’s voyage up the Nile. 
At Kénéh he met a barber-surgeon, (probably an Arab hakeem 
or physician,) who had a fine head of hair concealed under -his 


turban, “ seemed to sneer at many parts of his Prophet's revela- 


tions, and said he believed that people of all religions would have 
an equal chance of going to heaven.”—(p. 138.) For the last 
clause we probably have to thank Mr. Carne’s interpreter, since 
scepticism, though not very rare among Mohamedans, is seldom 
accompanied by such liberality of sentiment, and more rarely so 
openly avowed. ‘The ruins of the “ hundred-gated” ‘Thebes fur- 
nish some spirited and picturesque descriptions, too vague, how- 
ever, to leave a distinct impression. . If Drovetti (French Consul 
in Egypt under Bonaparte) really caused one of the fine obelisks 
at Carnac to be thrown down and broken, we have an additional 
evidence of the motives by which he was actuated in his spoliation 
of Egypt; and his conduct must inspire all genuine admirers of 
antiquity with the same sentiments as were long since raised by 
his mean illiberality to Dr. Young,* and his domineering intriguing 
spirit as a political agent. | 
The ruins of Syene (Aswan) and the Isles of Elephantiné and 
Phile, (not Philoe, as it is here mispelt,) terminated his journey 
southwards. Of nang he observes, that its beauties have 
been exaggerated by Denon, and adds, that the contrast between 
its verdant groves and the surrounding desert will account for the 
glowing colours in which it has been painted by him and other 
travellers (p. 163). ‘The same causes operated, he thinks, in pro- 
ducing “ the ecstasy felt by the Israelites” on entering Palestine 
after their long “ passage through the dreary and howling wilder- 
ness.” This is ingenious and plausible; but whence does it ap- 
“saa that the descriptions of the Promised Land given in the 
ewish Scriptures are overcharged? And supposing Judea not 
to be a productive country now, may not that be ascnbed to want 
of cultivation rather than to barrenness of soil ? | 
On his return down the river, Mr. Carne looked at the ruins of 
Hermopolis, Antinoi, and some other ancient cities not before 


visited ; and when he had reached Cairo, “ took up his abode in =~ 


the house of M. Asselin, a Frenchman, who,” he says (p. 185), 

“‘ accompanied Chateaubriand to the country, and remained 

ever since.” It is singular enough that Mr, Carne seems never 

to have discovered that his host had been cancelliere, or clerk, to 

the French Consulate, under Drovetti, and had the merit or 

causing the Bible to be translated into the Amharic language. 
* Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Literature, p. 37. 
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With the same extraordinary ignorance on a subject on which he 
might easily have come at the truth, he speaks as if Burckhardt 
had really embraced Islamism; and mentions, as a mark of his 
sense and liberality, his “ drinking wme and eating ham 
like an infidel.”—(p. 187.) Had he never the curiosity to look 
into the “ Travels in Nubia?” He might there have learnt that, 
though travelling as a Musselman, Sheikh [brahim neither em- 
braced nor ever thought of embracing the religion of Mahomet. 
After some stay at Cairo, (the time is not mentioned,) Mr. 
Carne joined a party going to visit Mount Sinai. One of his 
companions was a singular personage, whose knowledge of Arabic 
was often of use to his fellow travellers; this was no other than 
Mr. Wolf, a converted Jew, whose well-meaning but intemperate 
zeal was (if the newspapers can be trusted) strongly exemplified 
in his farewell speech on his last departure for Palestine. How- 
ever we may lament Mr. Wolf’s ill-judging enthusiasm, which is 
more likely to defeat than to promote the success of his mission, 
it is with pleasure that we cite Mr. Carne’s testimony to the up- 
rightness and sincerity of his character; a testimony the more 
valuable, as Mr. Carne was neither blind to his foibles nor likely 
to be misled by any prepossession in favour of his undertaking. 
On their journey to the Convent of Mount Sinai nothing 
extraordinary occurred; a cloudless sky and pure atmosphere, 
with unceasing but not oppressive exercise, conspired to produce 
that “ buoyant and joyous spirit which makes the wanderer, 
when riding alone in the boundless desert, feel a delight which is 
indescribable.” Passing over several pleasing descriptions of 
scenes and scenery, and an abundance of trifling, not to say silly, 
remarks, we hasten to that mischance which brought Mr. Carne 
into closer contact with an Arab camp than has fallen to the lot 
of any travellers except the lamented Burckhardt. Having gone 
with his two companions, and a couple of Arab guides, to ex- 
Ee the heights of Sinai and St. Catharine’s, supposed to be 
ount Horeb, Mr. Carne and his little party were surprised, on 
their return in the evening, by some Arabs, who had come to levy 
an extraordinary contribution on the Convent. The monks re- 
sisted this demand; the Arabs, therefore, seized their guests, and 
detained them as a security till payment should be made, The 
night was bright and clear, but the cold was very sensible after 
the heat felt in the day, unprotected as the travellers were by 
warm clothing, and they moved down the valley to their cap- 
tor's tents with no very pleasing sensations or agreeable pro- 
spects. 
_ “ Hassan, the chief,” for we now leave Mr. Carne to tell his own 
story, “‘ was a tall and noble-looking man, with eagle eyes and teeth like 
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the driven snow. He swore vehemently that he-cared nothing for the 
Sultan of Turkey, of England, or for Mahmoud* Ali; that no power 
should rescue us out of his hands. Beside some low and ruined walls a 
fire was kindled, the party soon assembled around it, and a cloak was 
laid on the ground behind, where the three captives were to rest. The 
fire was immensely large and burnt fiercely, and threw its glare on the 
wild and dark features of the circle of Arabs around it, who conversed 
with vivid animation and with passionate gestures. ‘They had the civility 
to hand us a small cup of their coffee,—a poor exchange for the good 
supper we had lost. If ever a day's exertion deserved a bed of down, it 
was the ascent of St. Catharine’s ; but our couch was the bard ground, 
I took a stone for my pillow,—my companions were little better off; 
but we were quite exhausted with fatigue, and imagination fled in vain 
to our luxurious little chambers in the Convent, with the soft cushions, 
and lamp already lighted, and the harmless monks gathering around. 
The cold wind. awoke me in the night; the Arabs were fast asleep 
around the glowing embers of their fire, and stepping cautiously over 
them, I got beside it, and never in my life enjoyed its warmth more. 
That night-scene was a fine subject for a painter: the precipices that 
rose close at hand, on which the moonlight rested ; the sleeping figures 
of the Arabs round the fire beneath, and the ruined walls beside; the 
wild and solemn character of the-scenery, fitted beyond all others to be 
a theatre for miracles, would have made an assemblage oi objects but 
seldom beheld together.”—p. 231. pies 


On expressing their apprehensions to the chief before they 
mounted their camels next morning, “ he lifted up his right hand 
to heaven, and swore by Allah that they should suffer no injury 
while in his power;” and he was as good as his word. Their 
journey, however, was not yet at an end; as the sun was setting 
they passed near Mount Paran: “ its form was most singularly, 
yet indescribably grand: it had three sharp and pointed summits, 
and its side toward the wilderness was formed of perpendicular 
precipices of rock: between its three summits, which rose like 
towers, were cast the declining beams of the sun. It brought to 
mind the fine passage of the prophet, ‘ The glory of God shined 
from Mount Paran, &c.’ ”—p. 232. 

A journey, it seems, from sunrise to sunset and two or three 
hours in the dark at a brisk camel’s trot—no easy exercise—es 


cially to such inexperienced riders as the converted rabbi— | 


brought the party to a supper of bread and water—and a bed of 
sand behind some bushes in the desert. Before the next day’s 
sun had risen they were again mounted, and a three hour's jour- 
ney through a narrow defile, formed by lofty barriers of “ various 
and beautiful marble rocks,” brought them to a grove of palms 


* Thus Mr. Carne always designates the present Pasha of Egypt, for he has yet to 


a pow Mahmood and Mohammed are names as different from each other as J 
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watered by a copious spring, where a breakfast of cold half-baked 
dough was prepared; but it was so inadequate to the demands of 
their craving appetites, that they felt little disposed to make the 
best of their lot, and admire, what deserved admiration, the bold- 
ness of the scenery. On the afternoon of the third day they hap- 

ily fell in with a friendly encampment. ‘Ten tents ranged in a 
fine formed the whole of this vagrant village, and as the pro- 
verbial hospitality of the Arabs would not let the strangers depart 
without a supper, Hassan could not refuse to halt till the follow- 
ing morning. A goat was soon killed, boiled, dissected into 
large pieces, and served up in wooden dishes: each man’s hand 
was dipped into the dish, and thin cakes newly baked, soused 
into a bowl of melted butter, served to give a higher relish to this 
luxurious repast, as it was considered by the Arabs. A tent was 
allotted to the captives, together with a company of goats, and in 
the middle of the night, the father of the flock, black in hue, and 
of huge dimensions, marched across his domain to survey the in- 
truders, and completely dispelled their slumbers. 

About noon, on the following day, they reached the end of 
their doleful journey. A tent near the chief's, the last of four- 
teen, was assigned for their lodgings. Each tent was oblong,— 
flat at top and open at one end, and the abode of one family. 


“This Arab camp was a perfect prison of nature, and stood in the 
midst of a naked valley of white sand, about 300 yards broad and a mile 
in length, and was enclosed on every side by black and lofty precipices : 
—we had entered it,” says Mr. Carne, (p. 241,) “by a winding and nar- 
row defile, and it appeared to have no outlet. Every attempt to escape 
would have been vain.” 

The prisoners, therefore, were left much to themselves, and 
provided with bread and dates for their subsistence. Precipices 
and glittering sand, often reflecting the sun so powerfully as to 
pain the eye, were the only objects which presented themselves in 
this dreary dell. Even Mr. Pmalo favourite coffee; and the ac- 
companying pipe, exhilirated by the curses poured down by the 
Arabs upon the idolatrous monks, and their marvellous tales “ of 
the Book of Might,”* could not dispel the tedium of captivity 10 
such a desert. 

Liberty unlimited seems to be the only possession for which 
the Arab can be envied, the only privilege which the desert se- 


cures: in every other respect his life is a tissue of privations and 
hardship. 


“In appearance, these men,’ continues Mr, Carne, (p. 244.) “ were 


* If open and exposed to the air, this book brings showers to refresh the earth ; but 
through the malice of the monks it is usually kept buried in the ground, that drought 
and dreariness may be the portion of all but the occupiers of the convent. 
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light antl active, though very slender, and had all of them expressive 
dark eyes and beautiful teeth. The quantity of food’they consumed was 
excessively small, little else than coarse cake baked in the embers, and a 
little coffee twice a-day. They were not very cleanly in their way of 
eating; for their favourite dish, of which they invited us to partake, 
consisted of a number of warm cakes, broken up into a large wooden 
vessel ; a pres of warm water was then poured on them, and some 
fat being also mixed, the whole was stirred well with the hand, and then 
the Arabs formed a circle round the dish and plunged their dark hands 
acseege8 | into it. After they had devoured about half the contents, 
they rose, and another circle took their place and finished them.” ‘‘ These 
ple appeared to live on the most kind and amicable terms with each 
other, as if they formed but one large family. ‘The women sometimes 
passed the door of our abode, but they dare not stop even to gaze. One 
evening as we were sitting in the tent and ae in conversation, the 
curtain of Hassan’s tent was slowly lifted up behind, and a dark hand, 
the wrist loaded with massive bracelets of silver and horn, made its ap- 
arance, and, soon after, the countenance of the young wife of Hassan. 
he girl gazed earnestly at the Christians, of whose nation she had pro- 
bably never seen one before, and then pointed expressively to her eyes, 
and waved her hand to and fro: she imagined, no doubt, we were ha- 
kims or physicians, as the Arabs think every Christian is; and her eyes 
had been evidently injured, perhaps by the glare of the sun-beams on 
the sands. Mr. C. however, who had some knowledge of medicine, 
shook his head at the idea of meddling with the eyes of an Arab, beauty : 
she looked very disappointed, but the voice of Hassan being heard at no 
great distance, the curtain was instantly dropped, and she disappeared, 
Several times this interview was repeated : one or two parts of our dress 
attracted her extreme curiosity, particularly the frill of a shirt, which 
she pulled towards her dark eyes and examined minutely, and spoke 
earnestly in a tone of entreaty, and thinking it was removable, strove 
toretain it. It would bave been a luxury to have been able to hold con- 
verse with this poor Arab bride, whose knowledge of the world was pro- 
bably bounded by the rocks around the solitary encampment. But our 
companion’s (i.e. Mr. Wolf's) knowledge of Arabic was of little use on 
this occasion, as-he stood in that singular apprehension of women, or of 
the consequefices resulting from their presence here, that, the moment 
the girl put her head into the tent, he fled over the sand, as if pursued by 
a wild beast.”—p. 244—247. 


Their captivity was soon and unexpectedly terminated by a 


singular incident. Ibrahem, a young Arab chief, who had known. 


them at Suez, and had been cured of an illness by medicines 
administered by Mr. C., accidentally “te + pe at the camp in one 
of his excursions, and having met Mr. Wolf, expressed his sur- 
prise and indignation on hearing of their detention. ‘They like- 
wise did not neglect to offer a reward for his assistance; and the 
next day he returned accompanied by Salihh, his brother, the supe- 
nor of all the neighbouring clans, who called an assembly of above 
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thirty sheikhs, and after a long debate, continued for two whole 
days, succeeded in obtaining their liberation. On the following 
evening they set out, accompanied by Hassan, their late foe, and 
in three days easy travelling, reached the shore of the Red Sea; 
from whence in a few days more they arrived at Suez. An order 
had, in the mean time, been sent to the governor of that place, 
requiring him to despatch some of his troops in quest of their cap- 
tors: their arrival rendered this unnecessary, and another journey 
of eleven days brought them again to Cairo; Hassan was released 
from his dread of the Pasha’s anger, and the affair ended by their 
making him some compensation for having neither starved them 
nor cut their throats. ied 
This ample detail respecting Mr. Carne’s captivity among the 
Arabs, leaves us no room for expatiating on his tour in Asia; 
we must, therefore, hasten with him back to Alexandria, whence 
he sailed to the coast of Syria, and landed at Caifah, near the 
foot of Mount Carmel: but, as the war between the Pashis of 
Acri and Damascus made it unsafe to venture beyond the skirts 
of Mount Lebanon, a visit to the Emeer Besheer and his capital, 
Dayr-el-camar, was all he could accomplish in that direction, 
A second journey from Acri brought him to Nazareth and the 
Lake of Tiberias, but even then, the direct road southward was 
not open, and it was necessary to follow the coast from Mount 
Carmel to Joppa. His journey onwards to Jerusalem, resi- 


dence in that city, adventurous excursion to the Dead Sea and 


Convent of St. Saba, visit to the Jordan, and description of the 
Easter pilgrimage, may be noticed as in many places well de- 
scribed, and diversified by laughable incidents and pleasant traits 
of character. 

Damascus, one of his leading objects, it was impossible to reach, 
but by retracing his steps. A boat, opportunely found at Jaffa, 
carried him, in thirty hours, to Acri; from whence he again re- 
paired to the Lake of Tiberias, and at last, not without dangers 
and difficulties, made good his way to Damascus. "The beauty 
of the ghootah, or valley, in which that city stands, and the luxu- 
rious accommodations which it affords, as well as the superior 
wealth and splendour of its inhabitants, could not but present 
many subjects for the exercise of Mr.Carne’s descriptive powers, 
and several pleasing passages might be selected, if we were not 
afraid of transgressing all reasonable limits. On his return to the 
coast he visited Balbec, in his way to Bayroot, and from that place 
sailed in a crowded and open boat to Cyprus. Four nights and 
five days were consumed in that unenviable berth; and but for a 
timely supply of water from a desert part of the coast, some of 
the passengers would have died before they reached Larnaca. 
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Having landed Mr. Carne in Cyprus, we must now leave him 
for a time, and returning to the continent, place ourselves under 
the guidance of Mr. Buckingham. 

e was at that time on his way to India, (as is known to all 
who have read the celebrated trial, or seen his former volume,) as 
agent for the house of Messrs. Briggs and Lee, at Alexandria. 
Despatch was of the first importance, (See Brit. Crit. Vol. I. 

. 456.) he was therefore unwilling to wait at Aleppo, where he 

ad already passed a fortnight or » weeks, till the regular ca- 
ravan should set off; for three or four months would elapse before 
any large one was assembled. ‘There was, however, a smaller 
caravan just then on the point of departure, and its following a 
more circuitous route through Mardeen and Mosul was not, un- 
der all circumstances, a serious objection to his joining it. By 
so singular a fatality was he always drawn out of the direct road, 
and carried through countries which he never dreamt of seeing, 
when he engaged to strike across the Desert by the shortest and 
least frequented path ! 

The principal person in this caravan was Hadjee-Abd-el-Rakh- 
man,* a merchant of Mosul, returning from pilgrimage. As he 
had much respect for the English, with whom he had formerly 
carried on an extensive trade, he allowed Mr. Buckingham to 
join his party, on condition that he took no servant with him — 
an odd condition for a man to make, where each traveller pro- 
vides for himself, and security is increased by the increase of 
numbers. As the roads in ‘Turkey are mere tracks, they are 
continually changing, so that neither Maundrell, Otter, nor Mr. 
Buckingham followed exactly the same route from Aleppo to 
the Euphrates, though that is one of the most frequented roads 
inthe empire. ‘The caravan in question passed at first along the 
verdant banks of the Kowwaik, named from the croaking of its 
frogs,+ ina north-easterly direction, till they had reached the plain 
of Chamorlee, where “ the black porous basalt so common in the 
Hauran” occurred “ in rounded and detached masses.” A little 
further on, near the village of Shahboor, they were assailed by a 
party of Toorkomans, but having been allowed by these impro- 
vident foes to collect their scattered forces, they made such a re- 


sistance as kept the enemy aloof. After crossing the river Sajoor, - 


(Sadsjur, in Niebuhr, tab. lii.) at that time fifty feet wide, and 
hardly fordable, and stopping at the encampment of the Turco- 
man who governed these districts, and was then collecting the 


* So Mr, Buckingham improperl this name ; kh is used by all other writers 
to express the harsh Arabic gutter A, and not the strong aspirate hba with which 
hman is spelt. 


t Golius ad Alfragani Astronomia, p. 273. 
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Meeree or revenue due to the Porte, they reached the Euphrates, 
at Beer, early on the 31st May, the fourth day after they quitted 
Aleppo. In the tent of the Turcoman chief Mr. Buckingham 
found a perfect outline of the most ancient temples, because it 
was formed by twenty-four poles placed in four rows and covered 
by an awning, one half of which wac staked down to the ground, 
and the other thrown back so as to leave the front and two sides 
open, with a portico of an oblong form: but where did the author 
see any very ancient temples which were not Greek or Roman? 
and were they built after Asiatic models? ‘The Egyptian temples, 
the most ancient with which we are acquainted, had certainly no 
resemblance to Mr. Buckingham’s prototype. 

Beer is the most frequented ferry across the Euphrates ; but in 
Turkey, where improvements are scarcely ever made, not even the 
ordinary accommodations are to be expected. ‘The ferry-boats 
are so ill-constructed, and so ill-managed, that nearly half a day 
was taken up in removing the caravan from one side of the river 
to the other. The town of Beer is placed in a commandmg posi- 
tion on the declivity of a steep hill, and its ranges of buildings 
rising in succession one above another, and interspersed with 
towers, domes and minarets, have a striking appearance from the 
opposite side of the river, and, as is commonly the case in ‘Turkey, - 
raise expectations which are soon to be disappointed. The 
castle, on a height in the centre of the town, and the walls and 
gates, retain many traces of its ancient splendour. Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Arab dress, he says, was some impediment to his walking 
about and looking at ruins; and what with cooking, marketing, 
and looking after his horse, he had no leisure to examine these 
remains as they deserved. 

On quitting Beer he met with a very untoward accident. Some 
of the ey (should it not be the Bey’s) people seized him as a 
oc anizary from Aleppo. His horse, turban, and ignorance 
of the Turkish language (which it seems was discovered by the 
officers at the custom-house) furnished. grounds for suspicion; his 
friend Hadjee Abdoo’r-rahhman having advised him to conceal his 
passport as an Englishman, he endeavoured to pass himself off as 
a trader from Barbary, seeking to recruit his ruined fortunes in & 
foreign country. Finding he could not escape without paying 
fifty roobeeahs (about six pounds), he determined, either by the 
Hadjee’s advice or of his own accord (it is not clear which), to ac 
knowledge himself as the deserter. He accordingly threw himself 
on the governor's mercy, pleaded his being a fellow-soldier, 
lamented his extreme indigence, and, kneeling down to kiss the 
Agha’s hand, slipped twenty-five roobeeahs so slily into it, thati 
was impossible for any one else to perceive it. This had the 
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desired effect; and he was allowed to rejoin the caravan. One 
cannot but pause here to observe Mr. Buckingham’s singular apti- 
tude at acquiring foreign languages ; after having been, at most, 
not more chan four years among the Arabs, and perhaps not half 
that time, we find him passing himself off as an Arab among those 
who heard Arabs speaking every day of their lives; to all who 
know how difficult it is to pronounce some of the sounds common 
in that language, this will appear by no means one of the least 
extraordinary things recorded in this volume. : 

On the 4th of June, after travelling for two days and a half 
over an uneven and sterile country, they entered Orfah, the 
ancient Edessa, where they were detained ten days, as a party of 
the Anézéh Arabs, encam in the neighbourhood, rendered tra- 

velling dangerous. Mr. Buckingham, therefore, had leisure to 
examine Orfah, and of his remarks on it, which fill nearly eighty 
quarto pages, it is obvious that only a very small part can be 
noticed here. This is the less to be regretted, as many of those 
pages are filled with extracts from former writers whom it is not 
our business to abstract. The hospitality of his host and his 
host’s acquaintances gave him opportunities of observing the 
manners and habits of the place such as Europeans rarely enjoy, 
and his description of Musselman dinners, Christian jugglers in 
the garb of pilgrims, with delicate hints on the nature of Moorish 
dances, may be mentioned as some of the most amusing parts of 
his book. The pool of Abraham and spring of Zilkah, delight- 
fully shady and picturesque, are well described ; but many readers 
will be more interested by his account of the Syrian patriarch, 
Whose kindness and hospitality introduced him to the principal 
Christians in Orfah, and gave him some insight into their habits 
and ways of thinking. 

The respect shown to this spiritual chief, who was approached 
with an uncovered head, and whose hand was kissed whenever he 
wiped his mouth ; the plentiful supper, and overpowering rakeé 
(arrack or brandy) provided by his dignified host, and the ignorance 
and unsparing fanaticism of the guests, seem to have entirely 
absorbed the traveller’s attention; for, excepting a word or two 
on the women’s dress, they are the only subjects he notices.* 


* Of the kindness and respect with which he was treated, of the liberality with 


which his errors in religion were overlooked (for a Protestant is a heretic in the eye of 
& Greek or Roman Catholic), of the patience with which the Christians of Orfuh bear 
unprovoked insults and indignities, of their perseverance.in adhering to our common 
aith, not a word, we believe, will be found in Mr. Buckingham’s remarks; but by a 
Singular fatality, his rigid regard for truth has almost always compelled him to repay 
the hospitality of his Christian entertainers in the East, by a detail of their moral de- 
ts, (p. 66, 82.) No allowance is made for the debasing oppression under which 
they struggle, or deficiencies of education which they canmotremedy. The peculiar 
NO. V.— JAN. 1828. L 
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‘Only two of the whole party assembled at the patriarch’s could 
‘speak Arabic (p. 67.), and Mr. Buckingham, as he tells us, (p, 
40.) knew scarcely a word of Turkish, so that it must have been 
by that instinctive gift of tongues which he possesses, that he dis- 
covered their conversation to be “ of the most fanatic and blooi- 
‘breathing kind,” and could take a part im the “ bitter theological 
disputes on points .of faith and doctrine,” which occupied the 
greatest portion of the evening. 

Orfah, which covers a space of about three miles and a half in 
circuit, is well placed on the eastern side of a hill, but on almost 
level ground. ‘The neighbouring country is hilly, except to the 
north-east, where the plain stretches out to the border of the 
desert. ‘The houses,* which are all built of stone, resemble those 
of Aleppo. The streets have the inconveniences and peculiarities 
found in every Turkish town. There are many well-supplied 
bazars, and the merchants expressed much surprise and regret at 
the cessation of the British trade with Aleppo; a circumstance 
which convinced Mr. Buckingham that, “ if the English factory 
at that place should recover from its decline, its trade would soon 
be as extensive as ever” (p. 80.); i. e. that if British goods could 
be bought and sold there to the same advantage as formerly, the 
trade of that place would be as flourishing now, as it was a | 
time ago, a truth which few persons would feel inclined to dispute. 
The khans, or caravanserais, at Orfah are numerous, and some of 
them excellent. ‘Those of Kolah Oghlee and el Goomrook (the 
custom-house) are very spacious, and provided with unusual ac 
commodations. Among the many mosques which adorn the city, 
that of Abraham (IbrAheem el Khaleel) is the most remarkable. 
‘That patriarch is believed by the Musselmans to have mbhabited 
Roha (so Orfah was anciently called) and to have been thrown 
into a fiery furnace there, by order of Nimrod. The mosque, 
named after him, is built on the traditional site of his abode, 
on the edge of a large piece of water nearly a quarter of 4 
mile long and about forty feet broad, formed by a running and 
exceedingly clear stream, full of fish, which are considered @% 
sacred, and therefore never caught or eaten, lest the offender 


difficulties by which they are surrounded, compelled to oppress in order to shield 
themselves from oppression, and to connive at some, in order to guard against the me 
chinations of others, are entirely unnoticed by such observers, whether intentionally 
or not it is not our province to determine. 

* On many of them the words Ma sha Allah (God’s will be done), converted by Mt 
Buckingham, with his usual accuracy, into Mash Allah, are inscribed, with a date com 
memorating the year of their owner’s pilgrimage. This, he adds, (p. 79.) is frequently 
contrasted with the practice of Christian pilgrims, who mark their arms and bodies fut 
the same purpose, but do nothing, say the indignant Musselmans, but “ deface te 
beauty of the human form,” an odd remark from Turks, who often amuse themselves bf 
making similar marks on their own hands and arms. 
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should be instantly punished for his sacrilege (Djehan noom, p. 
444). This fine reservoir is surrounded by handsome buildings 
and public gardens, which afford a delightful place of resort, and 
at its western extremity, a room hanging over the stream is fur- 
nished with sofas for the use of all who come to enjoy the luxury 
of so cool and shady a place of repose. A mosque, with a square 
tower ornamented with Corinthian columns, (p. 82.) once doubt- 
less a Christian church ; and the castle, now little better than “‘ a 
scene of confused ruims,’—still bear testimony to the magnificence 
of Edessa under the Greek Emperors. : 
Till the 15th of June the caravan was detained at Orfah, through 
fear either of the Wahhabees or the Yezeedees, but having intelli- 
gence of the departure of the former, and being too numerous to 
apprehend any attack from the latter, (for the party was now con- 
siderably increased), they set off that day for Mardeen, but had 
not gone far before some of the Benee Maylau Arabs spied them 
out, and gave them a safe conduct to their camp at El Mazar, 
where every individual was well fleeced by Aboo Ayoob ibn 
Temar, the soidisant pasha of this band of robbers; blows and 
abuse being largely bestowed on those who had nothing to give. 
A little way further on, they were joined by some travelling Ye- 
zeedees, said to come from Sinjar, kn head-quarters of. that extra- 
ordinary sect, who have the most profound veneration forthé Devil. 
“ Round, harsh features, red complexions, and stiff wiry hair,” 
were the characteristics of these worshippers of Satan; nor was 
there “ one of them whose countenance did not bear the mark of 
great villany.”—(p. 161.) Respecting their tenets Mr. Bucking- 
ham has judiciously supplied by quotations from other writers, 
what he could not furnish from his own inquiries. It is indeed to 
be lamented, since he tells his readers that a ful/ account of them 
may be found in Fabvier’s Travels, a book little known, that he 
should have contented himself with extracts from M. de Sacy’s 
Translation of Garzoni’s short Memoir, appended to M. Rous- 
seau’s “* Description du Pachalic de Bagdad.” We there learn that 
these sectaries, who are probably a wreck of the Manicheans, ac- 
knowledge no external rites of religion nor any laws, except those 


of self-preservation and self-indulgence. ‘They worship God — 
under various symbols, especially the sun, and take great care not - 


to speak ill of the Devil, whom they believe to be one of God's 
creatures suffering a temporary punishment for his 4ransgressions, 
Their dread or admiration of him is such, that they never utter a 
word which sounds like his name, and are ready to knoek any one 
on the head who dares to speak evil of him. Mustachios they 
consider as too sacred to be touched by scissors; but they despise 
circumcision, Reading and writing are held by them in abhor- 
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rence; and their patriarch, Shaykh Yezeed, offered up prayers 
enough, they say, for all his followers to the end of time. ‘They 
have neither fasts nor festivals, but assemble in crouds on the 10th 
of August, near the tomb of Shaykh Adi, one of their saints ; and 
excesses of every kind are said to be then and there committed. 
They also profess a great veneration for Eesa (Jesus), and make 
pilgrimages to the monasteries in their neighbourhood. ‘The sight 
of blue fills them with horror, because they believe it to be dis- 
approved of by his Satanic Majesty. Mount Sinjar, a chain of: 


4 


Hy hills parallel with and lying between the rivers Sinjar and Kha- 
. boor, which run into the Euphrates, is the proper country of 
4 these mysterious fanatics, who, like the Droozes and Nossayrees 
4 in Syria, are most pertinaciously obstinate in concealing their 
4 creed, so that little of it has yet transpired, and that little is mixed 


up, no doubt, with much for which they are not answerable. 
Passing over plains of fertile soil, occasionally interspersed with 
blocks of basalt, the caravan opened suddenly, on the 2Ist of 
June, on a level and barren tract, bounded on the left by the 
mountains of MArdeen, three or four miles distant, and the next 
day brought them to the foot of the precipices, on the summit of 
which that city is placed. It appeared to Giosofat Barbaro, 
in the 15th century, the most extraordinary city in the world, for. 
it is only accessible by one path, and that a stair-case more than. — 
a mile long, cut in the live rock. ‘The castle is perched upon a 
pinnacle-like peak, rising above the slope on which the town is 
built, and its walls are a continuation of the perpendicular lime- 
stone cliff on which it stands. On the eastern and southern declivi- 
ties, the houses rise in stages above each other, like benches in an. 
amphitheatre. Five of its mosques are small; but all richly orna- 
mented with sculpture in the Arabesque style, and the minaret of 
the Jamy or principal mosque is perhaps the finest in the Turkish 
empire. Its dome is also ribbed by a vertical fluting—a very un- 
usual ornament. The baths, bazdrs, and coffeehouses are small, 
ill-supplied and little frequented—sufficiently indicating the 
poverty of the place, which probably has not more than 20,000 
inhabitants, two-thirds of whom are Mussulmans. The Chris-. 
tians are principally Syrians, who differ from other sects, as Mr. 
Buckingham tells us, (p. 192,) “ in believing the Holy Ghost to: 
proceed from the Father only.” Had he ever seen a Greek 
priest give the blessing to his congregation, he might have ob- 
served two fingers only held up and the third bent back a little, 
in order to signify figuratively the very doctrine here said to be 
peculiar to the Nestorians, commonly called Syrians, in the East. 
Ihe Shemsiyyahs, or adorers of the sun, (as their name imports,) 
another of the sects found at Mardeen, are among those who, 
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either from fear of persecution, or through .a fanatical love of 
mystery, maintain an inviolable secresy with regard to their faith 
and worship. ‘Their numbers are said to be 5 or 6000, and on 
account of their supposed reverence for the sun they are con- 
sidered as no better than idolaters; all that can be known certainly 
is, that they are neither Mohammedans, Jews, nor Christians. 
This city, which was formerly the residence of a vaivéd under 
the Pasha of Diarbekr, is now governed by a mutesellim or 
commissioner appointed by the Pasha of Bagdad. 3 
A fresh detention of the caravan, and the hopes of finding Tar- 
tars at Diarbekr travelling southwards with English despatches, 
induced Mr. Buckingham to risk a journey thither accompanied 
only by a Koordish guide, and he reached it in less than two 
days, having passed through the picturesque valley of Galleen. 
The whole country is peopled by Koords, who are marauders by 
profession. Some Tartar couriers for Bagdad had unhappily 
just left the place, so that Mr. Buckingham had no chance of 
advancing except by rejoining the caravan: but his guide was 
arrested for debt, and another was not to be had on any reason- 
able terms, so he resolved to venture alone. The detention of 
his horse delayed him for a few hours, and gave him an oppor- 
tunity of profiting as usual by the hospitality and exposing the 
foibles of his Christian host. On his return he met with One of 
those singular adventures which called forth the exercise of his 
almost intuitive knowledge. Suspecting the guests at a mar- 
riage feast to which he was invited meant to waylay and plunder 
him, he saved himself by privately inquiring about his road from 
his host’s daughter, who spoke nothing but Koordish and Turk- 
ish, neither of which he understood (p. 40, 230). Fortunately 
he was near MArdeen, so that he reached that place soon after 
day-break on the following morning. The caravan had set off, 
but finding a travelling horse-dealer anxious to overtake it, he 
went on immediately in company with him, and on the 30th June 
they were overtaken by some Tartars from Constantinople, carry- 
ing despatches for the English resident at Bagdad. On pro- 
ducing a letter from the consul at Aleppo, they were allowed to 
Join the Tartars and they reached Niseebeen the same evening. 


Of that place, the Nisibis of the ancients, Mr. Buckingham: 


could give little account, for “ the insolence and jealousy of the 
inhabitants were such as to prevent his entering into the town” 
(p. 242); he has therefore made up for this deficiency by quota- 
tions from the “ Pachalic de Bagdad,” and six pages of ancient 
history. As he was going to look at a temple outside of the 
town, of which five columns supporting an architrave still remain, 
he was nearly stripped by some of the neighbouring villagers, 
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such is the state of personal security in that part of the Grand 
Signior’s dominions! A Roman bridge of twelve arches, thrown 
across the river near the city, much resembles one near Khallet 
el Hhearin,* on the road from Antioch to Aleppo. Mr. Buck- 
imgham was told by the people of the place, that the stream which 
runs by Niseebeen joins the Tigris, and not the Khaboor, as is 
generally supposed (p. 251). On Niebuhr’s map of his route 
( Reisebesch. ii. tab. 50) there is a chain of hills between the 
Tigris and Niseebeen, and its river is represented as running to 
the south-west. There are also many streams flowing in the 
same direction between that town and Jezeerat ibn Omar on the 
Tigris; so that, unless they are turned eastward by Mount Sinjar, 
the account of their falling into the Tigris must be erroneous; 
however, as there are scarcely any modern routes on the western 
side of that river, it is possible that the fact may be as here stated. 
Not having room for geographical inquiries, we shall only add 
that in this and some other places where the accuracy of our best 
maps is disputed, Mr. Buckingham’s criticisms deserve the at- 
tention of future travellers, though much reliance cannot be 
placed on the evidence of one who was necessarily a hasty ob- 
server, and was, perhaps, more liable to misunderstand his in- 
formers than he himself suspected. In his further progress, when 
near Mount Sinjar, he heard of the Lake Khatooneeah} (Cot- — 
toneah as he calls it) and its island, but nothing of the pyramid 
mentioned by Niebuhr, (vol. ii. p. 390) and Otter, (vol. il. p. 255.) 

On its road from Niseebeen to Mosul, the caravan was fleeced 
by the Koords more unmercifully than before. At Romaylah, 
beyond the river Demir cdpee,{ where they halted for the morn 
ing, thinking it more secure to travel in the afternoon and night: 
the thermometer stood at 126° in the shade. Under such a teu- 
perature, they had a journey of nearly twelve hours before they 
came to any water, the impatience of their cattle therefore to reach 
the stream may be easily imagined, and, as its banks were almost 
perpendicular, the confusion was excessive. Some of the horses 
leaped into the water in spite of their riders, and two, heavily 
laden were drowned. A similar adventure occurred nearly im 
the same spot to Otter, (vol. ii. p. 258,) who has dismissed in 
four lines what here fills two pages, but few readers will quarrel 


* Probably Cal’at Harim, not far from the Jisr-el-hhadeed (the iron bridge) ovet 
the Orontes, is here meant. 

t This lake, its island, and monuments are mentioned in the Djehin nooma (p. 436) 
and Otter has merely, without acknowledging it, translated that passage. 

¢ Called Dama Kaupy by Mr. Buckingham; his mode of writing names and other 
words in the languages of the countries through which he passed, gives no very favour 


able — of his proficiency. Dama Kaupi, in his map, isa still farther deviation from 
the truth. 
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with Mr. Buckingham on that account; for his powers of de- 
scription are seldom exercised: more happily than in the picture 
he has drawn of this singular contest between. the steeds and. their 
tiders. Near Eskée Mésool(Old Mosul), they firstsaw the Tigris. 
and found it running only three miles an hour, and narrower than 
the Thames above Gravesend. After a short repose there, Mr. 
Buckingham took leave of his friend the Hadjee, and galloping 
off with the Tartars on the following day, entered Mosul, which 
is now one of “ the worst built and least interesting cities in the 
East” (p. 281).* The Pasha, a handsome young man, in whose 
family that office has become almost hereditary, gave him a most 
gracious reception, and offered all the assistance in his power 
should the journey down the river on rafts be preferred to hard 
riding with the Tartars. Fear of expense prevented the traveller 
' from accepting these offers, and he returned to the house of the 
Syrian patriarch whose hospitality, liberal sentiments, and leni- 
ence to hard drinkers are diligently recorded. On the following 
day he set off again with the Tartars. So short a stay allowed 
httle time for observation; but that time was well employed and 
many of the public buildings visited. ‘The principal mosque has 
one of the loftiest and most splendid minarets ever raised; and 
the Church of Our Lady, belonging to the Chaldeans, as the 
Nestorians are here called, is believed to be one of the’eatliest 
Christian places of worship now existing in this part of Asia; 
but to judge from the description, it is probably not so old 
as the seventh century. ‘The supposed site of Nineve, which 
Mr. Buckingham visited early on the morning of his departure 
from Mésool, is about four miles north-east of that city. Four 
mounds, in many places covered with grass, and occupying a 
square area, are thought to mark the place of the ancient capi- 
tal. The longest extends for four or five miles and consists of 
several ridges of various heights. It runs nearly due north and 
south, while three others are from east to west and nearly i 
pendicular to it. The southernmost is called Tel Nebee Y¥ oo- 
noos, the Hill of the Prophet Jonas, because he is said to haye 
been buried there. 


The most northern of these three mounds is called Tel Neeiie. 4 
wee or Neenow4 (the hill of Ninda§). It is exactly two miles . 


south-west of the centre of M46s66l, and one south of the tomb 
of Jonas (Nebee Yoondds). To the north and south “ there are 


_ * Its eastern approach, however, he says (p. 309), is much more striking. 
t Gibbon, viii. 346. Perhaps the anited, or Roman Catholic, Chaldeans are mean 
sed Mr. Rich’s Second Memoir on Babylon (p. 38), where Nurica is a misprint 
unia, 
' § Neenwa or Neenowa is the sound which an Arab would give to the letters forming 
the word Neenewee (Nineve). peo 
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appearances of mounds and ruins extending for several miles” 
(p. 360) to the east, also the whole space between the river and 
the mountains has at intervals large patches like heaps of rub- 
bish, and in the intermediate level, broken pottery and other relics 
of antiquity are found. The area in which these mounds are 
placed shows that the city must have been, as Diodorus (vol. ii, 
p- 1) describes it, of an oblong form Gems with sculpture and 
devices somewhat resembling hieroglyphics are often found in 
this plain,* and some of them have been published by Mr. Rich | 
in the Mines de l’Orient (tom. iii. pl. 1) and in his second Me- 
moir on Babylon (pl. 3. no. 11). An opening in the intermediate 
mount, called ‘Tel Hermoosh, showed no appearance of brick- 
work, but that on which the supposed tomb of Jonah stands was 
evidently formed by courses of masonry, consisting of bricks,.ap- 
parently sun-dried, in layers of a span deep, cemented by common 
mortar. 

From Més661 to Bagdad, except from want of rest and hard- 
riding, there was little to complain of, till they reached Cara 
tépéh (Black Hill) where the traveller, forgetting the prejudices 
of his companions, indulged himself with a nap on the cool floor 
of a mosque, and thereby incurred the displeasure of a Moola, 
or Doctor of Divinity, who had observed his not joining in prayer 
on the preceding evening. In consequence of this he was, during 
the rest of the way, mounted on a heavily laden mule, which 
kicked him off twice, rolled over him and bruised him so severely 
that he had not strength to mount again, and was obliged to 
form the rest of his journey on foot. Early on the 16th of July 
he reached Bagdad; but was detained and insulted by the guards 
at the gate, and yet, marvellous to say, made no appeal to two of 
the resident’s family who rode by, while he was in this a 
dicament, though he could scarcely doubt that a word from them 
would have instantly released him! 

At Bagdad, his troubles were at an end: in the hospitality and 
society of Mr. Rich,—whose loss will never cease to be regretted 
by all who take an interest in the history and literature of Asia,— 
he found a large compensation for the troubles and difficulties of 
his route. Huis remarks on the mosques, baths, bridges and ba- 
zars are given at great length, but present little that was not 
known before. His account of the British resident's establish- 
ment is more amusing as being more novel; but neither of these 
subjects need detain us from accompanying him to take a hasty 


view of the singular mounds of earth which still show where Ba- 
bylon once stood. 


* And bricks with cuneatic inscriptions like those found on the site of Babylon and 
Persepolis.—( Rich's Second Memoir, p. 55.) 
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On the Euphrates, 54 miles nearly due south of Bagdad, there 
is a small town called Hhilleh, in 32° 25' N. and 44° 23" E.* 
That this town stands on part of the site of Babylon can hardly 


be doubted ; for on the eastern side of the river there are several 


large mounds of earth and rubbish, and two ruins on the western, 
at a small distance from Hhilleh, which not only mark the place 
of some very ancient buildings, but contain fragments of walls 
formed of bricks of a peculiar structure, many of which bear in- 
scriptions in the singular wedge-shaped, or arrow-headed charac- 
ters, found only in the ruins of Nineve and Persepolis, the most 
celebrated and ancient capitals in Asia. The remains on the 
eastern side of the river are the most numerous and exten- 
sive. Of these Mr. Buckingham has given a plan and some 
sketches, copied from the plates annexed to Mr. Rich’s excellent 
Memorr. The mounds or embankments, for such they at first 
sight appear to be, generally run parallel to each other, north and 
south, or east and west. ‘There are, however, a few which are 
curved. ‘These seem to mark streets and inclosures; but there 
are some masses of a larger size. ‘The most remarkable ones are, 
1. The Médcallibé (pronounced Modjellibé), orruin. The 
Casr, or Palace. 3. The Cobbé, or Sepulchral Chapel of Ibn 
Amran. And, lastly, the Birs Nimrood, or ‘Tower of Nimrod, 
about six miles south-west of Hhilleh. pf hs. 

1. The first is a mile north of the Casr, five from Hhilleh, and 
rather more than half a mile from the river. It is described by 
Pietro della Valle (Viaggi; Lettera 17. viii. tom. i. p.398. Roma, 
1662. 4to.) who thinks “ che deve esser quella, che nelle Sacre 
Lettere é detta la Torre di Nembrotto,” (c. p. 399); in other 
words, that it is the Tower of Babel mentioned in Scripture, and 
the sepulchre of Belus described by Strabo. 


“Its shape is oblong,” says Mr. Rich, (First Mem. P. 28.) “ and its 
sides face the cardinal points; but its sides and height are irregular, 
owing to breaches and accumulation of rubbish. The southern side, 
which is 219 yards, and the eastern, 182 yards in length, consi 

exceed those on the north and west. But the latter, though least ele- 
vated, is the most interesting, as having most the Ss me of part of 
an edifice. Near its summit there is a low wall of unburnt bricks mixed 
with chopped straw or reeds, and cemented with mortar of great thick- 


ness. Something like a turret or lantern crowns the south-west angle. — 


The whole is broken by deep furrows, forming the beds of wintry tor- 
rents, and the summit is covered by heaps of rubbish ; but, on digging, 
they are found to cover layers of burnt brick cemented with mortar, and 
whole bricks with inscriptions on them are here and there found. Wild 
beasts, porcupines, owls, and bats, take up their abode in its cavities and 


* Macdonald Kinneir’s Mem. of a Map of Persia, p. 269. 
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recesses, and the Turks verily believe it to be inhabited by satyrs, which 
they say the Arabs hunt with dogs, making no scruple to feast on the 
lower parts, though they would not, for they are no cannibals, touch the 
upper parts of those ambiguous beasts. So completely do even the fables 
current in the place, conspire to recal the prophecy of Isaiah, who fore- 
told, when Babylon was in all its splendour, that ‘ wild beasts of the 


desert should lie there, owls should dwell there, and satyrs should dance 
there.’ (Isaiah, xiii. 21.)” 


In some passages filled with earth, in the interior of the build- 
ing, wooden coffins were found, some of which contained brass 
ornaments, it is therefore not improbable that this was originally 
a pyramid or other sepulchral monument. There are traces of 
enclosures round the foot of the Médjellibé, about seventy yards 
from it. The burnt bricks bearing inscriptions, found in an 
inner passage, ascertain clearly the extreme antiquity of this 
building, for there is no reason to suppose that the arrow-headed 
character was used after the time of Alexander, if continued so 
‘long. 

2. The Casr (i. e. Castle or Palace) being in part uncovered 
and free from rubbish, is so fresh in its appearance, that its re- 
mote antiquity might at first be doubted, but a closer examination 
proves it to be a genuine Babylonian structure. 


~ “ Tt consists of several walls and piers (which face the cardinal points) 
eight feet in thickness, in some places ornamented with niches, and in 
others strengthened by pilasters and buttresses built of fine burnt brick, 
(still perfectly clean and sharp,) laid in lime cement of such tenacity, 
that those whose business it is,* have given up working, on account of 


the extreme difficulty of extracting the bricks whole.’’—First Mem. p. 
25. | 


The internal chambers of this building are filled with rubbish. 


** One part of the wall has been split into three parts, and overthrown 
as if by an earthquake; and some detached walls of the same kind, show 
what remains to have been only a small part of the original fabric.’ “ A 
little to the north-north-east of this ruin is the famous tree which the 
natives call Athelé,} and maintain to have been flourishing in ancient 


* In Turkey “ a ruined city,” as Major Renuel justly observes, “ is a quarry above 
ground.” — Rich's Second Memoir, p. 40. 

t This name and Mr. Rich’s observations respecting the. appearance of the tree, 
remove all doubt as to what it is, for Athéléh or Atlé is the Arabic word for the Tama- 
risk, and in Egypt it is peculiarly applied to the Tamarix Orientalis. The sandy soil 
of these ruins, were there sufficient moisture, would be peculiarly favourable to those 
shrubs, but the neglect of the canals, which has uearly desolated this part of the coum 
try, will account for its present want of wood and verdure. Niebuhr speaks of trees 
here which are neither palm nor fruit trees; and Otter (ii. p. 211.) says “ Aujourd’hul 
on n’ 7 voit qu’ un bois taillis ;” but he never saw the place himself, and only translates 
the words of the Djihan nooma (p. 460), which were extracted from some older writer. 
Had not this escaped Mr. Rich, he would not have censured and perhaps misundet- 
stood those travellers. —(See First Memoir, p. 15.) i 
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Babylon. It is an evergreen, something resembling the lignum vite.” — 
pp. 26, 27. 
$. The Cobbé of Amran Ibn’ Ali itself, a Mohammedan s 
ture, is built upon an elevation, evidently formed by a mass of 
ruins, in shape approaching to that of a quadrant, and measuring 


1100 yards one way and 800 the other. Its greatest height is- 


fifty-eight or sixty feet above the level of the plam. On its sum- 
mit there are many inequalities in consequence of the openings 
made in order to extract bricks. Its north-west angle is con- 
nected by a ridge of considerable height and nearly 100 yards 
broad, with the south-west angle of another heap of ruins, which 
is the place examined by Beauchamp, and 


“ is certainly,’ says Mr. Rich, (First Mem. p. 22.) “ the most interest- 
ing part of the ruins of Babylon. The buildings which formed it were 
superior to all the rest, but from the quantities of rubbish under which 
their foundations are buried, it is difficult to form any idea of their plan 
or destination. On the surface of these mounds fragments of alabaster 
vessels, marble, earthenware, and glazed tiles, are found; and under the 
foundations of their southern end an opening has been made into a sub- 
terranean passage, floored and walled with large bricks, laid in bitumen, 
and covered over with pieces of sandstone, a yard thick and several yards 
long. The superstructure is cemented with bitumen and all the bricks 
have inscriptions on them. The northern end of the adjoining ravine 
was crossed by a very thick wall of yellowish brick cemented” with a 
brilliant white mortar ; and a little to the north of it there is a colossal 
statue of a lion, on a pedestal of coarse gray granite, and of rude work- 
manship.” 

4. But the most remarkable of all the ruins near Hhilleh is on 
the western side of the river; it is called the Birs of Nimrod by 
the Arabs, and by the Jews, Nebuchadnezzar’s Prison. 


“ T visited the Birs,”’ says Mr. Rich, (p. 35.) “ under circumstances 
peculiarly favourable to the grandeur of its effect. The morning was at 
first stormy, and threatened a severe fall of rain; as we approached the 
object of our journey, the heavy clouds separating, discovered the Birs 
frowning over the plain, and presenting the appearance of a circular hill 
crowned by a tower with a high ridge extending along the foot of it.” 
“Its appearance, as we approached it,” says Mr. Buckingham, (p. 475.) 
“was that of a fallen and decayed pyramid, with the portion of a tower 
remaining on its summit.” 


It is an oblong of 762 yards in circuit, and 198 feet in height, 
on its western and least injured side. On its summit there 1s a 
solid pile of brick, 37 feet high by 28 in breadth, dimimishin 
towards the top, which is broken, and rent by a wide fissure. It 
is perforated by small square holes, and its bricks, which have in- 
scriptions on them, are so well cemented together, that they can 
scarcely be separated whole. Large fragments of brickwork of 
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various shapes and dimensions are scattered on the summit of the 
hill, and all have been exposed to the action of a very strong fire, 
having been “‘ converted into solid vitrified masses.” At the foot 
of the mound a step may be traced, scarcely elevated above the 
plain, but extending several feet beyond the true or measured 
base, and there is a quadrangular inclosure round the whole, 
more perfect and distinct than that round the Modjellibé. O 
posite to the eastern side of the Birs, there 1s a mound as lofty as 
that called El Casr, and much longer than it is broad. Uponit 
there are two chapels, one of them called Macam Ibraham Kha- 
leel, because it is believed to be the place where Abraham was 
thrown into the furnace by order of Nimrod.* ‘This mound does 
not appear to contain any brickwork, at least, near its surface. 


** The southern face of the Birs,” says Mr. Buckingham, (p. 478.) “is 
the most perfect of all. Within the step at the foot of the mound, the 
edifice commences rising in high and distinct stages, one within another, 
in a proportion of width about equal to their respective elevations.” 
“ The lower part was composed of sun-dried bricks, faced with furnace- 


baked bricks without, which agrees with what Strabo says of the Tomb 
of Belus (xvi. 1).” 


Mr. Rich had at first only remarked (p. 54) that the general 
appearance of the Birs afforded some reasons for concluding that — 
it was built in several stages, gradually diminishing to the summit. 
And his view of its northern face clearly shows four different 
stages. ‘This is remarkable, for if each of the eight towers or 
stories were of the same height, four of them would amount to 
half a stadium, or S02 feet: and what remains of the Birs mea- 
sures about 255 feet, which is rather less than half the original 
height of the whole, or exactly that of three stories and a part of 
the fourth, if the above supposition be correct. The principal 
difficulty arises from the place of this ruin, which is not opposite 
to the remains on the eastern side of the river, and could not be 
in the centre of the western quarter of the city, as Herodotus 
(i, 181.) seems to imply the Temple of Belus was. 

5. On the eastern side of the river, between nine and ten miles, 
a little to the south of the east of Mddjellibé, there is another 
remarkable mound, called El Hhaymer, between 300 and 400 feet 
in circumference, and from SO to 100 in breadth at its base, of an 
oval form, and rather longer from north to south than from east 
to west. On its summit there is a mass of solid wall, thirty feet 
long, and twelve or fifteen thick, evidently once much larger every 
way. It had all the appearance of a fragment of solid wall 
sloping upwards on its western or inner side. The bricks were 


* See Koran, c. xxi. 68, 69. Sale’s Transl. p. 269. to. ed. 
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of a reddish yellow, with some slight traces of chopped straw, used 
in making them, but destitute of inscriptions. Between every fif- 
teenth or twentieth course there was ‘‘ a layer of an extremely 
white substance, which was seen in small filaments on the bricks, 
like the crossing of fine pieces of straw; or the texture of the 
Egyptian papyrus. Between two of the bricks that I separated 
with much ease from the pile,” says Mr. Buckingham, (p. 4435,) 
“the layer of this substance seemed about a quarter of an inch 
thick, the filaments were clearly discernible, and, when fresh, the 
whole substance was of a snowy whiteness, and had a shining ap- 

rance, like the finest mineral salts, or like the fibres of yo 
glass feathers made in England.” Mr. Rich observes, (vol. 1. p. 40,) 
that “some persons had conjectured, from the grain of this white 
substance, that it must have originally been layers of reeds:” this 
is remarkable, as Herodotus says, (i. 179,) when speaking of the 
walls of Babylon, that “ they used bitumen for cement, and 
between every thirty layers put hurdles of reeds:”* the impression 
of which might give the appearance described. But would the 
substance of the reed be destroyed? And, after all, may not this 
wonderful cement turn out to be nothing more than an efflores- 
cence of nitre, a “ mineral salt” common enough in old walls, 
especially in that country? The distance of this mound from 
the river appears to present an insuperable objection to its bemg, 
as Mr. Buckingham supposes, a part of the outer wall of the city, 
(pp. 448—4.50, 490—402,) for Herodotus expiessly says, (i. 180,) 
tots 88 Tis TO yao aUTAS moTapds TH 
ovoud tors Evgpnrys, which, combined with what he adds, soon 
afterwards, respecting the straightness and regularity of the 
streets, leaves little doubt that the river divided the city into two 
equal parts, so that its greatest distance from the walls could not 
be more than seven or eight miles, while E] Hhaymer is ten or 
twelve miles (p. 447) from it. Be the destination of this frag- 
ment, however, what it may, its antiquity is certainly great; and 
the learned are indebted to the zeal and resolution of Mr. Buck- 
ingham in visiting it, notwithstanding the fatigue and overpowering 
heat which he had to sustain (p. 441); for he appears to be the 
only person who has examined this spot. With it our remarks 
on these ruins must be closed. By the antiquary, we are sure, 
they will not be thought too long-—the more so, as for the sake of 
brevity, a reference has been given to Mr. Rich rather than to 
Mr. Buckingham; for the one has clearly and precisely described, 
in less than seventy octavo pages, what the expansive powers of 

other have swollen out into ninety closely printed quartos. 


* These hurdles (rapeot), it should be remarked, must have been made of split reed, 
a the Arundo donax (xaAassog) is too thick and stiff to be formed into a hurdle when 
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From the three remaining chapters of his “ Travels ia Mego. 
potamia,” which contain a sort of catalogue raisonné of Mr. Rich's 
antiques ; an account of the ‘Taki Kesra (Arch of Chosroes) in the 
ruins of Ctesiphon; learned strictures on D’Anville and Major 
Rennel; a critical abstract of Rabbi Benjamin’s Travels in Ba 
bylonia, with sundry observations on the present state of Bagdad, 
some amusing extracts might be made, had not this multifarious 
traveller detained us too long already. 

We might also have expatiated on his marvellous adventures 
in the way to Hhilleh, when he was mistaken for a native Arab, 
not inerely from his dress, but from his discourse (pp. 413. 470); 
and we might have lamented his ill luck, in being persuaded 
to stop at Bagdad, instead of proceeding to Basra, in consequence 
of which he lost two excellent opportunities of obtaining a’ pas 
sage to Bombay, which he had engaged to reach as soon as 
sible.* It may be proper, however, before we finally part, to 
remind him that real charity “is kind, thinketh no evil, and te- 
joiceth not in iniquity;” and though there is little im this volume 
savouring of the leaven found by Mr. Gifford in the ‘Travels in 
Palestine, it would have been well if their author had considered, 
before he sent his MSS. to the press, how far the remarks in p. 
308 and 525 are consistent with each other, or creditable to him- 
self. For the present we must leave him under the hospitable | 
roof of Mr. Rich, and retracing our steps to the Mediterranean, 
join Mr. Carne in his wanderings through Cyprus and_ the 
Morea. 

Cyprus was already a scene of desolation; garrisoned by an 
additional force from Egypt, though its inhabitants were little 
inclined to revolt, it had suffered so much from the excesses of 
a ferocious soldiery, that many of the wretched Cypriots had 
abjured their faith rather than suffer the extremities to which 
as Christians they were exposed. Accompanied by some of 
the family of the English consul at Larnaca and a Janizary, he 
set out for Nicosia, and entered it just before sun-set on the 
evening of the following day. 

Cyprian, the Archbishop of the island, for whom they had 
letters of introduction, provided an excellent house and garden 
for their residence, and honoured them in the evening with @ 
visit. He “ was a fine and dignified looking man,” who did not 
relax in hospitality and attention to his guests, notwithstanding 
the alarm and agitation by which he was then incessantly harassed; 
compelled to be a silent spectator of the massacre and plunder 
of his flock ; he could administer no relief but with the utmost 
caution and secresy. Publicly insulted by the Turkish soldiery 
and privately reviled by the Governor, he plainly foresaw the fate 

* See Travels among the Arab Tribes, p. 646. 
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which awaited him. “ My death,” he said, “is not far distant ; 
—I know they only wait for an opportunity to despatch me.” 


One evening as we sat at supper,” says Mr. Carne, (ii. p. 164.), “he 
was called out by one of his attendants respecting a message from the 
Governor. We accompanied him to another apartment, where the sol- 
dier waited, who spoke in the most insulting terms: the calmness of the 
Archbishop forsook him, and he replied with great warmth, refusing to 
obey the message. ‘The soldier departed, and we returned to the table, 
but its harmony was completely destroyed. The ecclesiastics looked 
pale and terrified, and Cyprian sought by every effort to encourage 
them. He was deeply agitated and affected ; but his fine features were 
lighted up with a noble energy, as he dwelt on the cruelties of their 
oppressors, and protested his determination no longer to submit to such 
aggravated insults, at the same time that he warned his hearers to pre- 
pare for the worst. No one interrupted him, for it seemed like the 
farewell address of the excellent pastor to his trembling people ; who 
felt, no doubt, that when the high and noble spirit that had guarded and 
consoled them, took its flight, they would fall a helpless prey into the 
hands of their enemies. The lamp-light falling on the group of listening 
ecclesiastics, and on the remarkably fine countenance of their leader, 
whose long white beard descended nearly to his girdle, rendered this a 
a scene not easily to be forgotten. It grew late, and we waited with 
anxiety the return of the soldier, who would probably bring a fiercer 
message from that wretch the governor ; but, to the satisfaction of all, 
he returned no more. Highly eminent for his learning and piety, as 
well as for his unshaken fortitude, Cyprian was the last rallying-point 
of the wretched Greeks ; and his frequent remonstrances and reproaches 
had rendered him very obnoxious to the Turkish authorities. He often 
shed tears when he spoke to us of the slaughter of his countrymen. 
We asked him why he did not seek his own safety, and leave the island ; 
but he declared that he would remain to afford his people all the protec- 
tion in his power to the last, and would perish with them.” 


The governor, who, on his return from the country, gave the 
travellers an audience, | 


“was a most ferocious and savage-looking fellow. He had none of 
the gentlemanly and dignified manners which generally characterize 
Turks of rank. We were scarcely seated,” says Mr. Carne, “‘ before he 
broke out in furious terms against the Greeks, on whom he lavished the 
foulest epithets. He abused the excellent Cyprian ; and said, that as a 
Greek monastery on the seashore, a few leagues from the city, would 
niake an excellent post for his soldiers, those dogs should not possess it 
long.” . . . His behaviour during the interview ‘‘ was more like that of 
a wild beast than a man; he evidently looked forward with delight to 


the heaping fresh cruelties on the wretched Greeks.”—Vol. ii. p. 173. 


He had, only a very short time before, butchered in cold blood 
almost all the principal Greeks of the Island; having drawn them to 
his palace by flattering and treacherous promises, and then caused 
them to be led out, one by one, into the court below, where their 
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heads were struck off by a Slavonian soldier, who the next day 
demanded a reward from the Archbishop for having done his 
business so dexterously; he also boasted of his feats to the 
English travellers.—( Vol, ii. pp. 169, 170, 171.) 

Mr. Carne speaks with great feeling of his last visit to “ the 
excellent Cyprian,” who was invited by the governor, not long af- 
terwards, to summon his chief ecclesiastics, as intelligence had 
been received which particularly concerned their safety and well- 
fare: all attended, filled with suspicions of treachery, but hoping 


that the sacrifice of all they possessed might at least secure their 
lives. 


“ The prelate and his devoted flock were assembled in the Turkish 
palace, in the great square of Nicosia, when the governor, having placed 
guards at the gates and in all the passages, ordered the massacre to be- 
gin. Cyprian, in this trying moment, behaved with uncommon courage 
and dignity: he demanded of the governor what crime these ill-fated 
men were guilty of, that they should suffer so dreadful a fate ; recounted 
the spoliations and insults they had already endured ; declared their en- 
tire innocence, and that if nothing but blood would satisfy the governor's 
cruelty, he was ready to shed his own rather than they should perish, 
The Turk returned a short and brutal reply ; and the bishop's self-devo- 
tion only accelerated his own destruction. Many insulting questions 
were put to him; but he declared he had always served the Sultan with 
perfect integrity, who now, he found, had deserted him, and given him 
up to the malice of his enemies. He requested a few moments to spend 
in prayer. By this time his beloved people lay murdered around bim, 
and he knelt down amidst their dead bodies, and commended his spirit 
into the hands of God. His head was then struck off, and he died with- 
out a murmur, evincing the same serenity and exalted piety, which 
through life had endeared him to all his people.’"—Vol. ii. p. 178. 


The wretched Greeks flew to the Churches, but— 


“the altar itself did not protect those who clung to it from violation; 
and the dreadful scenes of Scio, although to a smaller extent, were acted 
over again, on those fatal days, at Nicosia!” * 

It is probable that Mr. Carne received this account from cre- 
dible witnesses, but he should have taken care to mention his 
authority for facts of which he was not himself a spectator. 

After an excursion to Idalium, he set sail in a Greek vessel 
bound to Trieste, the captain of which engaged to land him in 
the Morea. A tedious passage of several weeks at length 
brought him to Rhodes; and he has given a lively account of his 
fellow-passengers, and the laughable incidents which occurred 
during the voyage: but we must pass over those and other 
amusing passages, in order to land him in the Morea, which he 


* This wretch did no more than imitate the example of his master Mohammed ’ Ali, 


Pasha of Egypt—a fact which deserves the attention of those who are disposed to ¢x- 
tol and admire him. 
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reached after another tedious voyage of ten or twelve days, having 


been set on shore in a port now rendered for ever memorable to 
his countrymen. 


“ The neighbourhood of Navarino, or Neo Castro, as it is now called,” 
he tells us (vol. ii. p. 215), “is very romantic and pleasing ; hills, isolated 
and sharp, rise just behind the town. ‘The barbour is one of the most se- 
cure in the world; the entrance is not wide, and you may sail a long way 
between the shore and the small isles and rocks which confine the port, 
Several of these rocks are arched, and have a singular appearance, the 
waves having a wide and open passage through. ‘The isle of Sphacteria 
is about three miles from the town ; it is small and rocky, and the spots 
so obstinately defended by the Spartans, and the tombs of those who 
were slain there, are still pointed out.” 


Of the capitulation by which the Greeks got possession of that 
place, and their subsequent treachery and barbarity to the Turks, 
whose wives and children they massacred in cold blood on the 
following evening, Mr. Carne received accounts from eye-wit- 
nesses. The condition, however, of a party of fugitives from 
Scio, whom he overtook soon after he quitted Navarimo, was well 
calculated to moderate the severity called forth by such excesses. 


“Tt was a scene,” he says (ii. p. 219.), “ that would have touched the 
hardest heart; the women, some of them dreadfully ill, yet carrying in- 
fants in their arms; the few surviving branches of families, strangers, 
orphans, and widows, were all blended together in one common bond of 
misery.” 

The ever-varying and beautiful scenery of the Morea, the sin- 
gular condition of its inhabitants, just escaping from a grievous 
yoke; the vicissitudes, hopes, fears, and expectations, occasioned 
by the warfare in which they were engaged; the adventurers from 
different parts of Europe; drawn thither by enthusiastic or less 
honourable motives—all gave birth to such a variety of emotions 
and recollections as would have imparted the charms of novelty 
and interest to a narrative less marked by happy delineation and 
vivacity of feeling than that of Mr. Carne. It is not without re- 
gret, therefore, that we find ourselves unable to do more than 
mention his descriptions of Messené, Mantinea (i. pp. 227. 
206.), and Tripolizza (pp. 237. 240.)—remarks on the Mainote 
soldiers (pp. 254. 249.)—accounts of passing events (pp. 243, 264, 
277. 288. 292.)—and observations on the condition of the people 
(pp. 246. 254, 298. 304. 313. 328. &e.) One extract, however, 
Which will give no unfavourable specimen of his style, we cannot 
refrain from adding :— 


“Reduced more by misery than poverty was the family of an Aga, 
consisting of the mother and five children. This lady was an amiable 
and agreeable woman of middle age: her eldest daughter was about six- 

NO. V.— JAN. 1828. M 
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teen ; Constantine, the son, was rather younger, and three children com- 
pleted the group, A fine young Turkish woman, about eighteen years 
of age, an intimate friend of the family, had resided with them through 
all their misfortunes, her own parents having been put to death. They 
lived perfectly retired, never daring to come into the street, and scarcely 
to quit the solitude of their apartments; and the place of their retreat 
was known but to few. ‘The Aga was secreted in another part of the 
town, but his family knew only that he existed, being ignorant of the 
place of his retreat. I sometimes visited this unfortunate Turk : he had 
received five wounds at the capture of the place, and had languished ever 
since, neglected and destitute of every attention that his condition re- 
quired. He was a noble looking man, and displayed amidst his suffer- 
ings a great deal of dignity and fortitude. It was a pleasure to have it 
in my power to alleviate his unhappy condition as well as that of his 
desolate family. He always inquired atlectionately for his wife and 
children, whom he had not seen since their separation at the storming 
of the town, and manifested the greatest desire to see them once more; 
but this was impossible, and was a luxury he was doomed never to en- 
joy. The nights were now sometimes rather cold, and he bad only the 
floor for his couch, without any covering: a few months before he had 
lived in his palace, in the midst of affluence, and in the bosom of his 
family. The sight of them now, the voice of affection in his lonely 
chamber, would have been rich consolation to him; but he dragged on 
existence with little prospect, except of death. Wounded, unpitied, and 
in pain, he was even in this state plundered, for a useful addition to his 
clothing, that was sent him, was taken from him the next day by some 
unfeeling Greeks. Yet his look never lost its pride, nor was one mur- 
mur at his fate ever heard to proceed from his lips. He entreated me 
to use no efforts to make his son Constantine* a Christian—a task which 
I had neither industry nor skill to execute. This unfortunate youth had 
been secreted by his mother in an inner apartment, for fear some of the 
Greek soldiers should enter and put him to death, while they spared the 
women. She implored us to try to save him, by either taking him out 
of the country on our departure, or keeping him secluded in our own 
house. We promised, if it were possible, to do both, and in the mean 
time conveyed him to the dwelling of Nicolai; but in going through the 
streets we were exposed to some danger, for several Mainotes encoun- 
tered us, who, seeing the young Turk, grew enraged, and threatened to 
kill him, cursing the Englishman's interference on his behalf; but 
Michael, who never went out without being completely armed with his 
double-barrelled musket, sabre, and pistols, presented rather too for- 
midable an aspect for an attack at that moment, and we lodged 
Constantine in an upper chamber in safety. Nicolai and his brother 
made violent remonstrances against it, saying that the Mainotes would 
certainly break into the house when they knew of the Turk’s being 
there, and we should all run the risk of being murdered; but fortu- 
nately these men never paid usa visit. This ill-fated youth often aban- 
doned himself to grief, and wept every day over the misfortunes of his 
family.’ —vol. ii. pp. 255—259. 


* Was a Turk’s son ever named Constantine ? 
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At a subsequent period 


an opportunity occurred of rescuing the son and daughter of the Aga 
from their unfortunate situation, by conveying them to the nearest port, 
a journey of a day and a half, and then procuring for them a passage to 
Constantinople, where they bad many friends. ‘The mother, who had 
resolved to remain and share the fate of her husband, with ber youngest 
children, from whom she would not part, was overjoyed at this; but 
when the horses to convey away her elder children were at the gate, and 
the way was open for their escape, the mother’s feelings became too 
powerful, and she mourned and lamented over her daughter, as if she was 
doomed to be executed before her eyes. Her mind, enfeebled by conti- 
nued misery, had not fortitude enough to bear the separation; indeed, 
this ill-fated family seemed to be destined never to know the slightest 
change of fortune. ‘The finest feelings of the human heart were power- 
fully and passionately displayed by them; and their devoted and faithful 
attachment to each other, and to their friends, (for whose distress they 
felt as much as for their own,) could not be surpassed.”’—vol. ii, p. 301. 


Soon after he witnessed this distressing scene, Mr. Carne quit- 
ted Tripolizza, and procuring a boat at Claranza, crossed over to 
Zante, where he was condemned to a quarantine of thirty days in 
a lazaretto, “ in comparison with the overflowing and hourly an- 
noyances of which, all perils,” he says, (p. 318,) ‘‘ by land or water, 
in wilderness or by robbers, were light and welcome.” ‘The beau- 
tiful scenery of Zante, however, restored him to his usual light- 
heartedness, and added some pleasing sketches to his collection 
_—s the fortnight which elapsed before he embarked for, Eng- 

nd. 

The general impression made by a perusal of these volumes, is 
more favourable to the talents than to the industry of their author, 
and had he extended his reading beyond the popular novels of the 
day—which are manifestly the models on which his style was 
formed—he might have produced a valuable as well as an 
amusing book. Of one heavy charge, however, he may safely be 
acquitted, that of impugning or speaking lightly of the Scrip- 
tures. Unless his second edition differs from the first, his 
book contains nothing which can justify such an imputation. The 
most objectionable passages are those (vol. i. pp. 222. 345) in 
which he expresses some doubts as to the numbers of the Israelites 
mentioned by the sacred historians; but he himself suggests the 
possibility of an error of transcription in bovks so ancient as those 
of the Old Testament, and in another place (p. 345) affords a clue 
to all his difficulties, by observing that “‘ when we read that many 
hundreds of thousands of men fought around Mount Ephraim, and 
other scenes in this country, one is tempted to wonder.” ‘The 
ot in truth, therefore, is, that Mr. Carne has not,—like the famed 

Hugh Evans,—* prayed his Pible well.” 
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Art. VII.—Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. Edward 
Bather, M.A., Vicar otf Meole Brace, Salop. London, 
Hatchard and Son. 1827. 8vo. pp. 508. 12s. 


‘THESE sermons we may safely recommend to our readers, as 
worthy of a distinguished place in that class of theology to which 
the author himself has referred them; a class which, if not the 
highest, according to human estimation, is at least more useful and 


important than any other; and one, we may affirm, which requires 


a rarer assemblage of qualities to ensure success, than most readers, 
or even most writers, are apt to Imagine. 

If we were required to state wherein the difference betwixt a 
practical and a doctrinal sermon consists, we should say at once 
in this—that while the latter is more immediately concerned in 
the demonstration of the Christian tenets, the former is employed 
in the application of them: but that neither is so exclusively re- 
stricted to its own province as to be debarred from occasional 
excursions into that of the other. Hence it follows, that. cor- 
rect notions of the doctrines are alike necessary to both; and 
if, on the one hand, greater logical acuteness and more exten 
sive learning may be requisite for the accomplished doctrinal 
teacher, so, on the other, clearer perceptions of the relations 
and connections of Christian knowledge with Christian duty, 
a keener insight into the human breast, with all its windings 
and turnings, and a wider experience and observation of the 
business of life, are necessary to the due performance of that 
task which aims at nothing less than to convert or to edify man- 
kind, to awaken them to the hope of salvation, and to guide 
them to the attainment of it. Nor is this department of divinity 
less honourable than it is important and comprehensive. ‘The 
discourses of our blessed Lord, but particularly his sermon on the 
mount, and his parables, are, strictly speaking, practical sermons; 
and he who is conscious to himself that he is humbly though earn 
estly following m the steps of that divine Teacher, will need no 
higher gratification to reward his labours, no better title to the 
respect of his fellow men. Of such a character are the Dis- 
courses before us. ‘They are evidently the production of a strong 
and sensible mind, intimately conversant with the Scriptures, 
deeply imbued with their spirit and impressed with their import 
ance, and infinitely more intent upon bringing their sacred truths 
home to the business and bosom of the hearers, by a plain 
forcible exhibition of them, than upon obtaining reputation for 
himself, by a display of learning, or of fine writing. To those 
hearers, a country congregation in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Shrewsbury, over whom the author has for many years zealously 
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watched for their comfort and edification, the Discourses are aftec- 
tionately addressed ;_ as a testimony of the kindness he had expe- 
rienced at their hands, during his ministry, and under the hope 
that they might derive benefit from the perusal of them. Insucha 
hope Mr. Bather will not, cannot be disappointed, and we know 
not many others more worthy of a clergyman to entertain, or more 
proper for him to encourage and to cultivate: for, not to dwell 
upon the obvious and immediate advantages thus conferred upon 
his audience, by enabling them to weigh leisurely and maturely 
those discourses which they have heard more cursorily from the 
pulpit, what can be more delightful to him, than to think, that 
when he himself shall be gone to his account, he will have left be- 
hind, amongst the objects of his care, permanent and living lessons 
through which, though dead, he may yet speak to them: lessons 
which, having been constructed specially for their benefit, and 
adapted to their circumstances, carry upon the face of them a 
strong and natural title to their attention; and when seconded 
with higher merits, cannot fail of producing lasting and salutary 
impressions upon their minds. We attach the more importance 
to this remark, because it 1s notorious that those classes of our 
countrymen immediately above the labourers rarely purchase ser- 
mons, unless they come recommended to them by reasons of & 
personal or local nature; and of the country we are sure it may be 
said, that the cottages of the poor are generally ‘better provided 
with works of practical divinity, by the kindness of their friends, 
than the farmers, who have to procure them at their own cost. 
But Mr. Bather may aspire to higher praise, and to a much 
more extensive sphere of usefulness. ‘The congregation to avhich 
his sermons were addressed, though, for the most part, humble 
and rustic, is by no means an ignorant one. ‘The largest and 
more docile portion consists chiefly of persons educated in the 
national school of his own village, established and superintended 
by himself, who now, with understandings more advanced, listen 
to the full development and application of those principles 
in which they were early trained. Nor can there be, in our opi- 
nion, a better or a more pleasing example of the good effects of 
the national instruction, of which this school is a part, than the 
fact, that a congregation, constituted as Mr. Bather’s is, should be 
able thoroughly to understand and to apply discourses, which, we 
have no hesitation in affirming, the most polished and learned man 
among us might read not only with advantage, but with pleasure. 
otto every one, however, is it permitted to attain this kind 
of merit in the same degree, and we shall now venture to touch 
upon two or three points in Mr. Bather’s Sermons, which, in 
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our view, have mainly contributed to obtain for him so enviable a 
distinction. 

The first remarkable feature which strikes us in the composi- 
tion of these sermons, is the sound, manly, and healthful sense, 
which prevails throughout. ‘This is a quality always acceptable 
to every rank of men, on whatever subject it may be employed; 
but when it is applied to a topic so infinitely surpassing every 
other in importance, as the Christian religion, it must command 
attention and respect, and what is better, it can rarely fail of con- 
ferring benefit. Such, we are confident, will be the effect upon 
many minds, in the case before us. It is really quite delightful 
to accompany an understanding of such a cast, in his interesting 
inquiries and conclusions ;—nor is there any thing in Mr. Bather's 
circumstances or character, to cramp or to embarrass the free 
exercise of this endowment. Exempt from all prejudice and see- 
tarian spirit, and disdainful of all littkeness or exaggeration, he 
seizes at once upon the important points of his subject, places 
them in strong relief before his readers, and considers them fanly 
and dispassionately. Add to this, a great sagacity in observing 
the boundaries where truth and error, right and wrong, begin to 
blend, and a bold and steady hand in drawing the line which sepa 
rates them. 

The next quality by which these discourses is recommended, is 
the intimate knowledge and the correct and ready use they display 
of the Holy Scriptures. Mr. Bather is what is called a good 
textuary; a quality which, though worse than useless in the hands 
of weak, prejudiced, or artful men, who by this means (in some 
cases all they have to depend upon) contrive generally to mislead 
others and sometimes themselves, is yet extremely valuable and 
desirable when combined with integrity and good taste. It is no 
disparagement of this quality in Mr. Bather, to conjecture that it 
has been much improved and perfected by a laudable exercise 18 
the examinations of the children of the national school; and it may 
be an useful hint to others, to add that it is the natural conse- 
quence of such a practice. At all events, we may venture to 
pronounce, from the easy manner in which his quotations harmo- 
nize with the text, from the strength and aid they bring to his rea- 
soning, and the fairness with which they are applied, that they 
come well digested from the stores of his own mind, and have beea 
long laid up and censidered there. 

A third merit which these sermons possess, is, that they are 
printed as they were composed and delivered, and that they were 
composed expressly that they might be understood and felt by the 
simple but intelligent congregation to whom they were addr 
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For this purpose the language, both in its materials and structure, 
is as plain as it can be consistently with good taste; and though 
it frequently rises with the subject to a high degree of dignity and 
spirit, it never loses, for a moment, that clearness and simplicity 
which seems to be always the object of the preacher, and consti- 
tutes one of his greatest merits. In the same view, his vee pa 
are brief and weighty, and his arguments framed and shaped in 
such a manner as his own experience has taught to be most intel- 
ligible and impressive, 
** Ut citd dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles teneantque fideles.” 


It is difficult to estimate all the advantages of this adaptation 
without some trial, but if any one, whose ear and taste have 
been at all cultivated, will take the first of these sermons which 
may occur to him and read it to his children and servants, he will 
be at no loss to know what we mean; he will shortly discover, if 
we mistake not, by the attention they command and the interest 
they excite, how admirably they are adapted for such a purpose; 
while by the character of his own feelings and convictions, he will 
be satisfied that they are the production of no every-day experi- 
ence and of no common mind. 

The last quality we shall advert to in these discourses, and which 
crowns the whole, is charity—true Christian charity. Mr. Bather 
isa plain and fearless teacher, but he is a kind, considerate, and 
a comprehensive one. He does not content himself with recom- 
mending and enforcing the exercise of charity, (for this no teacher 
can neglect who has the smallest particle of the Christian spirit 
within him,) but he points out strikingly the manner and the mea- 
sure of its influence in those higher departments of it which con- 
stitute the brightest evidence of its sway—in healing the wounds 
of godly sorrow and repentance—in reconciling enmities—in soft- 
ening and controlling the judgment—in giving grace and mildness 
to Christian liberty—and, finally, in sweetening all the intercourse 
and the relations of human life: these are the points he urges upon 
his hearers, and these he exemplifies in his own teaching whenever 
the occasion occurs. Nor is he less tolerant and charitable in 
matters of doctrine and opinion. He calls men off from vain and 
trifling distinctions, which are apt to perplex and irritate the mind, 
to the contemplation of those essential tenets and duties which 
are prominent in the Gospel, and whose proper fruits are love to 
God and good-will to men—and though he is too sincere and too 
high-minded a Christian to fritter away a single particle of doc- 
trine, or to lower the standard of a Christian’s practice—though he 
urges, both by precept and example, a bold and manly bearing in 
the cause of that Saviour, whose soldiers we are, and even a readi- 
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ness to contend for the faith, if it should be required of us—yet 
still all this is said and taught in such a spirit of gospel kindness 
and forbearance—so much honour is claimed for charity—and so 
much efficacy and power are attributed to its influence—that 
though many may be awakened by his lessons, and some alarmed; 
yet none, we think, are likely to be offended. 

These remarks are applicable more or less to all the sermons, 
but it would be unfair to say that they are equally so; some of 
them have had more pains taken with them than others, and some 
have been composed in happier moods: but all are pious, sensible, 
useful, and intelligible. We shall now offer some specimens, as 
they occur. 

rhe first passage we shall extract is from a sermon styled a 
Directory for the Penitent—involving a subject of unquestionable 
interest and importance, but unhappily little considered by those 
whom it most concerns, viz. the nature and difficulties of a late 
repentatice. 

We remember once to have been greatly struck with a passage 
in the correspondence of a celebrated French Bel-esprit and 
Horace Walpole, in which the former, now in the wane of life, 
relates with singular naiveté, that finding her usual worldly plea- 
sures, to which she had been so long devoted, fast withering in 
her grasp, amongst other expedients to beguile her ennui and to 
refresh her jaded spirits, she had had recourse to devotion —the ex- 
periment, e adds, completely failed and was immediately aban- 
doned ; nor can we wonder at it. It was quite absurd to expect 
that a heart like her’s, hacknied in the ways of the world, and still 
haunted with the memory of its pleasures, should all at once rise 
to the privileges and enjoymeuts of a pure and spiritual exercise, 
which can only be the result of pious habits. Still less could it 
be imagined, that the best and choicest gift of heaven, the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, should be found to bless an effort un- 
dertaken in pure caprice, or as a refuge from the languor and the 
tedium of life. But natural as the result of the experiment was, 
to all who reflect upon the vast concerns of eternity, it is a most 
melancholy one. for can there exist a more powerful lesson 
against the folly of deferring this necessary work, till the evil days 
come, when we shall say we have no pleasure in them, than this 
confession of helpless incapacity for spiritual exercises on the part 
of Madame Du Deffand. But it would be unjust to the charac- 
ter of the Gospel were we to stop here. Our Lord himself has 
taught us that he who enters into the vineyard, even at the ele- 
venth hour, shall share in the promised reward: and it surely be- 
comes his ministers to hold up in the strongest light, this brightest 
attribute of heaven; and while they kindly warn their hearers against 
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the danger and difficulties which must attend the late penitent on 
his entrance upon a way so new to him, to encourage him earnestly 
and unceasingly to proceed in it—to show him that the obstacles 
will become less and less as he advances, and his helps greater— 
and to affirm boldly that God is able to save to the uttermost all 
that come to him. All this, and more, Mr. Bather has well stated 
in the sermon from which we shall quote. He has detracted 
nothing from the difficulties and discouragements which lie in the 
path of the penitent sinner, that he may not be surprised at them, 
and may be prepared to combat them: while, on the other hand, 
the mercy, and the pity, and the forgiveness of the Gospel, the 
mighty efficacy of the Atonement, and the powerful aid of the 
Spirit, are described with so much truth and vivacity, as to afford 
the strongest reason for persevering init. 

“ Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord; Lord, hear my 
voice. Let thine ears be very attentive to the voice of my supplications.’ 

* Out of the depths, you see: that is, whilst the sinner’s mind is in 
that state of darkness and confusion, and even (if such be the case) in 
that state of apparent obduracy and deadness to spiritual things which 
he deplores. He is not to wait till he perceives in himself any hopeful 
signs of a better spirit. THe is not to stay till the cloud is passed away 
which seems to intercept his view of the ‘Sun of Rightcousness.. He is 
not to wait till he thinks his sin has ceased to ‘ separate between hint 
and his God,’ or till he can ‘ rejoice in hope,’ and perceive prayer and 
communion with God to be a delightful privilege; and a work full of 
consolation. Ile must remember that prayer is not only a privilege, but 
aduty. That we have it in charge to ‘ pray without ceasing,’ and that 
we sin if we delay to pray. He must consider that, whatsoever is a 
man's duty, he must do at once; and that the act, especially, by which 
the throne of grace is to be approached, must be set about at once; and 
therefore that pray he must, let him do it ever so heavily, and pray oa till 
he can do it better; praying for the spirit of prayer as for all other 
things: yea, and continue in prayer he must, whether be perceives any 
improvement in bimself or not. Prayer is heard, because God is good 
who hears it, not because man is good who offers it, nor yet because the 
offering itself is what it ought to be, or a thing which by the weight of 
one feather may counterbalance the sinner’s demerits, or serve, in the 
least degree, to cover his total poverty and defilement. At once, there- 
fore, even now this instant, let him cry, and make his supplication ‘ unto 
the Lord,’ saying, ‘ Lord hear my voice; let thine ears be attentive ;’ let 
him, I mean, remember whom and what manner of Being he is address- 
ing. When the sense of our wants has once led us—or, if you will, has 
once driven us to God—for if we do but in earnest come to him, God is 
‘ liberal and upbraideth not’ by asking what brought us to him;—when, 
therefore, our souls are once laid in prayer before his footstool, we are 
to take courage from what our souls may see w Aim, from consideration 


of what he is in himself—the Almighty, the All-merciful. But of this 
we shall hear more presently. 
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“ The Psalmist proceeds—‘ If thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquity, 
O Lord, who shall stand?” To mark iniquity is to note a sinner's 
doings strictly, requiring complete conformity to the law, and punishi 
every failure according to the demands of absolute sat This will be 
the measure of the Lord's dealings with all the finally impenitent and 
unbelieving. But even this consideration, he that ‘ trembleth at his 
word’ may turn into a plea with God. The Lord delighteth not that 
his creatures should be undone. Vengeance is ‘ a strange work’ to him, 
Yet if he should be extreme to mark what is done amiss, ‘ Our God is a 
consuming fire.’ Let the sinner, therefore, acknowledge his transgres- 
sions; and confess the obligation under which he lies, in justice, to suf. 
fer that awful vengeance. But at the same time he may beseech the 
Lord not to forsake the work of his own hands; to consider into what 
a depth of ruin an immortal soul, made for God’s glory, and ransomed 
by his Son’s blood, is like to be plunged. Let him, if he is conscious 
of nothing better in himself than a mere sense of misery, at least cry out, 
‘ Lord, save me, I perish!’ ‘Though, at the same time, he must not, if 
he can help it, be so unmindful of the Gospel which he has heard, and 
of the rich promises with which it is filled, as to forget to add, as the 
Psalmist does, ‘ but there is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be 
feared.’ 

** Let every sinner know and consider, and weigh it well, that this is 
undeniably the truth. It is written that there is a door of mercy open 
for the very vilest: ‘ To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgive- 
nesses, though we have rebelled aga‘nst him.’ Mercy is the illimitable, 
uncontroulable attribute of the King of Kings. He will exercise it in 
whatsoever measure, or in whatsoever manner, he sees good; and he has 
given the world reason to see that there is no case so bad, so hard, so 
hopeless, to human apprehensions, but that the riches of his love can 
reach it: for ‘he hath set forth his Son to be a propitiation ;’ and ‘ who- 
soever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved ;’ ‘ whoso- 
ever believeth in him shall not perish.” When the sinner knows this, 
he knows that God is to be feared; that is, to be had in honour, to be 
adored and obeyed as the King and Father of mankind. Here is a 
foundation for ‘ repentance towards God; for here is hope and encow- 
ragement in repenting, and reasons more than ever why we should re- 
pent. The sense of sin is an overwhelming consideration if it stands 
rene alone. If some glimpses of a method, or at least of a possibility of 

orgiveness, do not follow speedily upon conviction of sin and danger, 
the sinner will be driven to despair: but the glad tidings of a Saviour, 
if he believes them, will quicken him to exertion. Instead of lying down 
as without a remedy, or plunging further into wickedness, or striving to 
put God out of his thoughts, he will ‘ arise and go unto his Father. 
And the consciousness of guilt, and the dread of wrath, occupying bis 
mind conjointly with this hope of mercy, both together will bring him 
into a proper disposition to seck and wait for pardon: and as his belief 
in the atonement, and in God’s goodness in having provided it, strength- 
ens, and he comes more and more to approve and admire the glorious 
scheme of redemption, an ingenuous and godly sorrow will more and 
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more possess him. For the Gospel once understandingly and heartily 
embraced, shows God to man in quite a new and mést amiable and en- 
gaging light; and teaches him that all his sins have been committed 
against one who deserved no such usage at his hands: and this con- 
‘sideration will, if any thing can, make him angry with himself for all 
that he has done.”—p. 181—186. 

The following passage will show how wisely and cautiously a 
delicate subject can be handled by Mr. Bather, and how pru- 
dently his distinctions are drawn. 


“ But all who would have God for their Father, and Christ for their 
Redeemer, must boldly proclaim themselves on their side: and, as 
Moses did of old, ‘ esteem the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of the world, having respect unto the recompense of the re- 
ward,” 

“And even so must ye do now. It is very true that almost all 
around you are Christ’s in name, but all are not Christ's practi- 
cally; and there are profane scoffers who are not his even In ap- 
pearance. And between wicked Christians, if so contradictory an 
expression may be used, and those who love the Lord Jesus in sin- 
cerity, there is as real and as wide a difference as ever there was 
between Israelite and Heathen. ‘ Be not ye ashamed of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, which is the power of God unto salvation.’ If there are 
any near you, who, though they name the name of Christ obviously and 
clearly, depart not from iniquity ; who deride true piety, are openly pro- 
fane and profligate, evidently having their portion in this life and caring 
for nothing beyond it; and if these, as they will be apt enough to do, 
desire to have you with them, because they desire to be kept in counte- 
bance in their error: if they say unto you, by their persuasions or by 
their attentions, ‘ cast in your lot among us ;’ then ‘ walk not ye in the 
way with them.’ ‘ He that pursueth evil, pursueth it to his own death.’ 
This is what these are doing: therefore ‘ come ye out from among them 
and be separate.’ You must love their persons; you must pray for 
them; you must be kind to them; you must do them any good you 
can; you must hope the best you are able of them; you must know 
that it is not yours to judge them: but, you must not make common 
cause with them ; not imitate their bad practices; not assent to their 
scofts against truth, nor admit their insinuations against religious people ; 
net adopt their principles, or ways of thinking, nor be afraid te avow, 
with meekness, the total difference of your own views when you come 
in eontact with them: otherwise you are like Israel, when they ‘ were 
mingled among the heathen and learned their works:' and you ‘ deny 
Christ before men, and he will deny you before his Father and the Holy 
angels.’ But ‘ we know,’ (says St. John,) ‘ that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren; that is, have a special 
complacency in pious persons, and true believers as such. These will 
also say unto you, come with us; and this call ye must obey. I do not 
mean that ye need go and join yourselves to a religious party. Every 
body knows that even among persons upright in the main, and among 
members of the same national church, there are too many petty distine- 
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tions, and needless divisions and strifes of words ; and much rash judg. 
ment in consequence. But I am not instructing you to turn to the right 
hand or to the left in such cases: nor advising you to glory in men, or 
to give your confidence to those of any side, whose deportment seems to 
say, ‘ certainly, we are the people, and wisdom shall die with us, The 
distinction I advert to is a broad one, and the reference which I desire 
to make, is to your own consciences. As you must on no account 
choose out to be your bosom friends, those of whom you cannot but 
know that they despise and hate true godliness, so you must on no ae- 
count, stand wilfully aloof from those whom you believe in your own 
hearts to be pious Christians. ‘ The righteous is more excellent than 
his neighbour ;’ and ‘ he that walketh with wise men shall be wise, 
but a companion of fools shall be destroyed.” ‘ All my delight,’ (saith 
David,) ‘is upon the saints who are in the earth, and upon such as ex- 
cel in virtue:’ and he describes a true citizen of Zion, as one who 
‘honoureth them that fear the Lord.” To do the like is a very neces- 
sary part of duty, and not the less so but much the more, if, for their 
piety’s sake, such persons should be vilified by the multitude. In a de- 
cided, open, manly, straight-forward way, therefore, let it be known, 
that you very highly esteem such characters, and think it right (barring 
their infirmities) to imitate them. So doing, you receive a righteous 
man in the name of a righteous man, and you shall have a rig'teous 
man’s reward ; only see that all be genuine ; In power, and not merely 
in profession, Look to it, that you do imitate them; take Christ for 
your own master, and obey him; and then with them, and with all who 
shall have lived and died in his faith and fear, you also shall be par- 


takers of his heavenly kingdom.”——p, 42—40. 


The next extract is from a Sermon on the Holy Ghost, and of 
a higher character; combining great elevation of language and 
strength of thought with sound doctrinal views. 


“ Thirdly, says our Lord, ‘ when the Holy Ghost is come, he shall 
convince the world of judgment.’ 

“ It is necessary in order to the effectual glorifying of the Lord Jesus, 
that the world should have, not only consolatory views of the riches of 
his grace, but awful views of his power and authority ; that they should 
deem of him, not only as able to merit salvation, and convey a complete 
title to it to all who trust in him; but as able, also, to plead his own 
cause and theirs, against all opposition, and to put all his enemies under 
his feet. Accordingly he tells us himself—* The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son, that all men should 
honour the Son even as they honour the Father ;’ and hereafter, he says 
to the Jews, ‘ ye shall see the Son of Man, sitting at the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.’ But the world of old was 
not convinced of this, nor are thousands who are called by Christ's name 
convinced of it now: else how should ‘ the kings of the earth have set 
themselves, or the rulers have dared to take counsel together, against the 
Lord, and against his anointed ;) or how should the potsherd of the 
earth dare to strive with his Maker at this day? What! do such as sin 
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carelessly and provoke God every day, and dishonour his sabbaths, and 
take his holy name in vain; do such as ‘ make a mock at sin,’ yea, and 
make a mock at godliness too, and blaspheme (as so many do) the wor- 
thy name by which they are called, and sell the pearl of great price for 
the world and the flesh ;—do they believe? are they convinced, that ‘ at 
the name of Jesus, every knee shall bow, both of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth;’ and that by him ‘ God 
shall judge the world in righteousness,’ and that even now ‘ all power in: 
heaven and earth is given to him?’ It is, however, the office of the 
‘Holy Ghost to convince them. He did it of old at Pentecost, and he 
does it still from time to time, when, in his rich mercy, the Lord will 
‘be found of such as have not sought him,’ and will ‘ quicken the dead 
in sin.’ 

“ The text tells us by what methods this work of conviction shall be 
brought about. ‘ He,’ the Holy Ghost, ‘ will convince the world of 
judgment, because the prince of this world is judged.’ The prince of 
this world, in the language of Scripture, is Satan, the devil, the wicked 
one, ‘ the spirit which now worketh in the children of disobedience. 
What we are to understand by his being judged, we may gather from 
that saying of our Lord, ‘ Now is the judgment of this world, now is 
the prince of this world cast out; and I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me. ‘That is, the Lord Jesus, by dying for the sins of men 
and making atonement for them, will give the death-blow to Satan's 
usurped dominion over them. By manifesting his love to them, he will 
draw them to himself, from slavery to that tyrant, and by his mighty 
power he will thrust him down from his throne in the world and in the 
hearts of men; till at length, having rescued all his redeemed from him, 
he shall send him to his own place, and bind him there for ever. Thus 
Satan is judged—and by seeing him so judged, mankind shall be ‘ con- 
vineed of judgment ;’ or shall be brought to see that the power to bruise 
all his enemies under his feet, when, and as he will, belongs to Jesus 
Christ, who therefore is greatly to be feared, as the Lord of all power 
and might, as well as to be cleaved to, as ‘ the Lord our righteous- 
NESS. 

“Then what has been the fact? Our Lord says, ‘ I beheld Satan, 
as lightning fall from heaven ;’ and assuredly the prince of this world 
was judged, and was cast out, when Christ demonstrated his power by 
the miracle at Pentecost; and ts judged and 2s cast out, whensoever 
either a sinner is converted from the error of his ways, or the wrath of 
the wicked against the Gospel is defeated. ‘hen look to the authentic 
history of the Christian church, from the time that it was signally and 
professedly placed by its great head under the government and conduct 
of the Holy Ghost. Consider how thousands were brought into the 
kingdom of the Redeemer by the ‘ foolishness of preaching.’ Consider 
the marvellous boldness of the apostles—the entire weakness, the con- 
temptible miscarriage of all that the rage, and malice, and power, and 
persecution, and wisdom, and strength of man could do against the truth, 
and contrast with it, the mighty force and efficacy with which ‘ the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ 
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won its way, and would spread, and did spread, till whole nations ‘ cast 
away their idols to the moles and to the bats.’ I do not say, this is all 
that is to be wished, or all that is to be looked for. But it is enough 
(argument enough [ mean) to convince the world of judgment, enough 
to make any reasouable man acknowledge that God has ‘ set his Son as 
king upon bis Holy Hill of Zion.’ ‘ ‘That he doeth whatsoever pleaseth 
him.’ That Dagon must fall down before the ark of God ; that the day 
is coming when ‘ the idols he will utterly abolish,’ and that ‘ his ene. 
mies, who will not that he should reign over them, are to be brought and 
slain before him.’ And though too true it is, that it is often said, in 
vain, to sinners—*‘ What has God wrought !’—and the argument, 
through the corruption of men’s hearts, does not in fact prevail at all 
times—yet, whensoever the Holy Ghost will open men’s understanding, 
to see the hand of the Lord in what is continually before their eyes, and 
to ponder God's wonders of old—then the appeal made to them is not in 
vain: then they shall so see that judgment is to be, and that it is even 
now in the hands of the Lord Jesus, that they shall adore him as Judge; 
and look for him, and study always to have a conscience void of offence 
towards him; and cease to idolize the creatures ; and leave off ‘ smiting 
their fellow servants, and eating and drinking with the drunken,’ in or- 


der that, ‘ through his Spirit, they may be found ready when he shall 
call.’ "—p. 123—128. 


In the Eighth Sermon, the misery of the wicked is thus de- 
scribed, with great strength and truth :— 


“The consequence of all this is, that ‘ the wicked are like the 
troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt.’ 

* Because they have no true peace—none that hath a foundation to 
support it. ‘Therefore, in a transitory world like this, the illusion of 
their false peace is perpetually vanishing. ‘The flimsy veil which they 
strive to interpose between fem, and terror and wretchedness, is conti- 
nually letting in the light, and showing them such sad realities as to 
make their portion to be restlessness and perplexity. 

** What lover of the world, what despiser of Christ is any better than 
the troubled sea? When he thinks (as sometimes he must) of death 
and judgment, his mind is tossed to and fro from one vain confidence to 
another, seeking rest, and finding none; and the waters cast up nothing 
but mire and dirt. Every hope, except hope in Christ, proves equally 
worthless and unstable ; and the fear of death becomes an intolerable 
bondage ; and the prospect beyond the grave becomes so joyless and s0 
gloomy, that men cannot bear to think or hear of any thing that reminds 
them of it: and for this reason, among others, a serious word dropt in & 
serious manner about religion, will too often damp at once the festive 
hilarity of the most joyous meeting ; and decent, sober, respectable men 
ealled Christians, seem agreed that this subject must be kept out of sight 
for ever. 173, 174. 

The good sense of the following observations, from a Sermon 
on John the Baptist, no one will doubt—no more than their sea 
sonableness and usefulness. 
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“ But from the actors in this woful history, let us turn to the 
suferer. In what spirit, or with what demeanour John met his death, 
the Evangelist indeed has not related, nor is it of any importance to us 
to be informed, since we know what is of so much more consequence, 
namely, how he lived. But upon this silence of the Scripture record, 
and upon the general slowness of Scripture to speak respecting the man- 
ner in which God's saints have died, I would make one remark. Cer- 
tainly it is not usual with the saered writers to enter into the particulars 
of men’s behaviour at this season. The good auctions of good men are 

lain intelligible matters, and being seen, ought to be marked ; but the 
guage and outward deportment of a dying man, though it may often 
be edifying, and though it is highly fitting then to note it—and his 
friends may take comfort from reflecting upon the piety of it, when they 
can couple it with a godly conversation in time past, yet it is, in itself, 
a thing which must not be scanned too narrowly, or be depended upon 
too implicitly, or be judged of too peremptorily as evidence of a man's 
spiritual condition, one way or the other. A man is not Ainself in a 
situation of extreme weakness. The mere effect of disease may, and 
often does, cause a very good man to depart as under a cloud ; whilst, 
on the other hand, Satan can deceive the wicked as well on their death- 
beds as at any other time: and though charity ‘ hopeth all things,’ I do 
think what are called the happy deaths of people, whose lives have been 
notoriously wicked, are oftentimes set forth in print, for the instruction 
of the ignorant, in # way which, to say the least, is very presumptuous 
and incautious. ‘The way which the Bible takes to glorify God's grace, 
and to show what it has wrought in his saints, is, as L observed, by in- 
forming us how it enabled them to behave in life: this, at least, is the 
course with respect to John the Baptist.’"—p. 293, 294. 


From the same sermon we shall select another passage, exhi- 
biting strongly the manly and candid spirit softened by the charity 
of a Christian. 


“ How much more then are we inexcusable if, for fear of man, as so 
often happens, we will wink at the sins of those whom it is our duty to 
reprove, or be ashamed of Christ and his Gospel before the world. To 
people circumstanced as we are, the history gives every encouragement, 
if we would be honest ; it tells us, that if fearing God and keeping his 
commandments, we will not be afraid of the world, the world will be 
afraid of us. When people professing godliness, begin to show a timid, 
compromising spirit, and to act as if they were very anxious that the 
world should speak well of them, and to be over-fearful of displeasing 
and offending those whom, as they well know, nothing can reconcile to 
decided piety,—then the world is quick-sighted enough to see, that these 
people have not as much principle as will bear them out. And such 
shall always be the object of the world’s attack. But in what is to be 
said or done for God or God’s cause, though we must always speak ‘ the 
truth in love,’ and take as much care, as with honesty we can, not to affront 
those whom it is our duty to persuade, yet we have nothing to do with 
calculating just how much the world will be pleased to tolerate of plain 
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speaking or plain dealing, or zealous practice; nor need we be much 
troubled ; neither shall we be if we are earnest. Without any affectation, 
or hypocritical parade, people may by the grace of God so conduct them- 
selves, as to force the world to sec that their part is chosen—that their 
loyalty to God is impregnable—that they always will speak out, if they 
speak at all—and that they will never sanction by word or deed, by con- 
cession to others, any more than by example in themselves, a lower stap- 
dard of religious practice than the true one. Aud then the world (like all 
other bullies) is a coward in its heart: the men of the world fear such 
people, as Herod feared John, and will let them alone; yea, will reverenge 
them, and be kept in awe, and be kept in order too, by means of them; 
so that they will be instruments to support the weak, and_ to repress 
iniquity, where they can do no more. ‘They will help to make God’ 
cause respected at the least ; and then it is certain, they have taken the 
course in which their own souls shall be saved, through the merits of 
him that loveth them; and it may be always hoped, and will in fact 
generally be found, that though unsuccessful with some, as John was 
with Herod, they will yet effectually point others, as he pointed many, 
‘ to behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the worlds 

“If, brethren, you would be assured of salvation to yourselves—il 
you would be useful in the best way to others—if you would stop the 
mouths of gainsayers—adorn the doctrine of the Gospel—give no occa- 
sion to the Lord's enemies to blaspheme,—the road to all this is not the 
road of lukewarmness, and hesitation, and timidity, and scrupulosity 
about giving offence ; but in the general habit of your lives let there be 
a plain and fearless avowal of your sentiments—a decided, consistent 
endeavour, to do all for the glory of God. And if you ask, how shall 
you get men to bear with this ?—One method I shall commend to you, 
by which you may try to reconcile them, and no more: ‘ Above all 
things, put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness.’ Pray to God 
that this may be in your hearts; if it is there, it will shine and show 
itself in your lives; and when the good-will of those about you 1s not 
to be obtained by these means, you may do very well without it ; aud 
when any, in spite of these graces abounding in you, shall speak evil of 
you, or despitefully use you, you may very well endure it.”—p. 296—299. 


Another passage to which we wish to direct our readers’ atten 
tion, is from an excellent Sermon on Common Prayer, the whole 
of whieh, with that preceding it upon Private Prayer, we recom- 
mend very strongly to our readers. 


‘« If, however, we will look to the reason of the case, we shall the 
better see the merey of God in his injunctions which he lays upon Us 
For let it be observed, God's ordinances for our well-being, are not wont 
to be mere positive appointments for the trial of our obedience, as Was 
perhaps, the command to Naaman to wash seven times in Jordan, fof 
the healing of bis leprosy; but they have, in themselves, a proper con 
duciveness (though not an etlectual one, independently of his blessing) 
to the end proposed, By setting us to pray, tor instance, he puts us 
upon an exercise profitable in its own nature ; and by calling us 1 
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common prayer, (the case now before us,) he carries his care for our 
good still further, putting us upon an exercise still more profitable ; or, 
at least, having advantages which mere private prayer has not. 

“The benefits may be illustrated by what passes before us conti- 
nually in the world. It does, in fact, very often happen that people 
being connected by the ties of blood, natural affection, party, country, 
or the like, and having an interest in one another's welfare, and mutually 
depending upon one another for support, do meet and associate ; some- 
times to rejoice together over their common successes ; sometimes to 
strive together against their common adversaries ; and sometimes to do 
honour to their common benefactors. And who does not see the effects 
of union, and sympathy, and co-operation, upon the minds of the parties 
thus coalescing? Supposing the cause to be a good one, the social 
principle will gain by this common prosecution of it, and jealousies and 
differences subside and are forgotten. Let fellow-countrymen meet to 
celebrate a victory which has brought security and peace to all. He 
is a strange person who would take that opportunity to discuss a private 
grudge. People are elated upon seeing those about them animated by 
the same feelings with themselves, and whilst it is so, they cannot but 
look upon one another with more complacency and good-will; or sup- 
pose we should be brought together to strive manfully for the cm oes 
of some formidable common danger, how can we look to the right and 
left upon our fellow-soldiers in the struggle, behold them gallantly con- 
fronting the common adversary, and feel that their success or loss is our 
own, and ours and theirs, without having our affections drawn out towards 
them, in a degree proportioned exactly to the interest with which we 
regard the common enterprise, aud our confidence in their zeal for its 
attainment ? 

“ But if this be so in the world, how should it be otherwise in the 
church, where the parties still are men, but where the ties by which they 
are drawn together are so much stronger, and the common cause so much 
holier and more important ; and where, consequently, the interest ex- 
cited, when the parties are really and truly zealous in the cause, must be 
so much more intense ?—As Christian people, we have “ one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in us all.’ In this relation we are ‘ striving together. 
for the faith of the Gospel: rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. 
Ascribing unto the Lord the honour due unto his name.’ If there be a 
service for us to unite in, which may have the effect of binding it down 
more firmly upon our hearts, that we Aave all these things in common ; 
and if there is any way by which we can make a common effort for the 
glorifying of him who died for us, and for the salvation of one another's 
souls ; if we can meet to climb up to heaven together, every one giving 
something to all the rest, and receiving something from all the rest, for 
the establishment and confirmation of the common hope—surely this must 

a way of assembling which must bring its own blessing with it, and 
a service in its own proper nature calculated to make us ‘ vessels unto 
honour sanctified and meet for the master’s use:’ if indeed the ‘ end of 
the commandment,’ and the badge of our discipleship ‘ be charity.’ 

NO. V.—JAN. 1828. N 
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* But is not common prayer this service? We are met together by God's 
command in God's house—the one God and Saviour, the one father and 
preserver of us all. And every sincere Christian knowing what is his 
own business here, and what is upon bis own heart, knows thereby, in 
general, what is every other's business, and what is upon the hearts of 
all true-hearted men around him. He is come hither himself as a sinner 
in the sight of God, to meet those his fellow-sinners, over whose falls 
his Christian principle has taught him to grieve ; and whose spiritual 
danger and distress the same principle teaches him to bewail ; and the 
sinners round him view him with the same eyes with which he views 
them ; and therefore, with one heart, as well as with one voice, all may 
say together, and each in his brother's name no less than in his own,— 
‘ We have erred and strayed from thy ways, O Lord, like lost sheep ; we 
have followed too much the devices and desires of our own hearts; we 
have offended against thy holy laws ; we have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done, and we have done those things which we 
ought not to have done, and there is no health in us.” Here is comma- 
nion in humiliation; communion in self-renunciation ; communion in 
confession, in peril, in distress. If the humiliation be but on all sides 
genuine, how must the sense of it and the common profession of it, make 
us all feel that we are all ‘ members one of another.’ '’—p, 439—443. 


We shall close our extracts with the following sketches from 
a Sermon on Christian Unity, not less remarkable for their 
kindly feeling, than for their sweet expression and good sense. 


“ See, therefore, first to this—let all consider themselves obliged 
by the command of God and their Christian principles, to render them- 
selves, in the first place, loving and amiable in their own families. ‘ Let 
all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking,’ be 
banished, above all, from every man’s own domestic circle ; and let people 
lay it down as a principle, that they must accommodate themselves, as 
far as possibly they can without sin, to the dispositions of their own im- 
mediate kindred, and that by love they must serve them first, and strive 
to please them well in all things. These are every-day duties, and more 
for use than show; but every-day duties are the most important, and 
Christian principle is genuine when it gives its tincture to our ordinary 
habits, manners, and discourse; and begets and maintains a meek and 
quiet spirit. 

“ There are families where such a spirit pervades the whole house- 
hold—where there seems to be but one heart and soul—where all is 
confidence and affection, and every individual appears as if he thought of 
accommodating himself last ;—where the spirit of love which unites the 
parents, seems to have descended upon the children, like the holy oi! 
from the head of Aaron; and where ‘ if one member suffer, the other 
members suffer with it; and if one member be honoured, the otber 
members rejoice with it.’ And surely such are lovely in their lives— 
and it is difficult to help being enamoured of so fair a sight. Good and 
pleasant it is to look upon, even though there should be nothing else 
see. But if it be so to the by-standers, what is it to the individuals 
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themselves? The consciousness of loving those with whom we dwell, 
and of being beloved by them, is a source of permanent joy and satis- 
faction to the mind, worth a thousand times more than all the outward 
services which people can ever render to one another. ‘ The desire of 
man is bis kindness,’ (says Solomon,) ‘ and a poor man is better than a 
liar.” He means, I suppose, the hearty good-will of our friends is that 
for which we are really obliged to them, and which, if we believe our- 
selves to have it, is most truly gratifying. The ability to be helpfal is 
purely accidental, and he who is so poor as to have nothing else to give 
us but his good-will, is better than a liar who promises and does nothing, 
or who, if he serves us, does it out of ostentation, or without the inward 
affection which he pretends.— Love sweetens every thing—‘ Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith.’ 
And the love which unites a family together, enables every member of 
it to bear with ease all the mortification, or ill usage, or treachery, or 
undeserved neglect which he may meet with out of doors. He can re- 
turn to his own home, and ‘ shut his doors about him,’ and there he is 
sure of a fair construction of his words and actions ; of compassion for 
his weaknesses ; of honest counsel and patient attention; of all reason- 
able indulgence, and of all needful sympathy and fellow-feeling. 

“Nor is this all. ‘The profit of this unity is fully equal to the happi- 
ness of it—it is like the dew of God upon the mountains of Zion, It 
fertilizes the spot upon which it falls, so that every good plant will grow 
there. Where it is, no prayers are hindered. There if one falls, taere is 
another at hand to help him up. We have advice and admonition from 
those best qualified to give it to us: I mean, from those who know us 
best; and being ‘ like minded one towards another, according to Christ 
Jesus, we may glorify God with one mind and with one mouth.’ 

“ If you ask, how then may this be attained to? | reply in the words 
of David and of Solomon, ‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.’ Let there be first a solid foundation of Christian principle, and 
then a steady exercise of Christian forbearance. Every one of you busy 
yourselveS in finding out and curing your own faults and offetisive 
humours, and every one of you be as blind, as you honestly can, to 
whatsoever is not amiable in the rest. Do not discuss the failings of one 
branch of the family to another, and behind the offender's back. Never 
discuss them at all with strangers: let parents rebuke their children, but 
be it with all long-suffering: let all tell one another the truth; but if it 
is in the way of reproof or admonition, let it be done in love and meek- 
ness. Above all, pray to God that the fruits of the Spirit may abound 
more in yourselves; and pray one for another constantly. Where these 
things are done ‘ the Lord will command his blessing.’ '’—p. 39 1—395. 

Again. 

“ The chief question therefore is, how may this neighbourly spirit be 
best promoted and preserved, Here I must refer you to what was said 

fore, about the means of maintaining peace and love in families, The 
fear of the Lord is the root of every thing. We must get a habit of 
considering the relation in which all we have to do with, stand to the 
one God and Saviour of every one of us; and, as we are men and not 
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angels, we must lay it down as a principle, that peace and unity cannot 
be preserved without mutual forbearance, and mutual concessions. Here 
are a certain number of neighbours to live together. You must live to- 
gether; you cannot subsist without one another. There must be per- 
petual intercourse. God's providence and the necessities of human 
society so order it. If yon can live in peace and love, you all confess it 
will be best for all of you :—this is the state in which all can have most 
comfort; and this is the only state in which you can so walk as to 
please God, and in which every one of you can be left free to use the 
means of grace without distraction, for the edification of your own souls, 
But that such a state of things may be upheld, there is gone out a de- 
cree from the great King of Kings, that ‘ all the world should be taxed.’ 
Every body has something to pay for it; and you must all of you be 
ready to pay your share: I mean, every body must be willing to give up 
something which he taketh to be his own strict right, for the sake of so 
good a thing as peace. It is an essential property of charity, that she 
seeketh not her own and she is not easily provoked,’ she ‘ suflereth 
long,’ and ‘ looketh on the things of others.’ Your neighbour, you will 
perhaps allow, is, in the main, a kind-hearted, friendly man ;—but he is 
somewhat hasty, peevish, irritable, and it seems to you that he leans a 
little too much to his own side :—that is a bad thing certainly for a man 
to do; but perhaps he is not the only party concerned who does it, and, 
at all events, it is Christian-like to give way a little ; and as to his haste 
and heat, mildness and a soft answer, and the studious suppression of all 
needless vehemence on your own part, are the way to cure him: and it 
is better to gain a brother than to gain a straw, or any trifle you might 
have got by pressing matters to the utmost. Be content to concede a 
little both of your right, and, which I grant is harder, of your dignity 
and self-importance. You will be no losers in the end ; you require the 
same indulgence yourselves continually, though you may not be con- 
scious of it. And these things are your share of the tax of mutual for- 
bearance, which, if all would yield so far as the law of love requires, all 
might live in harmony and comfort, and the longer they lived together, 
the less forbearance would be wanted. 

“ * Only by pride cometh contention.” We do not disagree because 
we care so much who shall have the foolish matter we strive about ; but 
it is who shall have the pre-eminence—-which of us shall be the greatest. 
Let us all pray that we may be ‘clothed with humility.’ Let us all re- 
member, that it is the word of God which directs every man to ‘ think 
soberly’ of himself, and ‘ not more highly than he ought to think;’ aud 
which directs us all ‘ in honour to prefer one another. If these things 
were attended to, wars would soon cease in all the world. I will only 
add one word more on this head. The word, however, of a wise man— 
‘Where there is no wood,’ (suys Solomon,) ‘ the fire goeth out ; 80 
where there is no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth.'—Contention might 
come to an end in many cases, were it not for the ill-natured and mali- 
cious activity of those idle people mentioned by the Apostle, of whom he 
says, that ‘ they wander about from house to house; and are not idle 
only, but tattlers also, and busy bodies, speaking things which they 
ought not ;" and so enflaming enmity where it already subsists, and 
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sowing the seeds of it where there was none before, ‘ From such with- 
draw yourselves,’ ’’—p. 399—402. 


There are many other passages we could gladly extract, but 
our limits will not permit: besides, we are anxious to recommend 
these Sermons to a fair consideration in the closet, and to those 
other uses for which they are so well adapted, and not to exhaust. 
them for the purpose of giving an interest to our pages. Our 
opinion of them has been sufficiently made known, but it may 
add something to the value of that opinion, to declare that we 
have derived much pleasure and benefit from them ourselves, and 
have found them excellently adapted for a purpose which many 
need and wish, viz. family-reading and instruction. We confess, 
too, that we have a further view mn the statement we have made 
—we believe that Mr. Bather has many other sermons of the 
same kind, which may be submitted to the public hereafter, if due 
encouragement should be given to those before us; and, indeed, 
we are almost assured of this fact in his preface: we think, there- 
fore, that we shall do a great service to our fellow-countrymen, 
and to the cause of Christianity in general, if we shall contribute 
by such notice and recommendation as we can bestow, to draw 
out more largely, and to disseminate more widely, those sound 
practical views of Christianity which Mr. Bather’s preaching and 
writing uniformly exhibit. Mr. Bather is so situated, we under-. 
stand, as to make pecuniary considerations a matter of little mo- 
ment in the view of such publications ; but we are certain he will 
not be insensible to the hope of doing good—good of the most 
valuable and the most permanent kind» and which no one who is 
happy enough to effect, can reflect upon without the purest and 
the highest satisfaction. 


Arr. VIIL—1. Maurs, Institutions et Cérémonies des Peuples de 
Inde. Par M.VAbbé J. A. Dubois, ci-devant Missionnaire 
dans le Meissour, Membre de la Société Royale Asiatique de 
la Grande-Bretagne et de l’Irlande, de la Société Asiatique de 
Paris, et de la Société Litteraire de Madras. Paris. J.S. Merlin. 
1825. 2tomes. S8vo. 


2. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Calcutta, 
at Calcutta, the 27th of May, 1824; at Bombay, the 29th 
April, 1825; at Colombo, the 1st September, 1825; and at 
Madras, the 10th March, 1826; at the Primary Visitation of 
the Right Rev. Father in God Reginald Heber, D. D. Lord 
hae. of Calcutta. London. Murray. 1827. 4to. pp. 38, 


Tur greater part of the information contained in the first of these 
works has been already submitted to the English reader, in the 
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quarto volume published im London in the year 1817. The ori. 


ginal French manuscript, composed by the Abbé in the country 
to which it relates, was purchased of him by the Madras Govern- 
ment, and the English translation was made and printed under 
the direction of the East India Company. The present work js 
a corrected edition, put forth in Paris by the Abbé himself. As 
a description of the character, manners and customs of the people 
of India, and of their civil and religious institutions, it does not 
differ materially from the earlier publication. Some judicious 
alterations have been made in the arrangements of the chapters, 
and new remarks and illustrations have been introduced with 
good effect. ‘The most important additions are a chapter upon 
the wretchedness of the inhabitants of Hindostan,a fuller account 
of the slavery to which many of the lower classes are reduced, 
some observations upon the toleration and religious indifference 
of the Brahmins, and upon the European courts of justice. Each 
of these, and more especially the first, is deserving of very parti- 
cular attention. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained respecting the religion, 
the philosophy, or the politics of the eastern world, no one will 
venture, we suspect, to offend so far against the law of charity 
as to assert that it is of no consequence whether millions of peo- 
ple, subjected to British rule, are happy or miserable. The 
evidence of the Abbé Dubois on this question, is the evidence of 
an intelligent eye-witness. If what he asserts is false, there are 
hundreds of our countrymen who can and ought to contradict 
him. If what he asserts is true, humanity must unite with reli 
gion in demanding some immediate attempts at improving the 
condition of the Hindoos. We submit the following abstract of 
the Abbé’s chapter, de da condition misérable des Indiens, to the 
consideration of every one who loves his fellow-creatures. 

The real state of the inhabitants of India is not to be learned 
from an examination of the great towns: the rich and the indus- 
trious are assembled there ; but the mass of the population scat- 
tered over the country, presents a different picture. They may be 
‘divided into eight classes, according to the property which it 18 
calculated that they possess. 

The first class consists of those whose property does not amount 
to twelve pagodas, or 5/. sterling. Jt includes about one half of 
the whole population of the peninsula; comprehending a great part 
of the pariahs, and nearly all the chakileys or coblers, who form 
together almost one fourth of the population; a considerable 
portion of the sudras; and all the beggars, vagabonds, &e. ‘The 
majority of this class hire themselves out to the cultivators of the 
soil, and their wages are barely sufficient for their maintenance. 
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If a labourer has a family, he is often in want of the necessaries 
of life; and his principal, if not only food, for a considerable part 
of the year, is the leaves, roots and young shoots of certain trees, 
which are boiled, and eaten without even salt to savour them. 
Many of these persons are bound for life, or until they can pay a 
sum of money altogether beyond their ability, to cultivators iu 
easy circumstances; and such persons, with their children, are i 
reality the slaves of their respective masters. ‘The greater part of 
this class possess no property whatsoever, excepting a miserable 
hut, fifteen feet long, six feet wide, and five high, filled with in- 
sects and verntin, in which they, their wives and their children are 
heaped together promiscuously. ‘Their moveables consist of 
some earthen pots, a sickle or two, and the rags which they carry 
on their bodies. ‘Those who are the least wretched have a brass 
cup and dish, a pick-axe, two or three sickles, bracelets of the 
value of a few rupees, and two or three cows. 

The second class, consisting of those who are worth from 5d. to 
25/., includes rather more than a fourth of the population, and is 
principally composed of sudras. ‘The greater part of them farm 
lands belonging to the government, and paya rent of from one to 
twenty pagodas. ‘They possess cattle, a few trinkets, brass cups 
aud dishes, and iron spades. ‘Their mud cottages are a little 
more commodious, and a little less dirty than those of the er 
ceding class. ‘Their general condition, however, is wretched. They 
can hardly provide themselves with a maintenance even in the 
most favourable seasons. Half their crop is sold in advance to 
pay the rent, and the other half is not sufficient to support them 
for more than six or eight months. For about four months, pro- 
visions of a coarse description, peas, beans, and other sorts of 
inferior grain, are plentiful; but after the harvest has been ga- 
thered and consumed, the greater part of these poor people, to- 
gether with those previously mentioned, that 1s to say, three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of the peninsula, are reduced, for a space of 
three months, to the very brink of starvation, until the rain once 
more covers the fields with verdure, and herbs spring up capable 
of supporting life, and of assuaging the torments of hunger. ‘The 
cattle of every description share the wants and sufferings of their 
masters, ‘The greater number of the weavers and other artizans 
belong to this class. 

The Abbé’s third class consists of persons possessing from 257. 
to 50/. They amount to about one fifth of the an ve and are 
principally employed in agriculture. They rent land of the an- 
nual value of from 4/. to 12/., and employ two, three, or even four 
ploughs. The greater part of these poreers raise grain enough 
to support their families throughout the year, and some of them 
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are able to lend a surplus to their less fortunate neighbours at an 
interest of 25 per cent. ‘The richest obtain the services of one 
or two labourers of the first class, and they possess better dwel- 


lings, and at least one change of raiment. ‘Their household effects, 


however, are few, and of little value, and most of their property 
consists of cattle. Some of them breed sheep and goats, pigs 
and poultry, and make a little money by the sale of butter; yet, 
when the crop fails, a great number of these husbandmen are re- 
duced to the condition of their poorer brethren, and have recourse 
to the same means of supporting life. A pound of millet flour 
per day, boiled, and made into a sort of broth, suffices to preserve 
a family of five or six persons from dying of hunger; and with 
this broth, and plain water, the majority of Indians contrive to 
keep themselves safe and sound for months. 

‘The fourth class is composed of those whose property varies 
from 50/. to 100/. "The Abbé estimates it at one twentieth and 
a half of the population. Its members are in easy circun- 
stances; many of them being Brahmins, or the richest sudras: 
all of them employ servants; and some trade in grain and other 


commodities. ‘The chiefs of villages of the sudra caste are usually 


in this class; and are the principal farmers under government, 
the collectors of the revenue, and justices of the peace im their 
respective districts; and their administration partakes in no incon- 
siderable degree of the truly patriarchal character. Most of them 
can read and write; and with a due share of dissimulation and 
suspicion, are still far removed from the intolerant haughtiness of 
the Brahmins. In short, this is considered by the Abbé as the 
most respectable and most interesting class of the Indian popula- 
tion. It is the great source of public opinion among the sudras, 
and maintains order and civilization im society. ‘The members 
composing it are evidently in good circumstances ; they are more 
lively, more civil, and better educated than those of the three pre 
ceding orders ; and the thin famished countenance, the sulky and 
stupid behaviour, which proclaim the state of privation and suf- 
ferimg to which the others are reduced, are exchanged in this 
class for the opposite indications of comfort and happiness. 

The fifth class comprehends Indians possessing between 100. 
and 200/., and amounts to about a thirtieth of the population. 
It is composed for the most part of brahmins, rajahs, and the 
richest sudras—agriculture, commerce, and money-lending at ex- 
orbitant interest, are their principal speculations—they live in tiled 
houses, and are well dressed, and form, with the following classes, 
what may be called the gentry of the country. 

The sixth class appears to be worth from 200/. to 500/., and com- 
poses about a fiftieth of the whole. Its members possess lands 
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rent-free—gardens planted with cocoa and other fruit trees, and 
likewise cattle, jewels, and money: fortunes above 500/. are rarely 
found in the country or villages. ‘The Indians who possess: pro- 
perty to a larger amount reside generally in the towns, which 
furnish better opportunities for pursuing their commercial pro- 
jects, and for obtainmg employment under government. 

‘The seventh class, possessing property valued at from 500/. 
to 1,000/., does not comprehend above a hundredth part of the 
people. Half of it, at least, consists of brahmins, and the re- 
mainder of rajahs and opulent sudras. 

The eighth class comprehends men who are worth from 1,0007, 
to 2,000/., and may be estimated at a two hundredth part of the 
whole. ‘The greater portion of them are brahmins, some are 
rajahs, and some sudras, dwelling in the principal towns, and 
employing themselves im trade, or in subaltern offices under go- 
vernment. 

Larger fortunes than those last mentioned are very rare, and are 
only to be.found in the hands of the richest merchants, or of per- 
sons who have long held the most important official posts. ‘The 
number of individuals possessed of these comparatively large 
estates, is so small, that they can be counted in each province 
with the greatest ease ; and the disposition to spend money is so 
much stronger and more common than the disposition to husband, 
it, that extravagance rapidly dissipates the largest Indian posses- 
sions. 

This painful disclosure of the actual state of things in British 
India is followed by the important question, are things better or 
are they worse than they were thirty years ago? M. Dubois ad- 
mits that it is not easy to give a positive answer. He thinks that 
a benevolent and equitable government succeeding to one that 
Was arbitrary, tyrannical, and oppressive, must of necessity have 
proved an advantage to the people, and he believes that he has 
himself been witness to the improvement which might have 
been expected to occur, and which the wisest among the na- 
lives seem ready to acknowledge. But he doubts whether this 
improvement has reached the lowest classes of the people: and 
apparently, without having heard of the Malthusian doctrines, he 
conjectures, that the excess of population beyond the demand for 
labour is the cause of that wretchedness which has been pre- 
viously described. This conjecture is the more remarkable on 
account of M. Dubois’s entire ignorance of political economy, 
and of the strange mistakes into which he generally falls when he 
stumbles upon any branch of that subject. As a proof of his 
simplicity in this respect, he concludes this valuable chapter by a 
trade against European manufactures, which he accuses of 
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throwing the Hindoo weavers out of work, and of augmenting 


the misery of the whole manufacturing population of the Penin- 
sula of India. 


“ Voila l'état deplorable od se trouve réduit le pauvre Indien, et qui 
va en empirant de jour en jour; voila ce qu’a produit ce perfectionne- 
ment des machines qu’on a tant vanté, ce prétendu prodige de l'industrie 
dont quelques uations s enorgueillissent. Ah! si ces reformateurs des 
arts industriels pouvaient entendre les malédictions qu'une multitude de 
pauvres Indiens ne cessent de leur adresser; s’ils avaient vu, ainsi que 
moi, les maux affreux dans lesquels cet effort de leur génie inventif a 
plongé des provinces entitres, sans doute, a moins qu ils ne fussent privés 
de tout sentiment d’humanite, ils se repentiraient amérement d'avoir 
poussé si loin leurs pernicieuses innovations, et d'avoir, dans la vue 
denrichir un petit nombre d’hommes, rendu leur mémoire a jamais 
odieuse & des millions d'infortunés, en leur ravissant tous moyens d’ex- 
istence.”’—p. 120. 

We smile at this mistaken philanthropy, and trust to our 
reader’s sagacity to rate it at its real worth. But the facts ad- 
duced by the Abbé are of a very different value from his reason- 
ings, and it is not possible to reflect upon the condition of the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of India, as it is here laid before 
us by an eye-witness, without offering a few observations upon 
this unprecedented and deplorable state of things. It would be 
idle to accuse the British government of having had any share in 
the production of all this misery. But it is not equally idle to 
expect that they will do their utmost to alleviate its bitterness. 
The property in the soil which they possess more or less directly, 
makes it doubly incumbent upon them to improve the situation 
of the farmers and labourers. The rent, or assessment as it Is 
called, which amounts on an average to half the gross produce of 
the country, is more than any cultivators can or ought to pay. 
This enormous tribute may be enforced by the fiat of a tyrannical 
master, and may be occasionally collected by the strong arm of 
power: but at what cost?—at the cost of reducing three-fourths 
of the population to wretchedness ; of leaving one half m 
want of the very necessaries of life, and of preventing the re- 
mainder from reaping the ordinary enjoyments of civilization. 
The miseries described by M. Dubois arise from want of capt 
tal, and until capital is suffered to accumulate, no portion of 
those miseries can be removed. The labourer cannot accumv- 
late, because he has not enough to eat. The farmer cannot accu- 
mutate, because what he ought to save is taken from him im rent 
and taxes. The manufacturer cannot accumulate, because the 
bulk of the people are too poor to purchase his goods. The mer- 
chant who does accumulate, accumulates slowly and uncertainly, 
because trade is not free, because government is itself the great 
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monopolist, because a large proportion of the little that is saved 
finds its way to London, or Liverpool, or Glasgow, without 
affording even a transient stimulus to the inhabitants of Hindos- 
tan, or pouring out one drop of fertilization upon its ill-cultivated 
fields. As long as such a state of things continues, no real nor 
extensive improvement can be expected in India. A free trade 
and a very low rate of taxation are indispensably necessary to the 
welfare of that country. Britain has already given it a settled 
government, an equal code of laws, an impartial judicature, and 
an increasing although shackled commerce. Property, generally 
speaking, is secure, and the desolating wars, which have laid waste 
this fair portion of the world for upwards of four centuries, are, ap- 
parently at least, come to anend. It remains to take advantage of 
this great event, and to push the other fruits of British dominion to 
their just and legitimate conclusion. M. Dubois admits that the up- 
per and middling classes are already sensible of the advantages of 
British rule; and it is precisely with those classes that such ad- 
vantages ought first to be felt in order that they may spread 
themselves equally and extensively over the great body of the 
people. Until this be done the mass of the population must 
remain in their wretchedness; they must continue as they are at 
present, but one degree superior to brutes, the source of weak- 
ness not of strength to the local government, the disgrace not the 
glory of the mother country. ’ 
Another inference to be drawn from this part of the work be- 
fore us is, the futility of an objection frequently urged against the 
progress and prospects of Christianity in the East. We have 
been told, not merely by the bigoted enemies, or the self-sufh- 
cient contemners of the Gospel, but by well-disposed, right-think- 
ing men, that the native Christians are all poor-—that no persons 
of good character have hitherto embraced our religion—and that 
no reasonable expectation of further success can be founded upon 
the conversion of wretched outcasts and paupers. But what says 
the Abbé Dubois ?—that half the inhabitants of India are in danger 
of starvation every year of their lives: that of the remainder, an 
equal proportion are removed but one step from the same state, 
and that the rich and well-conditioned are a mere handful in the 
community. If any weight could be attached to the poverty of 
native Christians, it is removed by these facts. We might convert 
three-fourths of the Peninsula of Hindostan, and every convert 
would still be miserably poor. The wretchedness of the Christians 
is shared by an overwhelming majority of their heathen fellow- 
subjects, and to say that the Gospel can neyer make its way, be- 
cause it has made its way hitherto only among the great body of 
the people, is a position which we need not combat or expose. 
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One more observation has occurred repeatedly to our minds 
while considering this most important portion of the new matter 
set before us by the Abbé. It contains, if we are not much mis- 
taken, a complete answer to one at least of those startling pa- 
radoxes which have taken such firm hold of his understanding, 
and which threaten to destroy the usefulness of all that he has 
written. He contends, chap. ii. that the division of the people 
into castes, is the master-piece of Indian legislation—and treats 
the contrary opinion as the effect of prejudice, ignorance, and 
folly!! He thinks that no other regulations could have preserved 
the Hindoos from barbarism, perpetuated the knowledge of the 
arts, prevented them from descending to the level of the pariahs, 
and counteracted the effects of a religion, of which every dogma 
and every ceremony tend to produce the most unbridled licen- 
tiousness. ‘There are many objections to this strange theory; 
the Abbé himself suggests one, the example of China—and the 
force of that example is not removed by saying, as he does, that 
the climate of China is more temperate than that of India, the 
government particularly adapted to the genius of the people, and 
the people different from all others upon earth. Neither is_ the 
wretched state of the pariahs, to which he thinks all India would 
be reduced, a valid argument for caste; since it is caste itself 
which makes the pariah vile, degrading him in the eyes of his 
fellow-creatures and in his own, expelling him from society, and 
leaving him in hopeless poverty, ignorance, and vice. But the 
dreadtul account of Indian rags and starvation which has been 
submitted, with the Abbé’s assistance, to our readers, speaks 
more decidedly against the system of caste than any other argu- 
ment whatsoever, How can the unhappy creatures comprised 
in M. Dubois’s first class be rescued from their wretchedness, 
so long as they believe that men are bound to continue in the 
precise situation in which they are born; so long as they have no 
motives for exertion, no grounds for self-respect, no prospect of 
possibility of escaping from slavery. The desponding laziness, 
the noxious filth of the lower orders throughout India—are they 
not the natural consequences of a system which treats the lower 
orders with unremitting cruelty and contempt? And the hard- 
hearted haughtiness of the Brahmins, so powerfully exposed and 
so justly censured by the Abbé, must result of necessity from 
their exclusive privileges and incommunicable nobility, as cer 
tainly as the opposite faults of the Pariahs are produced by their 
opposite condition. ‘The highest and the lowest parts of society 
are condemned, according to the Abbé’s own showing, to re- 
volting vices and to unmitigated suffering. There is nothing 
good or great among the rulers of the land, there is neither re- 
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spectability nor comfort amoug the mass of the population; and 
yet we are required to believe that a system of which these are 
the fruits, can be condemned only by ignorance, prejudice, or 
folly. 

M. Dubois pours forth pathetic strains of lamentation over the 
weavers of Hindostan, ruimed as he imagines by the cursed in- 
vention of spinning-jennies and power-looms. But what pre- 
vents the persons thus thrown out of employment from having 
recourse to some other mode of earning their bread? Case. ‘The 
weaver must do nothing but weave; any other trade would be an 
abomination; to dig would be to disgrace himself. ‘To build, to 
drain, to be employed in internal or external navigation ; to work 
in iron, or brass, or silver, or gold, all and every employment of this 
description is prohibited—he must weave or die. It is unneces- 
sary to follow up this argument. The plain truth is, that while 
the Abbé Dubois has collected much curious information re- 
specting the manners, customs, and opinions of the natives of 
Riedoeua, his reasonings upon that information are frivolous 
aud contemptible. And we have adverted to the fact, and enabled 
our readers to convince themselves of its reality, not for the pur- 
pose of insulting’ a respectable man, but rather with a view of 
showing that upon other subjects on which his writings have 
given great offence, the fault really les in the argumentative 
faculty, and that the absurdities contained in the Letters upon the 
state of Christianity in India, are not more glaring than_those 
into which he had fallen in discussing very different questions. 

The work just alluded to, “in which the conversion of the 
Hindoos is considered as impracticable,” was noticed in no flat- 
tering terms by the lamented Bishop Heber, in the first and only 
Charge which he delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Cal- 
cutta. Speaking of the zeal now happily excited in support of 
missions, the Bishop adverts to the attempts which have been 
made to damp it, in the first instance by the reverend jester who 
eee the Edinburgh Review, aud more recently by the Abbé 

ubois, 


“Nor can it be a matter of reasonable surprise to any of us, that the 
exertions of this kind, which the last fifteen years have witnessed, should 
have excited a mingled feeling of surprise and displeasure in the minds, 
not only of those who are strangers to the powerful and peculiar emo- 
tions which send forth the missionary to his toil, but of those who, 
though themselves not idle, could not endure that God should employ 
other instruments besides ; and were ready to speak evil of the work 
_ itself, rather than that others who followed not with them should cast 
out devils in the name of their common Master. To the former of these 
classes may be referred the louder opposition, the clamours, the expos- 
tulation, the alarm, the menace and ridicule which, some few years ago, 
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were systematically and simultaneously levelled at whatever was accom- 
nn or attempted for the illumination of our Indian fellow-subjects, 

‘e can well remember, most of us, what revolutions and wars were 
predicted to arise from the most peaceable preaching and argument; 
what taunts and mockery were directed against scholars who had opened 
to us the gates of the least accessible oriental dialects ; what opprobrious 
epithets were lavished on men of whom the world was not worthy, 

e have heard the threats of the mighty; we have heard the hisses of 
the fool; we have witnessed the terrors of the worldly wise, and the 
unkind suspicions of those from whom the missionary had most reason 
to expect encouragement. Those days are, for the present, gone by. 
Through the Christian prudence, the Christian meekness, the Christian 
perseverance and indomitable faith of the friends of our good cause, and 
through the protection, above all, and the blessing of the Almighty, they 
are gone by! ‘The angel of the Lord has, for a time, shut the mouths 
of these fiercer lions, and it is the false brother now, the pretended 
fellow-soldier in Christ, who has lift up his heel against the propagation 
of the Christian Gospel. 

“« But thus it is that the power of Antichrist hath worked hitherto 
and doth work. Like those spectre forms which the madness of Orestes 
saw in classical mythology, the spirit of religious party sweeps before us 
in the garb and with the attributes of pure and evangelical religion, 
The cross is on her shoulders, the hilo in her hand, and she is 
anxiously busied, after her manner, in the service of Him by whose holy 
name she also is called. But outstrip her in the race, but press her a 
little too closely, and she turns round on us with all the hideous features 
of envy and of rage. Her hallowed taper blazes into a sulphurous torch, 
her hairs bristle into serpents, her face is as the face of them that go 
down to the pit, and her words are words of blasphemy! 

“ What other spirit could have induced a Christian minister, after 
himself, as he tells us, long labouring to convert the heathen, to assert 
that one hundred millions of human beings,—a great, a civilized, an 
understanding, and most ancient people, are collectively and individually 
under the sentence of reprobation from God, and under a moral incapa- 
city of receiving that Gospel which the God who gave it hath appointed 
to be made known to all ? 

“* What other spirit could have prompted a member of that church 
which professes to hold out the greatest comfort to sinners, to assert of 
a nation with whom, whatever are their faults, 1, for one, should think 
it impossible to live long without loving them, that they are not only 
enslaved to a cruel and degrading superstition, but that the principal 
persons among them are sold to all manner of wickedness and cruelty; 
without mercy to the poor; without natural affection for each other; 
and this with ‘no view to quicken the zeal of Christians, to release them 
from their miserable condition, but that Christians may leave them in 
that condition still, to the end that they may perish everlastingly ? 

“ What other spirit, finally, could have led a Christian missionary, 
(with a remarkable disregard of truth, the proofs of which are in my 


hands,) to disparage the success of the different Protestant missions; 
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to detract from the numbers, and vilify the good name of that ancient 
Syrian Church, whose flame, like the more sacred fire of Horeb, sheds 
its lonely and awful brightness over the woods and mountains of Malabar, 
and to assure us, (hear, O Israel!) in the same treatise, and almost in 
the same page, that the Christians of India are the most despised and 
wretched of its inhabitants; that whoever takes up the Cross, takes up 
the hatred of his own people, the contempt of Europeans, loss of goods, 
loss of employment, destitution, and often beggary; and yet that it is 
interest alone, and a love of this world, which has induced in any Hindu, 
even a temporary profession of the Gospel ? | 

“And this is the professed apologist of the people of India! My 
Brethren, | have known the sharpness of censure, and I am not alto- 
gether without experience in the suffering of undeserved and injurious 
imputations. And, let the righteous smite me friendly, I shall receive it 
(L trust in God) with gratitude. Let my enemy write a book, so he be 
my open enemy, | trust (through the same Divine aid) to bear it or to 
answer it. But whatever reproofs I may deserve, to whatever calumnies 
I may be subjected, may the mercy of Heaven defend me from having a 
false friend for my vindicator !”— Heber's Charge, p. 16—21. 


We presume not to say that this censure was undeserved ; we 
are confident that no one would have rejoiced more sincerely than 
Bishop Heber at finding that a part of the objectionable matter 
which had called forth his indignant rebuke, was qualified, if not 
retracted, by the Abbé Dubois. The preface to the work under 
review speaks of the conversion of Hindostan in very different 
terms from those which were employed in the “ Letters on the 
State of Christianity in India.” ‘The difficulty, and the probable 
remoteness of such an event are insisted upon as forcibly as ever— 
but instead of blazing its “ impracticability” in the title-page, 
and arguing in the body of the work that the Hindoos are repro- 
bate, that “ the time of conversion has passed away,” that “ the 
Divine Founder of our religion has announced that his Gospel 
should be preached all over the world, but has never affirmed that 
it shall be heard, believed, and embraced by all nations,” ( Letters 
on Christianity in India, p. 42.) the language of the French pre- 
face approaches much more nearly to that of Secripture.— Having 


noticed the origin and great extension of heathenism, the Abbé 
adds,— 


“ Cependant que sout devenues ces innombrables divinités de la Gréce 
et de Rome? elles ont passé comme une vaine et fugitive fantasmagorie. 
Faisons des voeux pour que le Tout-puissant fasse luire le flambeau de 
la vérité sur les Belles contrées qu’arrose le Gange! Sans doute le 
temps est bien éloigné encore od l'opinidtre Indien, ouvrant enfin les 
yeux la lumiére, s’arrachera 4 ses ignobles superstitions: mais, gar-— 
dons-nous d’en désespérer, un jour viendra od l’étendard de la croix 
brillera sur les pagodes de I'Inde, comme il brille sur le capitole.”— 
Dubois, sur U'Inde, p. xxvii. 
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, Se decided an improvement in the sentiments of M. Dubois, 
a ifliorives us to believe that his mind is open to conviction—and 
that’ othe? errors t6 which he still’ clings may hereafter be i 
entirely abandoned and as honestly disavowed as those which he 
once entertained respecting the reprobauion of the ‘nhabitants of 
Hindostan.. The following passage on “ the state of Christianity,” 
has been introduced for the first ime into the Abbé’s larger work, 
and although it strongly resembles a well-known portion. of :his 
‘* Letters,” the style is softened, aud much that was objectionable 
is retrenched. 2499 ob 


“ Cependant, il faut l'avouer, si dans ces derniers temps les idolitres 
de I'Inde ont témoigné plus d’Gloignement pour ta religion chrétienne, 
mesure qu ils sont devenus plus familiers avec les Européens, on doit'en 
attribuer la cause uniquement & la mauvaise conduite de ces derniat, 
Comment pourraient-ils, en effet, estimer cette religion sainte, lorsqu'ils 
voient ceux qui ont été élevés dans son sein, et qui viennent d’un pa 
ov elle seule est profess¢e publiquement, en violer ouvertement les pre- 
ceptes, et faire souvent de sa doctrine le sujet de leurs sarcasmes et de leuts 
insipides plaisanteries ? Chose ¢trange! Je brahme ne croit pas a sa 
religion, et cependant il observe : le chrétien croit 4 la sienne, et il ne 
observe pas! Quel contraste scandaleux et affligeant ! ee 

* Avant que le caractére et les moeurs des Européens fussent connus 
de ces peuples, le christianisme paraissait pouvoir s’introduire parmi eux; 
il triompha peu A peu des obstacles sans nombre que les préjugés du pays 
oppostrent de tout temps a ses progrés. Plusieurs missionnaires, animes 
dun 2le vraiment apostolique, avaient penétre dans l'intérieur du pays; 
en se conformant avec scrupule aux usages établis et aux coutumes des 
brahmes, dans leur maniére de se vétir, de manger, de converser. ¢t 
d'agir, ils avaient fixé l'attention des peuples, et, 4 force de perseverance, 
étaient venus & bout de se faire entendre. Leur caractére, leurs talens, 
leurs vertus, et sur-tout leur parfait désintéressement, les rendirent re- 
commandables méme aux yeux des princes du pays, qui, surpris de Ta 
nouveauté, accordérent ces honimes extraordinaires lear protection, fa 
liberté de précher leur religion, et de faire des prosélytes. | » 

* C'est un fait connu, que le jésuite Robert & Nobilibus, neven du 
fameux cardinal Bellarmin, ct fondateur de la mission du Madaré, od 4 
mourut au commencement du dernier siécle, convertit, dans.ce royaume; 
pres de cent mille idolatres. Son contemporain, le jesuite Brito, admi- 
nistra le baptéme a trente mille paiens, dans la province du Marava, ot 
il remporta enfin la palme du martyre. Les missionnaires dispersés dans 
les autres provinces de Ja presqu'ile de I'Inde, travaillaient aussi, avec le 
plus grand succes, a Ctendre le royaume de Jésus-Christ, ,La mission 
francaise de Pondichéry comptait soixante mille chrétiens indigenes daus 
la province dArcate, et faisait tous les jours de nonveaux progres, 
lorsque les invasions Européennes curent lieu; epoqne funeste aux 
sucets de la seule vraie religion. ‘Témoins de la conduite immorale et 
tout-a-fait irréguliére des Européens qui se répandirent alors par-tout 
dans le pays, les Indiens ne voulurent plus entendre parler d'une religion 
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piosnintiaren si peu d’influence sur la conduite de ceux qui la 
essaicnt et qui avaient Cte éleyés selon ses maximes. Ces préyentions 
coutre le. christianisme n'ont fait que s’accroitre de jour en jour, & mesure 
que ces peuples sont <levenus plus familiers avec les Européens, et elles 
ont fini par ui porter les derniers coups. En effet, il est certain gue, 
depuis plus de soixante ans, il ne se fait dans l'Inde que peu de prosé- 
lytes.  Ceux qu’on y voit encore, et dont le nombre diminue tous les 
jours par l'apostasie, sont pour la plupart les descendans des idolétres 
convertis par les missionnaires jesuites avant cette Gpoque. Le nombre 
des chrétiens indigénes, qui se montait, il y a quatre-vingts ans, a plus 
de douze cent mille presqu’'ile de I'Inde, est aujourd'hui. réduit, 
tout au plus, & la moitié de ce nombre. | 

“ Cette religion divine, qui, lorsqu’elle commenga & s’introduire dans 
I'Inde, il y a environ trois cents ans, n’avait & y surmonter que les ob- 
stacles de l'indifférence ou de la superstition invétérée, est devenue un 
objet d’aversion insurmountable. Un Indien honnéte & qui on insinue de 
lembrasser, regarde une pareille proposition ou comme une pure plaisan- 
terie, ou comme une insulte trés-grave. Enfin, cette aversion est porte 
4 un tel point dans plusieurs cantons, qu'un idoldtre bien famé qui aurait 

elque intimité ou quelques liaisons avec des chrétiens, n'oserait pas 
lavouer en public. 

“ En embrassant aujourd'hui le christianisme, un Indien doit se ré- 
signer & perdre tout ce qui peut l’attacher 4 la vie; c'est dés-lors un 
homme proscrit et rejeté de la société : patrimoine, héritages, pere, mere, 
femme, enfans, amis, il faut qu'il renonce a tout cela; tout le monde 
labandonne, tout le monde le fuit. 

“ Rougissez, peuples d'Europe, en voyant l'état de dégradation et 
V'avilissement auquel la conduite et les exemples d’hommes sortis de 
votre sein, ont réduit dans I'Inde la religion de vos péres.’’"— Dubois, sur 
UInde, p. 422—425. 


This account differs materially from that which was published 
by M. Dubois in the year 1823. The latter attributed the ces- 
sation of conversions in India to the Bull of Benedict XIV., 
which prohibited ‘ the superstitious practices till then tolerated 
by the Jesuit missionaries,” and “ ordered them to preach the 
Catholic religion in all its purity.” ‘“ These orders,” says the 
Abbé, “ were reluctantly complied with—but what the Jesuits 
had foreseen happened—a great number of the proselytes pre- 
ferred renouncing the new religion to abandoning their practices. 
A stop was put to conversions; and the Christian religion began 
to become odious to the Hindoos on account of its intolerance.” 
p- 11. The European invasion and the bloody contests for 
dominion between the English and French are subsequently 
mentioned as giving the last blow to the interests of Christianity, 
but the stress of the argument is laid upon the immense supe- 
nority of the Jesuitical means of conversion, and it is contended 
that since these failed, no. success can be expected by Pro- 

NO. V.— JAN. 1828. | oO 
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testant teachers, The statements, however, although dissimilar 
are not inconsistent—and one of, them at least may be, ad- 
mitted without scruple by members of the Reformed Church, 
The European inyasion. did put. a, stop. to Jesuit conversions, 
by discovering Jesuit deceit. How. those conversions. were pre 
duced we do not now inquire. M,, Dubois, who; formerly, 
attributed. their cessation to the Bull of Benedict X1V,,. must, 
be presumed to have thought that the practices proscribed by 
the Pontiff conduced in some measure to reconcile, the Hin- 
doos to the religion of Christ or of Loyola. But whether he was, 
right or wrong in this opinion, the European invasion discovered, 
to the Hindoos that the Jesuit missionaries were Europeans, 
The missionaries had concealed this fact; they had denied it, 
whenever they durst; they had adduced evidence to disprove. it 
whenever they were able;—and the detection of their impostare, 
destroyed their character and their influence at a blew, | The, Hine 
doos,” says M. Dubois himself, ‘* soon found that those missions 
aries, Whom their colour, their talents, and other qualities had in, 
duced them to regard as such extraordinary beings, as men coming 
from another world, were in fact nothing else but disguised. [rmgy: 
(Europeans).” ‘This enumeration of the reasons which induced, 
the Hlindoos to believe that the Jesuits were not European is: 
incomplete: the Abbé should have recollected, that, the Jesuits, 
denied the fact; and then, perhaps, he would have perceived the 
consequence which must necessarily ensue from a, discovery, 
wud exposure of their deceit. 

But we cannot dwell upon this part of the subject. Whether 
the religion introduced by the Jesuits into Lndia was checked by 
the Pope’s prohibition of their superstitious practices, or by the 
Elindoos’ detection of their fraudulent practices, or by the univers 
sal odium which the European invasion cast upon the manners 
and the faith of Europe; it is avowed distinctly by the Abbé, that 
the doctrine which he preached is on the dechue. And the most 
interesting question arising out of his various works is, how. far, 
ought that decline to discourage future efforts for propagating 
the Gospel inthe East? M. Dubois would once have persuaded: 
us that it proves the utter hopelessness of the undertaking. .. Lavkér 
warm and nominal Protestants are ready to lesce mm this eon 
clusion ; and yet the slightest acquaintance with the factsiof the, 
case must convince every reasonable man that the conclusion:® 
utterly groundless, The question has net been considered in this 
point of view by the gentlemen who have controverted the Abbé’s 
statements. Neither Mr. Hough, vor Mr. Townley, who an- 
swered his Letters on the state of Christianity in India, adverted 
to the History of the Jesuit Missions; although it contains the real 
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and the short answer to all’ that has’ advanced by ignorance, 
bigotry, of scepticism against ‘the’ propriety of ‘endeavouring to 
Ohristianize ‘Hindostan. “Those ‘who know what was done’ 
this purpose by the Jesuits, cantiot hesitate ‘to’ pronounce their. 
total failure an honour, not'a disgrace, to the Gospel, ‘The fact 
may be substantiated to thesatisfaction of the most interested and 
the most ‘prejudiced, by referring them to the works of the Jesuits 
‘In confining ‘ourselves: to the works of the Jesuits themselves, 
we give theni an advantage which of course they have no right to 
claim; atid which ‘the’ historian of Cliristian India would not be at 
liberty to’‘concede. © The writings of the Dominicans, the Me- 
moirs ‘of the Capticin ‘Norbert, and the continuation of those 
Memoirs: by Favre,’ must be consulted by all who would full 
understand the proceedings’ of the Society of Jesus. La Croze’s 
History of the’ Persecution of the Syrian Christians m Travan- 
core, by their European brethren, 1s another overwhelming expo- 
sure of the disciples of Loyola. De Dieu’s Latin translation of 
the History of our Saviour and of St. Peter, written in Persian 
by Peter Xavier, for the use of Eastern converts, bears an whe- 
me and damning er respecting the mode in which 
hristianity was taught by the Jesuits. And the Bulls of four 
successive Popes, in which “ the superstitious practices” of the So- 
ciety were condemned, and with much difficulty, and after a long 
struggle, were at last positively prohibited, furmsh a curious com- 
mentary upon the proceedings of men who profess unqualified 
obedience to the See of Rome, but at the same time attribute the 
downfall of Christianity in India to their reluctant compliance 
with its commands. However we descend voluntarily from this 
advantageous position, and are ready to encounter the whole host 
of the Jesuits wpon their own ground. We will confine ourselves 
to the “ Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses,” and show from them, 
without the aid of ‘the Pope or St. Dominic, what was the real 
character of the Jesuits in India. Those letters were written by 
their ablest missionaries ; and published in Europe by the Jesitits 
ves, as a means’ of calling forth fresh countenance and 
additional ‘pecuniary assistance to’ the Missions : they were, m 
short, the Missionary Register of the’ French Jesuits during the 
first half of the eighteenth century ; and the facts which they dis- 
close respecting the persotis who wrote them, and also pe es 
the persons for whose edification they were written and pablished, 
ought not to be overlooked ‘at the present day, when Jesuitism 1s 
again in the land, and Franee and Ireland are ‘called’ upon to 
overthrow or to obey her power. 
The “ Lettres Edifiantes” furnish us, in the first place, with 
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very distinct information concerning the assumed. characters un. 
der which the Jesuits entered into the interior of Hindostaa? 
Martin, writing from Madura.in the year 1700, describes 
the behaviour and motives of Robert de Neobilibus, and othes 
whe founded that mission about eighty. years before. . He. states, 
that St. Francis Xavier, and the Europeans, who acknowledged 
themselves to be such, made no converts except among. the Pe- 
ravas, or inhabitants of the Pearl Fishery Coast, who wer 
already nominal Christians; among persons whe were subjects 
Portugal; and among those who had Jost caste. - La later times, 
even these three descriptions of persons ceased to yield an increase 
to the Christian fold; and at Goa, where the bedy of Xavier 
vemained still entire, “ a perpetual miracle, and an authentic 
proof of the truth of our religion,” there were hardly(a hundred 
heathens baptized im a year; and even the greater part of these 
were snatched from their parents by order of the Viceroy. This 
lamentable failure was ascribed to that hatred of the Europeans 
which was entertained by the natives; aud it was consequently 
resolved by Robertus and his colleagues, to establish a mission 
in the mterior of the country, where the Europeans, or Pranguis, 
were little known; to assume the dress, manners, language and 
behaviour of the Brahmins, and proceed to the propagation of the 
Gospel with a lie in their right hand. The Abbé Dubois, in- 
deed, affirms, in his Letters on Christianity, p. 5, that the Jesuits 
anpounced themselves as European Brahmins. But this 1s. not 
an accurate statement; the great object of all their disguises was 
to conceal the fact of being Europeans. ‘ At the end. of five 
months,” says this same Pére Martin, “ I had learnt enough 
the language to enable me to disguise myself, and to enter inioa 


famous Brahmin University.”+ A litle further on, the same per 


sow describes his adventures with a famous Iadian penitent, who 
was disposed to embrace Christianity, but was withheld by his 
contempt for the Pranguis, or Fringis, as M. Dubois calls them; 
—-which the Jesuits were, on this occasion, well known to be. 


** As soon as we ascertained this fact, we determined to send him to 
Madura to be baptized by some of those who lived there under. the cha- 
racter jaf Samiass.”—(Brahmins of the highest religions pretensious and 
character,)-——‘‘ We told him that we were only the Gourous, or pricsts, 
of the low castes who dwell on the coast, and that it was fit that a man 
of high rank like himself should repair to the teachers of the higher 


castes, who lived in the interior of the country, and should become, one 
of their disciples.”—Vol. x. p. 99. 


* Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses. Edit. 1781. Vol. x. p. 68—73. The 10th, 


Aith, 1¢th, 13th, 14th, and 15th volumes of this edition contain the Letters winch 
relate to India. 


+ Id. vol. x, p. 59. 
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the good man” accordingly went! to: Madura, ‘and was 
« How completely this practice was, and was felt to be,\a fraud, 
may be ascertained’ from many direct admissions and: inerdental 
circumstances: ‘The Pere Mauduit, in an accoutit’ of 
in the Carnatic performed im the year 1701, describes the suceess 
which was about to crown his labours, when a Mahometan, who 
had been at Goa, looked him steadily m the face, “ and ex- 
claimed, in a loud voice, that I was a Prangui.  ‘Fhese words 
sownded like a thunder-clap; I felt that they were enough to 
upset allour plans, and was not much mistaken."* He imme- 
diately decanrped, without beat of drum, in search of a territory 
not infested by Mahometans. A few days afterwards he was 
much imchned to visit a celebrated pagoda, where a vast number 
of pilgrims were assembled, but recollected that “ he might meet 
somebody there who would recognize him for a Prangui, and by 
so doing entirely destroy God’s work.” ‘The fact seems to be 
that the Brahmins were seldom or never imposed upon.} — It is 
‘stated, again and again, that they aimed the Pranguinism of 
the new teachers; but the rest of the people were puzzled, and 
knew not whether to believe the Jesuits of Hindostan or of Eu- 
rope. ‘The latter were not very scrupulous respecting the means 
by which their secret was kept. On one oceaston,{ a missionary 
was asked whence he came, what language he spoke, and in what 
caste he was born. He made no answer; but his catechist, who 
‘was present, declared, that the father was a Xchatre, or Raja, 
(the caste next in rank to the Brahmins,) and not a breath of 
censure Is cast upon so gross a falsehood. One other anecdote, 
under this head, must suffice. Two Jesuits were imprisoned, an4 
might possibly have been put to death, if their Pranguimism could 
have been clearly proved. ‘The aecusing Brahmin had recourse 
to an English: Protestant then in the service of the Rajah of ‘Tan- 
jore, and endeavoured, with some address, to extract the truth 
from this witness. “ Providerice permitted this Protestant, who 
must have known that they were of the same country as the mis- 
sionaries on the coast, to make the very answers that might have 
been expected from a wise and cautious Catholie."§ He told 
them, that if the prisoners ate meat, drank wine, and associated 
with Pariahs, they were undoubtedly of the same caste ‘as Iim- 
self; but that if they observed the Indian customs, and had none 
but persons of high caste in their service, it was unreasonable to 
suspect them of being Pranguis. | 


* Lett. Edif. vol. x. p. 271—277. 


+ Compare vol. xi. pp. £57, 238, with vol. xv. p. 127. $ Vol. xl B99 
§ Vol. xii. p. S98. 
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Our readers will probably pardon the equivocation by, which 
the Englishman delivered these strangers out of jeopardy; and if 
the Catholic falsehoods could plead a similar apology, we should 
say no more aboutthem. But no such excuse can be offered for 
the imposture which was practised, day after day, by the disciples 
of Robertus de Nobilibus. The Himdoos had an_ indisputable 
right to information respecting the birth and parentage of these 
new missionaries. While such information was withheld, no 
Heathen could understand the claim or weigh the merits of the 
religion which was offered to his notice. And since the Jesuits 
confess that they were guilty of falsehood for the purpose of con- 
verting the Indies, what assurance can we have that there is one 
word of tfuth in the accounts which they transmitted to Europe! 
Why may not the whole twenty-six volumes of their Letters, 
including miracles, sufferings, martyrdoms, and conversions, be a 
wise and cautious fable, calculated to rekindle the waning faith 
of Catholic France, avd whitewashed by this pious mtention from 
the shame and guilt of fraud? r 

The pretence also by which their manoeuvres were justified, 
deserves a little examination, Robertus and his coadjutors were 
convinced, as the Letters assure us, that Christianity could not 
be introduced unless they had recourse to deceit. But how does 
this tally with what other Jesuits, of great name, have declared 
respecting the miracles and the success of St. Francis Xavier! 
The Abbé Dubois, we are aware, pronounces, that the great 
Apostle of the Indies was disappointed and disheartened by his 
failure in India; and the Letters of Xavier himself are not very 
explicit upon the subject. But the whole Reman Catholic 
Church, the Pope who pronounced his canonization, the histo- 
‘tians who have written his life, and the orators who have em- 
balmed his memory, represent him in very different colours from 
those of a victim to disappointment and despair. The Jesuit 
Bouhours states that St. Francis is supposed to have converted 
seven hundred thousand souls, and that he never changed places 
until he had left behind bim a solid establishment of faith, ca- 
pable of preserving itself on its own basis. ‘The same author 
astonishes us in every page with accounts of the most stupendous 
miracles which were wrought by this new Apostle, and informs.us 
that the bulls of canonization, published by Paul V. and Gregory 
XV. and Urban VILL. repeat almost all the miracles which we 
have seen in his life; and that those which are omitted in the 
bulls, are contained in the acts of the process of canonization.* 
Similar declarations are to be met with in writers of higher 


* Dryden's Translation of Bouhours’s Life of Xavier, Dublin, 1812, p. 375. 
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authority than Father Boahours. In the contmuation of Fleury’s 
Ecelesiastical H istory,* itis declared, that in ‘Travancore Navier 
baptized ten thousand persons in one month, and that forty-five 
churches and chapels were erected for the use of the converts. 
In the following year he proceeded to Ceylon, where he met with 
great success; and his body is reported to have continued entire 
and uncorrupted, exhaling a most agreeable odour for nine 
months after his decease, m spite of the quick-lime which. had 
been used in order to hasten decomposition. ‘The same facts, ate 
reported by P. Maffei in his Indian History, and the oracles 
performed by Xavier are specified at great length. | And the 
we and eloquent Bourdaloue, in a sermon preached on the 
‘estival of the Apostle of the Indies, assures us, that he had stu- 

died the subject with care; and that without saymg more than was 

authorized by the public voice, and recognized by the Church 

itself, without exaggerating in a place dedicated to truth, but con- 

fining himself to the strict substance of the case, he could’ say 
that Xavier had subjected a new world to the empire of God+ 

had spread the light of the Gospel over a country three thousand 

leagues in extent—had founded churches almost innumerable— 

had taken possession of fifty-two kingdoms in the name of Jesus 

Christ—had vanquished in every quarter the infidelity of Pe- 

ganism, the obstinacy of heretics, the libertinism of impiety-——had 

administered baptism, with his own hand, to more than a million 

of idolateis—and presented them to God as faithful worshippers 

of his name. “ Behold!” says the preacher, “ the miracle of our 

faith Subsequently he asserts that other works, more: strietly 

speaking miraculous, were frequently wrought by Navier, and not 

a word can we find, either here or elsewhere, respecting the dis- 

experienced by the first teachers of Christianity in 

e Kast. | 

_ The very writers of the “ Lettres Edifiantes”} testify that an 

infinity of miracles had been worked by St. Francis im ‘Travan- 

core, and were still, in the. year 1700, worked there every dayin | 

his name ;” and yet, before Xavier had been dead a century,)‘‘ the 

nephew of Bellarmine, the celebrated Robertus de. Nebilibug,” 

took upon himself to determine that deceit: was -indispensably 

“Recessary to the propagation, and even to the maimtenance:of 
Christianity. We know not how the Abbé Dubois and other | 

surviving advocates of this famous missionary can reconcile/or 

explain away, or justify these proceedings. Either the Chureh 

of Rome, und the whole body of her ecclesiastical writers have 
* Ecclesiastical History, vol. xxviii. p. 470; vol. xxix. p. 599; and vol. xxx. p, 433. 


Bourdalouc, Sermons pour les Fétes, &c, Paris. 1723, Vol. i. pp. 5185, 
Lett. Edif. vol. x. p.77. 
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been given over to believe a lie, or Xavier worked the most stu. 
pendous miracles, and made many hundreds of thousands of 
converts in India! In the former case what can be said for the 
infallible and only trae Church—for the Pope and his bulls; for 
the Jesuits and their most distinguished members? In the latter 
there is no pretence for contending that what had been done by 
St. Francis, in 1530, might not again have been done by Ro 
bertus in 1620, especially when we remember that wonders never 
cease, and that abundance of real miracles were worked by the 
pretended Saniassi, even as late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century. M. Dubois does not assert that these miracles conte 
nued during the period of his missionary services, nor does he 
even allude to the circumstance of their having been performed 
by Xavier. But unless he denies what is maintained by all the 
rest of his brethren, he is bound to show why we should despair 
of the extension of Christianity to India by honest means, when 
so short a tme has elapsed since God granted supernatural as” 
sistance to those who were employed in the work. Had St. 
Francis entirely failed, his own persecuting spirit, and the horrid 
cruelties of the Portuguese, would suffice to account for his disap- 
pointment. In the Preface to Geddes’s Church History of 
“thiopia, there is an extract from a Portuguese author, in which 
he states it to have been a maxim of Xavier, that “‘ missionaries 
without muskets do never make converts to any purpose,” and 
Father Bouhours expressly records, to the great honour of the 
saiut,* that he obtained an order from King John IIT., prohibit- 
ing all toleration at Goa and Salsette, and subjecting idolaters to 
punishment according to the quality of their crime. The Jesuit 
nussiouaryt acknowledges that the Portuguese had been guilty of 
some cruelties in India, and those who have read La Croze, or 
indeed any good historical account of the Portuguese colonies, 
will easily give credence to the statement. And that statement 
cuts up the defence of Robertus by the roots. ‘The conversion 
of the Hindoos upon Christian principles had never been at- 
tempted before his time His predecessors endeavoured to effect 
it by foree, and failed. He endeavoured to effect it by fraud, and 
failed likewise. Let us hope that the next attempt which Rome 
makes upon heathen India will be conceived in a spirit of mild- 
ness, and carried on In a spirit of honesty and truth! 
But we cannot yet quit the assumed character of Saniassi. 
Since these were the men whom the Jesuits thought it right to 
personate, we ought to know who and what they really were. 


* Dryden's Translation, p. 83. 
Lett, Edit. Peot-dtre le souvenir de quelques expeditivos militaires ou il 
sctoit glissé wn peu de cruauté a fait une forte impression.” ns 
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There is little or no, information| on this. pomt om the Lettres 
Edifiantes, but) M. Dubois, both:in the French and Knglish! edi+ 
tions of his work is far more communicative,’ ‘The Samiassr were; 
generally speaking, Brahmins by caste, and they passed! dmion 
their own countrymen for prodigies of wisdom and sanctity. |. Mi 
Dubois admits that they might be easily confounded by: profane 
men with the anchorites of the Church of Rome, but he conténds 
. that there,is really a broad. distinction between them, the first 
being influenced by pride, and devoted to the. contemplation of 
falsehood, while the others are humble, pious, charitable, and em- 
ployed in the constant. meditauon of truth. Our readers 
perhaps be relieved, in the midst of this dry discussion’ by an aes: 
count of the instruction which these Pagan monks are ‘in the habit 
of delivering to their disciples, Loree A 
Je ne saurais mieux faire connaitre en quoi consiste, pour un san- 
niassy moderne, la contemplation, qu’en rapportant ce que j’appris'de 
deux Indiens qui avaient fait, pendant long-temps, un noviciat sous la 
direction de deux contemplatifs renowmés. 
“ © Je fus quatre mois novice,’ me dit l'un d’entre enx, ‘ sous, un san- 
niassy qui avait construit son ermitage dans un lieu isolé, & peu de dis- 
tance de la ville de Bellapoura: suivant ses instructions, je passais une . 
bonne partie de la nuit éveillé, m'appliquant éloigner de mon esprit 
toute pensée quelconque ; je faisais tous mes efforts pour retenir ma res- 
a aussi long-temps qu'il était possible, et je ne respirais que 
nsque j'étais sur le point de tomber en défaillance. Ce suffocunt exer- 
cice me causait une transpiration abondante. Un jour je crus voir, en 
plein midi, une lune fort claire, qui me paraissait en méme temps s'agiter 
et se mouvoir de cété et d'autre, Une autre fois, mon imagination me 
fit trouver, en plein jour, au milieu de ténebres épaisses. Le sauniassy, 
mon directeur, qui m’ayait prévenu, long-temps auparavant, que lexer-. 
cice de la pénitence me ferait voir des choses merveilleuses, fut fort con-. 
tent lorsque je lui rapportai ces visions, me félicita sur mes progres dans. 
la spiritualite, et me prescrivit de nouvelles pratiques, encore plus péni- 
bles que les premitres. dLe temps n'était pas éloigné, me disait-il, ot 
je verrais des effets de ma pénitence bien plus surprenans encore, “En- 
fin, fatigué de ces laborieuses contorsions, de ees folles et interminables 
réveries, craignant qu’d la fin la téte ne me tournat tout de bon, j’aban 
donnai le sanniassy et sa contemplation, et je repris mon premier état.” 
“ Le second, déja avancé en Age, mais d'un caractére fort gai, me: 
conta ainsi l'histoire de, son noviciat: aodieod 204 
“« Le sanniassy sous la direction duquel je me mis, avait batison 
ermitage & quelque distance du fort de Namakallou, dans, un. lieu désert. 
Entre autres exercices qu'il m’avait, prescrits, il m'obligeait chaque joux . 
de regarder fix¢ment le firmament, sans cligner les yeux, et sans changer 
de posture. Cette contention prolongée m’échauffait extraordinairement 
la vue, et me causait souvent de violens maux de téte: je croyais, 
quelquefois, apercevoir en lair des étincelles de feu; d'autres fois, i me 
semblait voir des globes enflammés et autres météores. Mon maitre 
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‘bait fort content du suceés de mes exercices, et de mes progres. II était 


borgne, et je sus qu'il était devenu en se livrant lui-méme a Ll exercice 
qu'il me conseillait comme indispensablement nécessaire pour parvenir a 
la spiritualité. Mais enfin, ne pouvant ive y tenir, et craignant de 


perdre un ceil de plus que mon maitre, je dis adieu & la contemplation 
de la volte céleste. 


J’essayai encore, durant quelque temps, un aitre genre d'exercice, 
Un moyen infaillible, me disait mon directeur, pour faire des progres 
rapides dans la carriére de la spiritualité, consiste & tenir toutes les 
ouvertures du corps si exactement closes, qu’aucun des cing pranam 
{vents} qui y sont, ne puisse trouver d'issue pour en sortir. A cet effet, 
il faut s’introduire les deux pouces dans les oreilles, se fermer les lévres 
avec le petit doigt et l'annulaire de chaque main, les yeux avec les deux 
index, et uppuyer les doigts du milieu sur chaque narine; et, pour boucher 
les ouvertures inférieures, croiser les jambes, et s’asscoir bien perpendi- 
culairement sur un de ses talons. 

“ « Dans cette attitude, je devais, tenant une de mes narines fortement 
comprimée, et laissant l'autre libre, respirer par celle-ci aussi long-temps 
et aussi violemment qu'il m’était possible ; et, la fermant aussitét, 
autre, et rendre lair aspiré en faisant des efforts prolong¢s de méme. 
Il était d'une haute importance que l'aspiration et l'expiration n'eussent 
jamais lieu par la méme narine. Je continuais ce manége jusqu'd ce 
que, privé du sentiment, je tombasse en syncope.’ ; 

** Pour me rendre la chose plus sensible, le sanniassy déserteur voulut 
bien en faire une répetition en ma présence. Rien de plus comique que 
la scone exécuta, Mais, sans pousser jusqu’au d¢nouement, il quitta 
sa fatigante posture, pour donner cours aux éclats de rire que le souvenir 
de ses folies passées excitait encore en lui.” — Dubvis, vol. ii, p. 271—274. 


Having thus introduced the reader to a Jesuit missionary at the 
outset of his career, shown the means by which he concealed his 
real character, and some of the moré striking features of the as 
sumed character under which he was pleased to appear, we may 
now inquire into the steps which he took in order to bring about 
the conversion of the heathen. In one word, what did the sham 
Saniassi teach! A careful study of the Lettres Edifiantes has not 
enabled us to answer this question with the precision or brevi 
which we could desire. The instructions addressed to the ad 
heathen appear to have been of two sorts. ‘“T’o the Brahmins and 
priests the missionaries insisted powerfully upon the absurdities 
of heathen worship—upon the being and attributes of the one true 
God—and upon the contradictions existing between the ancient 
and moder doctrines of the Hindoo religion. ‘The inferior and 
less learned castes were also addressed on the former of these 
subjects, but, if we mghtly understand the vague statements re 
specting this matter, not so frequently or fully as the higher ranks. 
‘To make up for this inequality particular stress was laid, in ad- 
dresses to the multitude, upon the inevitable damnation of the 
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heathen, and upon the pardon which was to be obtamed in bap- 
tism; and the same arguments were used more slightly im dis- 
putes with the Brahmin and the Gouroo. We can discover no 
proof that the catechumens were really made acquamted with 
Christianity before their admission to the font. The language 
always used respecting converts is, “ they were instructed in the 
mysteries of our holy faith;” but this instruction was communi- 
cated and imbibed with so much rapidity, that it is impossible to 
estimate it highly. The heathen convert knew that he was to re- 
nounce the Gods of his fathers, and worship the God or Gods. of 
the new Saniassi: he was required to declare his belief of the arti- 
cles of the Creed, and to go through the baptismal ceremonies of 
the Roman Catholic Church; and he thought that baptism would 
cure him if he was sick, and send him to heaven when he died. 
But it nowhere appears, and we cannot see the slightest reason 
for supposing, that any real knowledge of Christianity was required 
as a qualification for baptism. ‘The boasted number of the bap- 
tized is conclusive evidence against such a supposition. Father 
Brito* is reported to have baptized eight thousand converts mm 
fifteen months. ‘This took place in the years 1692 and 1693,1n 
the neighbourhood of Madura. Father Laynez baptized more 
than six thousand persons in six months; and Father Bouchet 
asserts that he had baptized eleven thousand persons in the last 
five years of the seventeenth century, and nearly twenty thousand 
during the whole course of his ministry. Father Martin baptized 
more than eleven hundred infidels in two months and a half-+ We 
are not informed whether infants are included in this compata- 
tion; if they are, a large reduction ought to be made from the 
number of apparent conversions to the Christian faith; for “ the 
Jesuits took especial pains to teach every member of their con- 
gregation to pronounce the form of baptism properly,’ 
great number of heathen infants were baptized when on the point 
of death, by the male and female Christians.§ One woman is.men- 
tioned who attended sick children as a doctress, and baptized, at 
least four hundred of them every year; and two or three others 
were learning to imitate her example. We are afterwards told,|| 
that as the parents of such dying infants would certainly not, grant 
permission to baptize them, the catechists and other Christians, 
administer the sacrament ‘ under pretence of giving, medicines,” 
aud that if this was the only fruit of the Mission, the missionaries, 
and those who contribute to its maintenance, would be fully. re 


* Lettres Edifiantes, vol. x. pp. 6. 138. 146. 151. 
t Id. vol. xi. p. 242. t Id. vol. x. p. 191. 
§ Id. vol. x. p. 22. \j Id. vol. sii. pp. 107. 422, 
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compensed for their labours’ and zeal, Father! Bouckiet* makes 
articular mention of a good woman who ‘was in great ‘repute ts 
a doctress, and had conse muetitly been able to baptize ten thousand 


‘heathen children, all of whom died except two.” A famine which 
happened in the year 1718, afforded the catechists an opportatiity 


of baptizing a great number of starving infants, and'in that way 


‘made amends for the eyils which in other respects it’ inflicted 


upon the priests. In 1736 famine again desolited the coun 
and immense numbers died; but one missionary had the comfitt 
of baptizing two thousand two hundred ‘and’ forty-two heathen 


‘children, and the rest had great success ‘in their respective dis 


tricts:+ Father 'Trembloy computes the whole number of heathien 
children baptized in two years of scarcity, at twelve thousand fotir 


‘hundred;”{ and the practice was at last carried to such a length, 


that in the year 1745, Father Possuin, and other missionaries in 
Bengal, bought dying infants of their unconverted parents for 
two rupees and a piece of cloth per head; and they add, what 
might have been anticipated, that the adult converts in’ that cout- 
try were generally very bad Christians, with little faith, much 
superstition, great ignorance and carelessness about salvation, 
and shamefully irregular i in their morals. 

It is not easy to believe that where the rite of baptism was 
thus profaned, due pains were taken to prepare adults for the re- 
ception of it; nor does the information communicated by the 
letter-writers contradict this natural inference. 
“ thoroughly instructed in the mysteries of our faith,” preceded 
the missionary in the villages which he designed to visit, teach- 
ing to others what had been taught already t6 themselves: ‘The 
missionary arrived in due time, and had only to confirm by 


‘some instruction what the catechist had already orapw and to 
discharge those functions peculiar to his ministry. roofs 


of sincerity or of knowledge appear to have been dient —the 
assent of the convert sufficed, and his name was registered in the 
list of new Christians, nearly in the same manner, and with the 
same facility, as a countryman is enrolled in his Majesty's ariny, 
upon the inveigling statements of the recruiting serjeant, antl 
the awful fiat of the captain. ‘The falling-off in the number 
of converts after the first harvest was gathered j in, is strongly cole 
firmatory of this opinion respecting the business.“ When’ F was 
at Madura,” says "Pater Mauduit,|| “ three or four baptisms were 


the fruit of one fast. Here (in the Carnatic) it requires three of 
four fasts to produce one baptism.” 


* Lett. Edif. vol. xiii. p. 33. t Id. vol. xiv. pp. 10. 185. ¢ Id. p. 250. 
€ Id. vol. x. p. 149. | Id. p. 283. 
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Butthe arguments: of the. catechist and the, confirmatory in- 


ducements, to embrace the religion,of Christ... Miracles were per- 


formed. in great abundance, and are desérving of much-attention by 
such as wish to, understand the character of the Jesuit «missions. 
Father, Martin declares that the following miracles were, wronght 
at Cotym, on, the festival of St. Francis. Xavier, in the year 1700, 
in the presence, of all the people. An idolater made a vow to 
the Apostle, to grant, the sum of twenty pence to the Church. at 
Cotym, if his child was cured of a disease in the eyes. ‘The child 
recovered, and the father came to Cotym to fulfil his vow, but 
instead of ,giwing. twenty pence he only gave twelve pence; the 
disease instantly ;, the father produced the remaining 
sum, and)rubbing the eyes of the child with the oil of the lamp 
which was suspended before the image of the saint, the disease 
nce more vanished. Another miracle was performed a few days 
after the festival, A heathen possessed two tickets in a lottery, 
and vowed to, give twelve pence to the Church at Cotym if both 
his tickets proved prizes; the first was a prize, and the winner 
promised ,to double his offering if the second proved so likewise. 
‘ortune or St. Francis still favoured him, and the man gained a 
considerable sum by his success, but positively refused to ;em- 
brace the religion of his benefactor. ‘The same writer relates 
that among all the carnage effected in that country by tigers, not 
a single Christian had perished during the last year: and that, 
even when Christians. and idolaters were travelling together, and 
were attacked by wild beasts, the former found a sure defence in 
the sign of the cross, and the sacred names of Jesus and Mary, 
while the latter were devoured without mercy. Another witness, 
Father Bouchet, details various facts to prove that the heathen 
priests give oracles through the instrumentality of the devil, and 
that these oracles and all other species of possession were stopped 
or cured by the presence of Christians,or~by embracing Chris- 
tianity. 
Daily experience,’’ says he, “ proves the fact ina manner very con- 
soling to us and. very glorious to our religion. No sooner, have, the 
unlappy persons suffering under the ill-treatment of the devil commenced 
being instructed in our holy mysteries than. they feel an alleviation of 
their torments, and at the end of a fortnight or at most of a month, 
they find themselves cot pletely delivered, and in the ’ enjoyment of ,per- 
The certamty of these things is said to be proved by the num- 


* Lett. Edif. vol. x. p. 85. + Id. p. 110. 
t Id, vol. xi. p. 72. vol. xiii. p. 63. 
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bers who came to be baptized for the sole purpose’ ‘of being 
cured, andso far was such cure from betmg'‘a'rare ‘event, that’ 
Father Bouchet himself baptized 400 idolaters ‘in the ‘spave of” 
a month; half of whom had been tormented by the deviljiand! 
were delivered from the persecution as soon ‘as they ‘listeneil' to” 
Christian instruction. And it was ‘commonly ‘said among the’ 
missionaries, that the devil was the best catechist, ‘as he prepared’ 
more persons for baptism than any one else.* ‘The same sub} 
ject is ‘alluded to on many other occasions, but whether ‘there was 
any seridus ‘ailment to cure, whether such ‘ailment, if it existed,” 
could be reasonably attributed to the devil, and Whether'the cute) | 
if a cure was effected, arose from natural or: ratural means,’ 
are questions which in most instances it would be idle to answer 
in favour of the Jesuits. In a few cases the madness and the’ 
subsequent cure of the patients are mdisputable, provided the’ 
facts on record are true: but amidst an immense mass of super” 
natural occurrences, most of which are evidently founded on’ 
fraud or on folly, who can attach credit to one or two statements | 
of amore satisfactory description; especially when on’ those oc 
casions as well as on so many others, the miracle was “not fol” 
lowed by the conversion of the spectators.- Such stories | 
those respecting the lottery, and the tigers, throw no ordmary’ 
degree of suspicion upon less incredible miracles, and ‘when we - 
are told that a native Christian, who was suffering under perseed*' 
tion, invoked the assistance of St. Francis Xavier, that the cords’ 
with which his limbs were bound immediately snapped, that the” 
snap was so loud as to awaken the guards, and that the’ saitit was’ 
kind enough to remedy the mischief which he had occasioned, by” 
putting them soundly to sleep again{—charity itself does not re+” 
quire us to treat such tales with any thing better than pity and 
contempt. 
‘Phe nature and extent of the instruction bestowed upon the 
natives after conversion are explained in the ** Lettres Edifiantes” 
with much of the mdistinctness already complaimed of in respect 
to the initiatory lessons. The children were daily made to repeat’ 
the usual prayers of the Church, and the Catechism 4 .and were 
interrogated in Christian Doctrine. This doctrine comprehended ” 
not only an explanation of the mysteries and precepts of Chris+” 
tianity, but also the methods of confessing and communicating, 
aud of performing all the other religious acts to which they are” 
accustomed from their earliest years. The adults appear to have 
been favoured with a full share of the rites and ceremonies of’ 
Rome. At Pondicherry, Father Martin found the native Chris-” 


* Lett. Edif. vol. aii. p. 65. + Id. vol. xiii. p. 215. t Id. vol. xiii, p. 79. 
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tians 80 ignorant not to know what) was meant by. the Jubilee): 
which he was, commanded and he passed foun: 
» months in preparing them. for the reception: of; this: 
He. spent the holy week the neighbourhood of the Fishery, 
hearing confessions. and. granting absolutions. Holy Thurs-,, 
ph dayja procession, was made.to celebrate the stations) of the Pas+ 


» sion; and at each station appropriate prayers were recited. The: 
p) catechist, preached at considerable Jength, and the . missionary; 


briefly on! the. Passion—the latter endeavouring inspire. his» 
hearers with; sentimeuts of penitence and of love towards their), 


(| Master. This service lasted nearly till midnight,’ On. 
Good Friday the usual, ceremonies were observed; and “ at the | 
( Adoration, of the Cross,.tears were shed in abundance by most. of, 
i) these zealous Chsistians!”..-If Jesus himself had been present. 
ji there, they could not have embraced his knees with greater grati-, 
i tude and tenderness. After dinner he showed them a representa- 


tion, of the, holy shroud, as is exhibited in several European. 

i churches, and mauy more. tears were shed at this pious ceremony, 

, | “Tspoke for a moment upon the solemn subject, and prayers: 

» [— and hymns were repeated in honour of the passion of our Lord."} 

| This, we conceive, was the usual mode of proceeding—ceremo- 

i nigs Were performed with more or less splendour and solemnity, and 

' the missionaries took occasion from them,to explain, the doctrine, 

| and inculcate the duties connected with each particular rite. But 

: 2 that the latter was adequately attended to either by the speaker or 

the hearer, is by no means evident; while the abandant care which, 

confessedly bestowed upon the former, gives:.us reason. to, 

7 suspect that it was generally regarded as the chief if not the only. - 

part of the service. dt 

| It is certain, that the. unconverted Gentiles. who, beheld these. 
pious ceremonies, were not able to distinguish between Heathen. 

and Popish idolatry. only were the commonly taken 

sorcerers, and their holy oil and other, trampery regarded 

| the instruments of their art, but the Mahometans ,openly: re-, 

proached, the missionaries, with image-worship.{. of them 

ph declared that.he approved of everything they taught except the 

Worship of images.’ Another entered a mission church,“ 

strated himself three times. before the statue of the.Virgin, ¢poke 

of Jesus and Mary with the most profound. respect, and) 

pt rupee on the altar to be expended in incense in honeur of Biba. 

Mary or the Great Lady Mary.’§. ln another a) Heathen 

‘ reproached. the Christians with mutilating their Gods, and he is 
reported to have made the remark in consequence of having seen 


* Lett. Edif. vol. x. p. 52. + Id, vol. x. p. 113. 
$ Id. vol. xiii. p. 369. § Id. vol. xiv. p, 204, jj Id. vol. aii. p. 48. 
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: : the busts of the Virgin and the Saints carried in procession, 
vey _ These processions were, if possible, more scandalous and moy 
Piaf absurd than the idolatry. “ As the people are particulath 
q i struck,” says Father Dolu, “ with our festivals and ce 
a I am continually inventing the means of celebrating them va 
r additional eclat and pomp; and at the last festival of the As 
Ror. sumption you would have been delighted to see the very Heathen 
Bi assisting and saalans us in doing honour to the Queen | 
a Heaven.”* Similar declarations occur again and again. . Fath 
at Martin tells us, that on the night before Easter he prepara 
fe triuniphal car, adorned with silk, flowers, and fruit; placed upon 
it an image of our Saviour after his resurrection, and drew it 
i three times round the Church to the sound ef music. The illu 
Be minations and fire-works of many different sorts, made the spee- 


tacle magnificent ; and when it was concluded, verses were 
chaunted in honour of Jesus triumphing over death and hell.— 
The Heathens assembled in crowds to take part in the ceremony, 
when the chief of the village and his family prostrated them. 
selves thrice before the image of Jesus, and adored him ina 
manner which would have become the most fervent believers. 
a On another occasion, the image of the Virgin, handsomely orna- 

a mented, was carried in procession amidst torches and fire-works; 
ye Christians and Idolaters were charmed with the ceremony, which 
Ea lasted from ten o’clock at night until three o’clock in the mom- 

W ing ; and we are gravely assured, that “ the magnificence of these 

MS spectacles tends to give the Indians a high opinion of our mys- 
i teries!” Father Barbier writes word from the Carnatic, in the 
rr year 1723, that as the Christians, and their arms, are much 7e- 
. spected, processions and ceremonies are observed in that quarter 
: with as much regularity as in Europe. ‘The Portuguese are re- 
: presented as selecting a particular Sunday in Lent for a proces 
\ sion of our Saviour carrying the Cross; the statue, supported 
upon four wheels, being drawti round the town by ropes, and the 
melancholy and penitent chaunt filling all hearts with devotion. 
“ But what edified Father Barbier the most, was the grave and 
decent manner in which another statue, representing the Virgin, 
and a third, represeuting St. Veronica, were met by the first pro- 
cession. Such beautiful and affecting ceremonies strike the 
natives in a very extraordinary manner.” ‘The last statement will 
be readily believed: but even if we were disposed to doubt.tt, 
there is proof positive a few pages further on, where it appears 
that “ the Heathens who remain attached to their own supet- 


* Lett. Edif. vol. x. p. 149. + Id. vol. si, p. 147. 
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Christmas, in oruameiiting the stréets, lighting 


Worship, with an Witch’ can Be 
ceived, but may still tend to hasten their Conversion, Se a 
the missionariés to celebrate a magnificent féstival’in Londar of 
thé Queen of the Angels, and offeredl, to, défray, the’ whole” €x- 
and the Chiristians assured the Father that he would have 
charmed at the cagertiess displayed by the Tleathen” 

other marks of Tejoicing at all the places which the procession 
irs It is certam, therefore, that the Heathen ae tid 

atérial difference between the Christian and’ the Hindoo pro- 
éessions; we have seen before ‘that they felt the same difficulty 
respecting the idolatry of the two religions; and it follows’ tha 
tinless great care was taken to undeceive atid instruet the con- 
vérts, they also would run ie nrost iniminent risk of falling into 
“Tt is natural therefore to inquire what information is commn- 
nicated upon the subject in the five volumes of the Lettres Fuli- 
fiantes directed to India, respecting the education of the catéchists. 
The answer may bé given in @ very few words. [t appears that 
certain books were written in the language of the country by Ro- 
bertus de Nobilibus,}- and the other founders of the Madura mjs- 
sion; and the missionaries are described as employing themsélves, 
upon their first arrival, in reading and transcribing, these books. 
We aré further told, that one of these books was ah “ Tntroduction 
to the Faith,” the first part of which, written with the greatest pa- 
rity of style, but whether in Sanscrit of Tamul is not said, treated 
of the Unity of God, and demonstrated it in the most unanswerable 


* Lett, Exif. vol. xiii. ‘pp. 209, 980,999 | 

tA singular discovery was made some years age with which the name of . 
de Nobilibus has been couneetéd, and apparently with great justice. —The Egutin- 
Vedam, originally published in the French langtiage from a M3. in the Royal Libraty 
at Paris, was long believed to be a genuine Lindoe werk ; and ‘Voltaire informed the 
public that the Chief Priest at the Pagoda ef Cheringham had translated, it from the 
Sanserit into French, Warburton scouted the idea of its being older than Mahomet. 
Sonnerat shspeeted it was a Christian production, put forth sous le manteau Bratie.” 
This opinion has been confirmed by the vinnabobie of Sir Alexander Johnston, late 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. Having inquired in vain at all the Pagodas in the Matiras 
wovinces, for the Ezoun-Vedam, and having been assured that it was altogether on- 
Sir Alexander found the origilial MS. tn Sansc¥it ind French in the C 
the Jeswits at Pondicherry. Mr. Ellis (Asiatic Researches, Vol. XLV.) conjectures 
te component parts of the work were originally written in Sansccit by Robertus de 
Nobilibus, and that they were subsequently tacked together and translated by 
other hang. This pretended Vedani has brought no small sliare of obloqny upon’ the 
Christian religion. Voltaire appealed to it to prove that the doctrines of the Gospel 
were of Hindeo origin ;—and a writer in the Orieutal. Herald for May, 1827, alluding 
to Sir A. Johnston's discovery, observes, “that the facts of the case: show how little 
reliance is to be placed upon theological authorities generally.” That is to say, 


because a Jesuit committed a forgery, alt other theologians may be expected to do 
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kewise, 
t Id. vol, x. p. 55. 
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manner.* Very little more can be found upon this subject. We 
are led to presume that the catechists could read—but no mea- 
de of seminaries for their education—nor of books dis- 
tributed for their use. When the Danish establishment at Trav- 
quebar comes under notice, it is stated that a printing-press is at 
work there for the Protestants, and that the books which have 
been written in reply to their errors, cannot easily be franseribed 
in sufficient numbers for general distribution.+| . We conclude 
therefore, that although the Jesuits were too poor to establish 
printing-presses, written books were occasionally circulated among 
their congregations. But there is no ground for supposing that 
the minds of the natives were cultivated, Without schools such 
a measure could hardly have been undertaken, much less per- 
fected. Schools, to the best of our belief, are not mentioned 
from the beginning to the end of the Jesuits’ letters; and the 
men who trained the members of their own society with such ex- 
traordinary labour and effect, cannot have neglected the education 
of the Hindoos from accident, inattention, or ignorance ; it must 
havg been a part of their system to let the Asiatic Christians 
continue in entire dependence upon their European teachers. 
This opinion is strongly corroborated by the behaviour of the 
missionaries respecting caste. ‘They allowed and, even induced. 
the natives to believe that they themselves were of the highest 
caste,t and they observed all the ceremonies necessary for carrying 
on this farce. The Christians,§ throughout the missions, were 
suffered to prostrate themselves before their spiritual guides m™ 
order to manifest respect for their teachers in the open sight of 
the Heathen. The number of Pariah converts is represented as 
so great that the whole were likely soon to become Christians. 
Yet this consummation does not appear to have been very de- 
voutly wished. The adhesion of the Pariahs to the missionaries 
is expressly mentioned as a grievous impediment to the progress 
of the Gospel among the higher classes.) Pere Artaud was 
called the Apostle of the Pariahs, as Pére de la Fontaine was 
called the Apostle of the Brahmins. In some places] a separate 
church was erected for the use of the former—in some the Pariahs 
assembled in one of the courts attached to the church, and, the 
Sudras assembled in another ;** and, in spite of the impudent 
assertions contained in a letter from an anonymous man of the 
world,++ (in which the conduct of the Jesuits respecting the Pariahs 
is defended, and it is even stated that they live the lives of Sa- 
niassi, not in order to conform to the custom of the Brahmins, 


* Lett. Edif. vol. xi. p. 116. ¢ Id. vol. xiii. p. 359. Id, vol. xiii, p, 206. 
§ Vol. x. p. 163. | Vol. xiii. p. 52. Vol. xi. p. 160. 
** Vol. xv. p. 149. tt Vol. xiv. p. 593, 
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but solely to mortify their bodies, (the unchristian treatment Of the 
fower orders among their converts was carried by the Jesuits to 
the very highest pitch. The accusations of the Doiitititatis and 
Capuchins on this subject remain unanswered, and they inform 
‘us that a Pariah, at the point of death, was brought to the door of 
his house to receive the last sacraments of the Church, because 
‘the high caste of the missionaries would have been defiled by 
entering the dwelling-place of such a contemptible and degraded 
creature. 

In the absence of any proof that the Christian converts were 
duly educated, these facts are sufficient to convince us that no 
such thing was attempted or desired. Until a very late period,* 
no native priests were introduced ;—the whole power attendant 
upon the sacrament of penance, the power of hearing confessions 
and granting absolutions, was retained in the hands of the Je- 
suits, to their own great inconvenience, as well as to the manifest 
injury of the Christian cause. ‘The catechists were taught to assist 
their masters in deceiving the people respecting the real character 
of the missionaries ; and were further instructed in the rites and 
ceremonies of a Church which rivalled the Hindoo superstition 
itself, in idolatry, splendour, fanaticism, and lying wonders, But 
the mass of the people received oral lessons only; their preju- 
‘dices were not even gradually undermined; the light of the 
Gospel was not suffered to approach their eyes, and one half, at 
least, of their worst and most debasing practices were sanctioned 
by the example of the teachers of Christianity, and preserved by 
their authority and recommendation. 

It may perhaps seem unnecessary to press the case further, 
yet, we must request the reader’s attention to one or two addi- 
tional facts. The Mahometans, as we have already observed, 
detected the deceit of the missionaries in denying their European 
origin, and the missionaries consequently képt at as great a dis- 
tance as they could from such keen-sighted and troublesome ob- 
servers. Occasionally, however, a disciple of Mahomet professed 
more or less respect for the religion of Jesus, ‘* au culte des 
mee prés,” and how were the advances of these persons met? 
Father Saignes, writing from the Carnatic, in 1736, gives an in- 
teresting account of the conversion of a Mussulman officer of 
high rank, and of amiable character, who appears to have been 
a sincere and reasonable convert. "The Father+ recommended 
this man to leave the country immediately, lest his conversion to 
Christianity should be known, and a persecution should conse- 


* Dubois (Letters on India, p. 12.) states, that ‘a national black clergy’ was formed 
at the time when the suppression of the Jesuits took place in Europe, 
+ Leu. Edif. vol. xiv. p. 64. 
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quently arise, and the new Christian was smuggled off in dis- 
a to Goa, where he led an exemplary hie, and was quite 

Lhe treatment experienced by Protestants was not inconsisteut 
with this behaviour toward a converted Mahometan. Having, 
the first instance,* charged the Danish missionaries. at ‘Tranque- 
bar with making converts by means of money, and with pur 
chasing the children of the Heathens, which, as the reader has 
seen, was the practice of the Jesuits themselves; they} pro- 
ceeded shortly afterwards to accuse the Heretics of perverting 
their new converts, and they sought a remedy for this evil by 
excommunicating those persons who had been seduced, pub- 
licly burning their names, and confuting their errors in learned 
theological treatises. But the same personage who, because he 
brought the Heathen to the priests, was familiarly denominated 
the best catechist, appears also to baye been the best malleus 
keveticorum ; for when a mau and his wife, who. were said to 
have, jomed the Lutherans, went to see a public exorcism ip 
the city of Tanjore, the devil went out of the body of a Heathen 
aud entered into that of the Heretic woman. The exorcist was 
astouished, and asked the eyil spirit the cause of this proceeding. 
‘* Because,” said he, ‘ she belongs to me quite as much as the 
mun, whom I have just quitted.” ‘The Heretic immediately per- 
ceived his error, repented, and was forgiven; and, as, soon. as, he 
had cast some holy earth upon the head of his wife, she, too, was 
delivered from the calamity which had been inflicted upon her. 
‘This “ public and well-known fact” is said to have occufred i the 
year 1736. ‘The reader will probably consider it a trick which the 
most bungling conjuror could have played off without difficulty, 
and he will want no other specimen of the manner in which Pro- 
testants were recovered by their orthodox brethren of the Church 
of Rome. 

It must also be observed, that the Jesuit missionaries were 
active pojiticians. The fourteenth and fifteenth volumes of the 
Lettres [:difiantes, contain a long and able account of Dupleix’s 
wars, written by a Jesuit, whose name does not appear, and eyi- 
dently intended to support the cause of that celebrated man 
against his enemies in the East India Company, and at the Court 
of France. ‘The. writer exhibits an, intmate acquaintance wath 
the complicated civil, and military, transactions. of an_ eventful 
peniod. Andwhen M. Dubois next undertakes to enumerate the 
causes which led to the decline of his favourite missions, we re- 
quest him to consider whether the connection of the Jesuits with 


* Lett. Edif. vol. aii, p. 419. + id. vol. xiii. p. 359. 
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Dupleix may not have contributed to the result which he de- 
lores. Since they identified themselves in great medsure with the 
individual who at one time seemed destmed to put the Frenth in 
possession of India, while the ultimate effect of his measures Was 
to lay the foundation of the English power; might’ it ‘not have 
been expected that his friends would share his overthrow? ‘The 
Abbé admits that the missions began to decline at this precise 
period; that is to say, immediately after the invasion of the 
southern part of India. It was durmg the European invasions 
that Dupteix flourished and fell; and it is at least highly probable 
that his fate had some effect upon the fortunes of his missionaty 
allies. 
Such is the result of an examination into the conduct of the 
French Jesuits in India, as exhibited in their own correspond- 
ence. We have not discussed the many serious charges urged 
against them by their adversaries, but have confined ourselves to 
their own well-considered statements. We have not gathered up 
all the suspicious circumstances which are to be found even m 
their own statements, and which it would have been our duty to 
weigh and explain, if any doubt could be entertained respecting 
the real merits of the case. We have endeavoured to bring those 
merits fairly before the reader; and to canvass them by consider- 
ing the general practice, and the pervading spirit of the mission- 
aries. In the parts of their letters which we have not noticed, 
there is much to admire. The diligence with which they applied 
themselves, each in his different department, to study the arts, 
the philgsophy, and the languages of India, is worthy of all com- 
mendation. Many of their descriptions, those, for mstance, of 
the pearl fishery, and of the calico manufacture in its various 
branches, are good specimens of that species of composition. 
Their knowledge of Indian philosophy was extraordinary for the 
age in which they wrote ; and even now it deserves to be men- 
tioned with respect. Their geographical Observations also must 
have proved extremely useful; and the universal tendency of their 
communications was to make India better known to Europe, to 
facilitate the business of the merchant, to awaken the curiosity of 
speculative men, and to extend the fame and power of their own 
country. 
Nor do we see any reason’ to doubt that they submitted; for 
the most part, to those privations and sufferitigs which ‘are de- 
tailed, somewhat ostentatiously, in their letters. “The’ missionaties 
were selected by experienced judges of human’ character ; 
who avowed their determination to send out ‘none buat litghly 
endowed and properly qualified men. It may be stipposed, 
therefore, that their power of struggling against difficulties 
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and enduring pain, was pretty well ascertained before they left 
homie. Neither do we in any degree deny that they were desirous 
of extending the Christian religion, and believed that their pro- 
ceedings were calculated to produce such an effect. The system, 
rather than the workers of it, was radically wrong, and it became 
worse through the zeal, and talent, and obstinacy with which it was 
pursued. When the failure of the Portuguese attempts at con- 
version was acknowledged, the French Jesuits ought to have en- 
deavoured to exhibit, in their own colomes, conduct exactly 
opposite to that which had been pursued at Goa. With the 
liberal support of their king, with a great ecclesiastical body at 
home to supply them with missionaries, and with many munificent 
private patrons, they ought to have founded colleges and schools; 

taught science, morals, natural history, and all European arts 
and learning; and the native mind would thus have been gradually’ 
prepared for understanding and receiving the Gospel. Instead of 

this prudent and Christian course, the Tonite taught a spurious 
religion, which, from its great external resemblance to the Indian 
superstition, was at first professed by numbers, but was firmly 
embraced by none. Instead of exposing false miracles, diminish- 
ing the authority of the priesthood, rejecting idle ceremonies, and 
proving the emptiness of mere outward forms, they brought for- 
ward miracles of their own, they jealously maintained the priestly 
power, they invented new ceremonies from day to day, and sub- 
stituted baptism and absolution for the washings of the self- 
righteous Brahmin, and for the mantrams and other spells of the 
common people. They trusted, in short, to image-worship and 
to saint-worship, to false and contemptible wonders, to disguise 
and deceit respecting their own origin and characters, rather than 
to-explanations of the true character of God, to the communica- 
tion of sound and practical knowledge, and to the gradual trans- 
lation and circulation of the scriptures. ‘They preferred the ser 
pentine paths of Loyola to the majestic simplicity of Jesus 
Christ; and what right can they have to tell Protestant Christians 
that the failure of such a system demonstrates the impracticability 
of converting the Hindoos? They had recourse to devices of their 
own for propagating the religion of Jesus. Their cunning was 
confounded ; their disguises were seen through; and a solema 
warning has been put upon record against presuming to tread 
in their steps. ‘The blessing of God has not rested wpon the 
craftiness of these extraordinary men: they went forth in their 
own strength; and they returned with discomfiture and defeat, 
Such a result, of such an undertaking, is no proof that the Him 


doos are reprobate ; nor ought it even to discourage other attempts 
for their conversion. 
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There is one point, however, in which Protestants will! do well 
to imitate the supporters of the Jesuit Missions. ‘Those Mis- 
sions were openly patronized, and liberally supported by the Ro- 


‘man’ Catholic princes of the countries from which they proceeded. 
‘When we turn to the Protestant Missions in Indta, and ask what 


encouragement they have received from Protestant kings, govern- 


‘ments, statesmen or parliaments, the answer ts not honourable: to 


the friends or children of the Reformation. ‘The Dutch effected 
a nominal conversion im Ceylon; the Danes did a little at 'Tran- 


quebar; and the English have done, and are still: doing, a very 
litte in different corners of their immense empire. But while 
Portugal, and Spain, and France bestowed every encouragement 


and assistance which power and wealth could afford on the) mis- 
sionary efforts of a corrupted Church, the great, the moral, the 
religious, the Protestant empire of Great Britain, makes no ade- 
quate provision for the spiritual wants of the European residents 
in Hindostan, leaves the mstruction of thousands of native Chris- 
tians to the casual alms and fluctuating energies of private indi- 
viduals, and while it contributes directly and hberally to the sup- 
port of Heathen temples, can hardly be persuaded to bestow a 
single rupee upon the impoverished Christians of ‘Trichinopoly 
and ‘Tanjore. It is true that things are mending ; that some pro- 
vision has been recently made for the education of the natives ; 
and that the dangers which were formerly put forward as a bugbear 
to frighten our rulers, are no longer regarded as an unanswerable 
argument for neglecting the Indian Chureh. Still the number 
of chaplains actually employed is inadequate to the wants of the 
Europeans. His Majesty’s government has refused to take the 
necessary steps for securing a proper superintendence, control, 


and support, to the handful of clergymen who are scattered over 


India; and the individual efforts which are making to propagate 
the Christian faith obtain a scanty measure of encouragement 
from the temporal authorities at home and abroad. " 

If Mr. Dubois had adverted to these lamentable facts, he 
might have justly censured the lakéwarmness and indifference of 
Protestant Europe. He might have said that these were the 
most formidable obstacles to the conversion of India; he might 
have shown that while we boastof our purer faith, we ought to be 
ashamed of our less religious behaviour; he might have said that 
Roman Catholics, whether right or wrong, had earnestly laboured 
to propagate what they believed to be the Gospel, while Protes- 
tants, priding themselves upon their superior knowledge of spiritual 
things, were’ satisfied with enjoying that knowledge themselves, 
and left the rest of the world i darkness. We should rejoice to 
hear M. Dubois’s sentiments on these topics. By making us ac- 
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guainted with Hindostan, with the particulars of its supersti. 
tious, with the effects of its institutions, and, with the miserable 
state of its dense population, he has done much to, excite the 
sympathy, and direct the energies of a benevolent and a Chnis- 
tian people. Let him persevere in this, part of his undertaking, 
and he will be esteemed and thanked by all good men, But we 
trust that he will not return to his wire-drawn worthless argu 
ments against the extension of Christianity in the East. Never 
will he be able to prove that the Jesuits, took proper steps for 
the conversion of the heathen, ‘Their deceitfulness, their into- 
lerance, their pride, their superstitious rites and ceremonies, 
their idolatry, their political intrigues, and their absurd preten- 
sion to miraculous powers, account for the signal discomfitwe 
which attended all their mighty efforts, and afford, when duly 
examined, no trifling encouragement to those who shall renew 


the enterprize upon other principles, and trust to other help for 
success, 


Arr. [X.—1. A Sermon preached at Bombay, on Whitsunday, 
May 22d ; at Colombo, September 18th; and at Calcutta, on 
Advent Sunday, November 27th, 4825, in Aid of the Incor- 
porated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. By the Right Reverend Reginald Heber, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. Calcutta. 1826. 2s. 


2. The Glory of the Church in its Extension to Heathen Lands: 
a Sermon preached in Aid of the Incorporated Society (for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, at St. Georges 
Church, Madras, on Whitsunday, May 14th, 1826. By Tho- 
mas Robinson, M.A. Domestic Chaplain to the late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. London. Rivingtons. 1827. ¢@s. Gd.. 


Artempts are still made in different parts of the world to under- 
value the labours of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. ‘The charges which have been put forth against its schools 
in Newfoundland, and the prompt and decisive answer which 
those charges have received, will be found in another part of this 
journal, Sunilar accusations are understood. to be in circulation 
respecting the Seciety’s Progress in, Ladia, and especially respect 
ing, the present state and future prospects of its principal work 
in that quarter, Bishop’s College, Calcutta. The two sermous 
now before us, excellent and valuable im every point of view, are 

scuharly calculated to silence the whispers to which we allude. 

ishop Heber, aud his chaplain Mr. Robinson, are, at least, as 
well-informed and as impartial as any other witnesses that can be 
produced, Their testimony is unsolicited and uncontradicted; 
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and it is not too mach to expect that it will be believed. With. 
out farther comment, we extract the statements of thes¢ distin- 


guished persons the subject under consiteration, 


The his eloquent sermon with’ the following 
ropagation Society. id ant 


-* Having been encouraged by recent events, and by an increase of funds 
derived from the contributions of a liberal public, it has extended, within 
the last ten years, the range of its labours into Bengal, where it now 
maintains three episcopally ordained missionaries, (one more is ou his way 
hither,) and is the chief contributor to an institution in which all the 
three Presidencies are equally interested, the establishment of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta,—of which the avowed and appropriate objects are to 
superiatend and forward the translation and publication. of the Scriptures 
ia the languages of India, the education of youth, both Native and Kur 
ropean, (and selected in equal proportions from Bengal, Madras, Ceylon, 
and Bombay,) in such a manner as to qualify them, as schoolmasters, 
for the diffusion of general knowledge among the vatives, and, as mis- 
sionaries, to impart that saving knowledge without which the value of 
human acquirements is small indeed. It is on these grounds, and with 
a more immediate view to the present unfinished state of this, establish- 
ment especially, (as an institution of ne foreign or distant interest to 
those whom I am addressing, but which ovly wants your bounty to 
enable its conductors to do that which they are most desipous of, and 
extend its operations to this very neighbourhood, and to every part of 
the Western as well as the Eastern coast of this vast peninsula,) that I 
respectfully, but with confidence, appeal to » bounty, to which appeal has 
never yet been made in vain. Poh os 
“ And, as you desire the glory of God, and that the truth.of His Son 
should be made. known to every creature. under heayen,;, as you, covet 
the happiness of mankind, and that innocent blood should be. no 
shed amongst us; as you long for the salvation of souls, and, that, those 
who serve and love you here should feel a yet purer and stronger afiec- 
tion for you in paradise ; as you love your own souls, and would manifest 
the sincerity ~ a grateful faith in that Saviour by whom, youre re- 
deemed, L exhort, I advise, I entreat, yea, in the. name of my master:and 
yours, in the name of Jesus, Son, of God Most High, I demand, in thig 
cause, your assistance and your offerings.’—p. 25--27. Yon 


Mr. Robinson enters into more detail: — 


“ It is bard to conceive, (because it is an anomaly in the moral go- 
vernment of God) that the dominion of this vast continent sliould ‘have 
devolved upon a little island of the west, for the sole purpose of 
dizing her children, without some ulterior design of’ moral and religious 
Rend, of which she might thus become the ready and efficient instrument, 

nd why should we not be permitted to indulge the. delightful hope— 
suggested not less by the probability of events than by an affectionate 
love for the communion to which we belong,—that our Church, by 
holding forth the word of life, may be not the least among the hononred 


A of gathering within the fold of Christ the scattered millions 
ndia? 
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- In close and official connexion with this Church is the ancient ang 


venerable Society which it is now my duty earnestly to recommend te 


your Christian bounty and support. More than a century bas elapsed 
since the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ww Foragn Parts was 
first incorporated by royal charter; and during the whole of that period 
her labours have been wisely and zealously directed to the spiritual wants 


‘of the vast continent of America. The fruits of her care and zeal ar 
‘seen in the episcopal churches of that interesting country, whose stated 


and regular clergy were originally her missionaries, as those m the re- 
maining British Dominions of Canada and Nova Scotia are to this day. 

“‘ The events of later years have encouraged her to extend the sphere 
of her labours to the British Empire in India; and a letter from’ the 
King, calling upon the governors of our Church zealously to aid her 
endeavours, enabled her to collect the alms of the Christian public for 
this especial purpose through the Churches of the United Kingdom. It 
was determined to apply the proceeds of that collection to some plan 
which might form a solid and permanent basis for their future labours; 
and they willingly acceded therefore to the suggestion of the first. Bishop 
of India, for the foundation and perpetual endowment of a College for 


the promotion of this great end. 


“The objects embraced by this institution are various and most im- 
portant. The first is one perhaps whose utility is most immedi 
apparent, the reception of Missionaries on their arrival from England,— 
ee them, by all facilities of books, of native instructors, of leisure 

advice, for the field of labour on which they are entering; to 
direct their view, without loss of strength or time, to those studies and 
pursuits which will best fit them for future usefulness ; and thus to make 
the wisdom of those who have preceded them available for their encow 
ragement and instruction. ‘They who are at all acquainted with the his- 
tory of Missions, and who have seen how much of patient labour and 
ardent zeal has been absolutely wasted during the first years of the young 
Missionary’s residence in this country, from the mere want of libraries, 
of instruction, and above all, of the advice and control of those who 
have already borne the burthen and heat of the day, well know how to 
appreciate the wisdom of this part of the design. A secorid object is to 
encourage and superintend translations of the Scriptures, the liturgy, and 
other religious books, into the different languages of the East; and to 
take care that no work issue from their press, but with the careful revi- 
sion and approval of the learned persons connected with the Establish- 
ment, and a syndicate of revision specially appointed in each several lan- 
guage. But the chief and most important object of all is the instruction 
of youth, both Native and European, in sound learning and religious 
edacation, with an especial reference to the sacred office, and thus form-. 
ing a nursery of fature labourers in this vast and important field. These 
advantages are not, however, confined by the parent Society to those 
rate by herself alone : they are open toall other Societies connected 
with our Church ; and the only condition required of them is that which 
gives energy, aud weight, and sanction to their exertions, a conformity 
to. the direction and authority of our ecclesiastical governors. Lest) 

“* These plans, which the time will not permit me now to enlarge 
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upon, but which I hope to state to you more minutely to-morrow, are 
now in active operation. The Ministers of the Gospel have already 
issued from its walls, and some whose humble and zealous labours, espe- 
cially among the Paharees of Northern India, are not without large pro- 
mises of future success. But the great and essential value of the Insti- 
tution is not, in the very nature of things, to be fully seen, till they who 
have nursed its infancy and watched its growth shall have been long 
silent in the grave. And it is on this ground that I venture most strongly 
to ask for it your present liberality and your continued support. The 
of individual Missionaries, however useful and admirable they may 
cease with the life of those who gave them birth; and much general 
effect.is lost by the interruption and change of a regular system of pro- 
cedare.. This will be a permanent and abiding source of knowledge and 
truth to generations yet unborn. | 
‘In the earliest ages of the Christian Church, such Colleges were 
found abundantly useful for the propagation of our holy religion in hea- 
then lands; such were the Gymnasia of Ephesus and Alexandria; and 
by the aid of such seminaries the light of the blessed Gospel was first 
communicated and continued in our own land. And why may we ‘not 
indulge the pious hope, that the building now raised on the banks of the 
Ganges, may, by the abundant blessing of Almighty God, (without whom 
notlang is strong, nothing is holy,;) become the fountain of spiritual light 
to the nations among whom we dwell? 
‘* But though this be the immediate object for which we solicit your 
pecuniary support, it is not by any means the only one, nor indeed, 
(when the relations of this Presidency are considered,) the most impor- 


tant. The Venerable Society for promoting Christian Knowledge have 


lately transferred their missions in this place and in the Southern Pro- 
vinces, to the Chartered Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, as the more directly missionary establishment, and intend, 
henceforward, to confine their own: future labours to other and more 
appropriate objects. The formation, therefore, aud su of an Archi- 
diaconal Committee of this latter Society, similar to those which have 


already been formed in the Archdeaconries of Bombay, Columbo, and | 


Calcutta, is liarly important here—the very field of their missionary 
labours. Upon pared Gales the care of all the different Missionary 
Institutions of the Peninsula will-henceforth naturally devolve; and it 
was therefore that our beloved Bishop attached: so much to 
the measure, and desired its establishment so ardently.” —p. 23—29. 


_This able statement puts us fully in possession of the senti- 
ments entertained by Bishop Heber, and his surviving friends, 
respecting the institutions for which they pleaded so. earnestly. 
The whole of both discourses should be attentively considered 
by those who desire information upon the general question of 


missions. ‘The small portion which our limits have permitted us_ 


to transeribe, contains conclusive proof, that the ablest members 
of the Indian Church regarded the Incorporated Society ‘and its 
College at Calcutta, as the best instruments for the propagation 
of the Gospel which have hitherto been established im the East. 
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Art. X.—A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church of Wels, 
at the Anniversary Meeting of the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
School, on Tuesday, October 9, 1827: By George Heiity 
Law, D.D. F.R. & F.A.S. Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
London. Rodwell. 4to. pp. 20. 


Tue first part of this discourse is devoted to general argumenis 
in favour of education. The second adverts to the improvements 
of which our charity schools are still susceptible; and the obser 


vations of the right reverend preacher on this subject are déservitig 
of serious attention. 


“ The best devised plans and establishments, however, are still sub- 
joes to contingent imperfections, and failure. These, we must acknow- 

ge, do, in some degree, attach to our present mode of national 
edueation. Danger must necessarily arise, when a large number of 
young persons are assembled together: the bad too easily seduce the 
good. —— this liability to corrupt and be corrupted, it is our daty 
to afford ible protection and security: and amongst other provi- 
sions, the different sexes should always, as far as is practicable, be kept 
separate and distinct. | 

“ There should.also be some interval of time between the periods, 
when they respectively depart from the school. Otherwise familiarity 
and intimacies will naturally take place, and these may lead the way 
future misery, and ruin. | 

A r attention too appears to be required to the manner it 
which the children proceed, from the school, to their home. | The super- 
intendence of the master should not cease with the departure of the 
children from the school-room. It is his office, and, his duty, to see, that 
they do not sally forth, when dismissed, with noise os », DOE 
shock the eye or ear of a quiet and respectable neighbour “ee 

“« Most strongly alse would I impress on the parents and managers of 
the schools, the necessity of seeing, that the children strictly and devoutly 
observe not a part only, but the whole of the Sabbath. If that day, whieh 
should be dedicated to holy and the worship of Almighty God; 
be wasted in idleness, or polluted by sin ; vain and uscless will: be all the 
weekly instruction which the children may receive. The seventh day, s# 
apart by God himself for the improvement, and recreation of his rational 
creatures, will, instead of promoting these beneficent purposes, afford 


easier means, and a readier opportunity, for transgressing the divine com» 
mandments. 


“ Another evil arises, almost unavoidably, in our school system, from 
the occasion it administers, for the indulgence of display and. conceit 
All sorts, therefore, of military parade and show; all needless exbibition 
should be avoided. These tend not to the good, but to the harm of the 
children. Christian instruction, and useful improvement, the knowledge 
and the practice of their dutics to God and man, these are the main, #7 
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the sole points to be aimed at, in the instruction of the poor. What is 
merely fod for vanity, can never tend to profit the soul, 

« One how remains to be considered, Bat: 
to which ld wish to draw your most serious attention, For ivin- 
volves the only rational objection, at least that I know of, agains. ous 

nt system of national education, 

Suffer me then to remind you, that the thing next in importance to 
a deep sense of religion, is the habit of industry, aud a kuowledge of 
some means of practicable usefyl empleyment. The one should, if pos- 
sible, be taught with, and accompany the ether. Without religion, mau 
is little better than the beast that  aanetha without the ability of pur- 
suing some trade, or occupation, be may be turned out, into the world,.a 
bave and a burden to all around him, ‘The very a yp he may have 
made in school acquirements, the applause received, may disincline and 
disqualify hing, from manual employment, and necessary labour, Hence, 
wneceypied and idle, he may be more exposed totemptations, and rue.the 
day. first entered the doors of a school. Now this, tendency. to 
danger should be counteracted by directing the minds of the, poor to the 
occupations which await them in life, In. the case of females, it is prac 
ticable, and therefore is requixed, that we should combine. instruction ia 
their ordinaxy pursuits, with the ineulcation of religious truths, But on 
the minds of al, we may impress the principles of submission to, authe- 
rity, of coptentedness. with their let, and the necessity of bodily labour,, 
The lessons of Seri — most one enjoin the practice we are receme 
mending. St. Paul exhorted his follo 
their own business, and to work with their own hands,” and his example 
ilustrated and strengthened the precept he delivered. ‘St. Paul, a chosen 
apostle, laboured ‘* y and night with bis own. hands, that he inight wot 
be chargeable to any.” +p. 14—16. | 


These remarks are followed u by an impressive 
the clergy, upon the duties resulting from the state of national 
education. olf 


catechize and exainine. the children of of his ck ete he is remunerated also 
by the legislature, for watching over at proving the morals of the 

ple; ani: what is beyond all- earth! he: is commanded 
great Shepherd: of-seuls, to: his flock, Surely then! it»is 
the duty of the clergy to superintend and direct their own ) parochial 
schools, ‘Thus, from their local knowledge, each i ion, as it 
arose, might be removed, and national education would perenne 
ductive of unmixed national 

“CA Saturday afternoon, devoted ta: vied: the pros 
gress made by the children in religious: knowledge, would be: a truly 
Christian of| that time. ary ‘might duly prepare the scholars 
for the approaching sabbath. It would enable ascertain, 


whether the children really comprehended: what they were taught; or 


whether they merely learnt and answered by rote, without being made, 
fither wiser, or better. ‘hus might the Christian minister lead the 


wers “* to study to be quiet, to do — 
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youth of his parish, from the school-room to the church, and enable 
them, under the divine blessing, to pass throagh the grave to those map. 
sions, which are not made with hands, ‘etérnal in the heavens.) “© «> 
* Fain would I give to this advice all the weight, which any recommen. 
dation of mine can carry with it. We are sure that'Christiatiity is fotibtled 
upon a rock, and that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. |The 
security, however, and the permanence of every civil establishment de. 
pends on its utility; and its utility is best manifested, by its promoting 
the true interests of religion and morals. The clergy therefore mut 
watch the signs of the times, if they wish to retain their wonted influence 
over the hearts of the people. More exertion, more energy are required 
now, than were called for in the days of our forefathers. Whilst im, 
rovements in other things are taking place, let not the ministers of te- 
igion alone stand still. ts... 
** The period in which we live is peculiarly eventful and admonitory. 
A most important experiment, an experiment which must be hig 
favourable, or adverse, to the prosperity of this empire, is soon about 
be tried. Ere long, the British isles may exhibit an instance: never 
before known, of a whole nation educated, and able to read and write, 
May God, in his providence, mercifully grant, that the issue may 
the welfare of our native land. But whether this will be the case, de 
petids, as we humbly think, upon the direction that shall be given to 


national education ; upon its being grounded, or not, on the doctrines and 
precepts of the Bible.”—pp. 17, 18. 


The conclusion of the sermon contains some reflections upon 


the increase of crime, and the great number of juvenile offenders, 
The Bishop strenuously contends, that these melancholy facts,ave 
not reasons for discontinuing, but for improving the educatiop of 
the poor. There can be no doubt that this is the Christian yiew 
of the question; and we rejoice to find it taken up on a great 
public occasion, by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. coal 

The sermon is dedicated to the Earl of Eldon, and in justice 


to that noble person, we are bound to notice one sentence in the 
dedication. 


** But of your Lordship’s public services it were a work of superero- 
gation in me to detail any particulars. They have been felt, and ac 
knowledged, by the good and wise. I cannot, however, refrain from 
stating a fact which may not be known to others: that, when on severtl 
occasions, as Bishop of Chester, | recommended. to ge Lordship, thas¢ 
ministers, who, in my judgment, appeared to, be the most, proper, for 
livings of great importance and population; such recommendations wete 
never, in any one instance, disregarded by you. This considerate atten- 
tion on your part, to the moral and religious improvement of the people, 
may, by the blessing of God, be productive of great and increasing goody 
when you, and 1, my Lord, are numbered with the dead."'-—-Dedicateony 
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Arr. X1.—A Sermon preached in St. John’s Church, Antigua: 
on Sunday, July 1, 1827, for the benefit of the District Come 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. By 
» Thomas Parry, M. A., Archdeacon of Antigua; Rector of St: 
‘Philip’s, Antigua; and fate Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford: 


In our last Number we noticed a Sermon by the Archdeacon of 
Barbadoes, and we have now to call the attention of our readers 
to a well-timed publication from another dignitary in the same 
diocese, the Archdeacon of Antigua. It is gratifying to find that 
both these discourses were printed at the request of those for 
whose edification they were preached; and the circumstance may, 


tend to counteract the unfavourable impression which has -been — 


recently received respecting the state of public opinion in the 
West lndies. 
- It is the fixed determination of the government, the legislature, 
and the people of Great Britain, that religious instruction shalt 
be imparted to all classes of men in our colonies. A beginning, 
and only a beginning, has hitherto been made in this good work. 
And fears are entertained in some quarters lest the planters 
should not co-operate in continuing and completing it. The 
effect of such conduct would be to strengthen the hands, and, in 
some d , to substantiate the accusations of the anti-colonial 
party. Lt could not prevent that which the nation has resolved to 
accomplish ; but it might lead to undue precipitation in the 
manner of proceeding, and to an unnecessary and dangerous. 
excitement during the progress of the work. We rejoice, theré- 
fore, at being able ‘to think, from the reception which has beet 
given to the discourses of Archdeacons Elliott and Parry, that’ a 
large and influential portion of “the West-Indian A Rage are 
still anxious to promote the spiritual interests of their slaves; 
and we trust, that the judicious and Christian line of argartent 
followed by these preachers will arrest the attention, and. ulti- 
mately remove the prejudices, of those who remain hostile to. 

neral education. t he admirable manner in which Archdeacon 
Parry has discharged his duty on this important but delicate sub+ 


ject, will be seen at once from the followmg passages; in the first 


of which he treats of the temporal effects of Christianity, and in 
the second of the instruction of the slaves. 


“ Were it simply because of its tendency to promote the good'order 


and well-being of society, religion has the strongest claims upon you, — 


as citizens only of this lower world... On this tendency I mean not now 
to enlarge. The subject has been often and ably discussed to the full 
satisfaction of every candid mind,..-Indeed-every man who has studied 
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ae the nature of the Christian faith (and before we upon it, it 
tg is our duty, in common honesty, to examine the subject fairly), ever 
:. one who is really acquainted with the Gospel, knows well, that its doc. 
>. trines and precepts, its ises and threatenings, are calculated to 


| 
| 


mote the more faithful discharge of every secular duty, by mat 
a matter of conscience towards God with a view to eternal life. Trans- 
gressors may overpower by their influence, or by their cunning | 
evade, the laws of man, But there is no escaping from the law of Gal 
fe either by force or fraud. The most powerful offender is but a worm 
a before the Almighty; and with the Omniscient concealment is folly. 
2: God and our conscience are with us every where. And thus provision 
is made, under the most solemn sanctions, even as we for ever- 
lasting life or are afraid of everlasting punishment, for the ial and 
regular discharge of duty, under circumstances when earthly considera 
tions nvust fail to produce it, and nought remains to deter from sin, but 
the whisper of conscience, the eye of God, the groans of a dying 
Saviour, the sound of the Archangel’s trampet—brougbt home to the 
hesitating soul by the mild yet mighty influence of the spirit of the 

“ But I will take it for granted that you need not to be told, that re 
ligion is favourable to our best interests in this world : I will take it for 
granted that you have tried its value in the only effectual way, by making 
personal experiment of its holy power; and that, from your own expe- 
rience, you are fully prepared to acknowledge, that the more the G 
is known and embraced, the more likely are men of all classes, whether 
high or low, to be virtaous in their character and conscientious in their 
conduet ; and that the moral evils of human life, the turbulence and 
discontent which we sometimes hear of, the malice and revenge, the im 
justice and oppression, the idleness and barbarism, the licentiousness 
and profligacy, the selfishness, avarice, and ambition, are to be attributed 
not to religion, but to the want or manifest perversion of it: for that 
religion, so far from being the mother of this monstrous brood, is the 
parent of purity, peace and love, of industry and cheerful contentment, 
of humility and kindness, of justice and fidelity, of disinterested good- 
will and that heavenly-mindedness, which deprives of their edge most 
of our ordinary temptations to evil; and that thus, with her family of 
virtues, religion is, in fact, the best auxiliary we can desire in promoting 
our temporal welfare :—‘ the pillar of society, the safe-guard of nations, 
the parent of social order, which alone bas power to the fury of the 

s, and secure to every one his rights ; to the laborious, the re 
ward of their industry; to the rich, the enjoyment of their wealth; 
nobles, the preservation of their honours ; to princes, the stability of 
their thrones.’ 18—20. 

“1 will not trespass upon your attention by meeting objections, 
which have been raised, but so often satisfactorily answered, to any 
design at all for the education of the poor. ‘The day of such objections 
a to be past and gone. By all thinking Christians it seems now 
to be allowed, that to be able to live as rational. and responsible and 
religious beings, is as necessary to the poor as to the rich; and that it 
is a disgrace to Christians, wilfully to leave theis fellow-creatures i® 
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iritual darkness, ignorant of that gospel which is ¢heir own hope and 
ignorant of the God who made them, of the Saviour who died for 
, of the heayen which he has purchased for those who believe in 
him, and of the Holy Spirit whom He hath promised to conduct them 
But there. is other to be carefully 
wided, and especially, perhaps, amongst ourselves ;—where the. 
and divide themselves into widely different 
classes, the education of which should obviously be regulated by a re- 
ference to the.different stations in which Providence has placed them, 
and the different secular duties which they will in consequence be called 
upon to perform. The danger, then, which we have to avoid, is that of 
seeking for the poor an education unfit for them, of attempting to raise 
them to unnecessary refinement, and thus filling their minds with pitiful 
self-conceit, or what is worse with a restless discontent. Education, 
when judiciously bestowed, becomes a lamp to the poor man in Ais own 
proper path: but such an education as is unsuitable to his station, as he 
cannot enter into except superficially, nor at all practically use, is like 
the weak delusive light on the treacherous fen, or as a firebrand ‘in’ the 
hand of a child, or at best but a passing meteor which dazzles the tra- 


veller for a time, then leaves him in darkness as before. It is‘to no ~ 


such crude projects of chimerical refinement, that I entreat your aid: 
our aims are humbler far, yet higher; humbler as respects the 


world, yet higher as regards the real elevation of man. We desire not: 


toconvert the labouring bondsman, nor indeed any one of our 


brethren, into a political wrangler or a paltry sciolist; we wish ‘him no 


such evil; we would raise him, it is true, but it is as a candidate for 
heaven ; we would give him knowledge, but it is the knowledge: of. his 


nt duties and his future prospects ; we would feed his mind, but it 


is with the bread of life; we would have him enlightened, but it is with 
the light of immortality, Rey 

. With these objects in view, the great end which we propose, is to 
encourage the education of the children of the poor in the principles and 


practice of the Christian faith. If we except an acquaintance, in the. 


case of those at least who are of free condition, with the elements ‘of 
numbers and of writing, the instruction promoted is confined within the 
sacred circle of Christian truth and duty, And as, under the name of 
Christianity, much may be taught which is not Christian, care-is taken, 


that our religion shall be not only nominally, but really taught; not in’ 


4 lax and general way, but with a serious attention to: what, as members 


of the. Church of England, we believe to be substantial points of faith or 

Practice ; notwithstanding the imputations which such a course ‘of pro- 

ceeding may incur from error on the one hand, or worldly indiffereneé: — 


on the other.”—p. 


, After reading these plain and vowerful statements, it is natural 


to ask, how many West Indian slaves are now receiving religious 
instruction. We cannot undertake to give a precise answer to 


such a question—but, we apprehend, that-one in fifty is an esti-, 


mate which exceeds the tru 
NO.V.—JAN. 1828. = Q 
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Arr. XII.—A Sermon preached at the Consecration of the Chapel 
of St. David's College, Lampeter, on Thursday, — 23, 
1827. By the Rev. Alfred Ollivant, M.A. ndon. 
Rivington. 1827. 8vo. Is. 6d. | 


Tue interesting occasion upon which this discourse was preached, 
as well as the intrinsic merits of the discourse itself, induce us to 
lay a considerable portion of it before our readers. They will 
learn from the following extract what principles, expectations, 
and hopes, are entertained by the conductors of the College at 
ter; and no member of the Church of England can 
himself of this information without sincerely and fervently bidding 
it “ God speed.” 


“* We are assembled in the sight of God to beseech his blessing upon 
an Institution, which has for its object the furtherance of pure religion 
in our own country, and that in a manner calculated above all others, if 
it be entered upon and conducted in a spirit of faith, to accomplish the 
end in view, by providing a succession of fit and able men, who may be 

ified by a sound and religious education to bear the sacred office of 
ministry, and maintain the rights and doctrines of our Reformed and 
Apostolic Church. It would not perhaps be too much to say, that some 
centuries have elapsed, since any experiment has been tried so likely to 
cement the interests of religion amongst us, and therefore to promote the 
happiness of our country, especially of that part of it, with which we are 
more intimately connected, as that which is now about to be made. We say 
no such experiment has been tried ; for when we consider the imbecility 
and short-sightedness of man, we are content to mark by such an appel- 
lation the very best scheme, that rests the arguments for its support upon 
the mere deductions of reuson or observation without the express com- 
mand of God. We may build indeed in hope, but our hope may not be 
realized, for he may see fit to work by other instruments, in order to 
teach us, that it is not by might, nor by power, but by his Spirit that he 
chooses his salvation to be made known. But so far as we are able from 
reason or Scripture to anticipate the effect of an Institution such as 
this, and so far as we have experience to decide us as to its actual results, 
we should not hesitate to predict, that an abundant harvest will be reaped 
from the seed that shall here be sown, if only it be sown in dependence 
Him, with whom it rests to fertilize the soil, and open the windows 
heaven, and pour down upon us the healthful spirit of his . For 

if it be the will of God, that the ministration of the Gospel should be 
committed to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also; if it 
be his command, that ‘ the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, that 
men may seek the law at his mouth, for he is the messenger of the Lord 
of Hosts ;’ if it be necessary, as it undoubtedly is, the extraordinary com- 
munications of the Spirit having now ceased, that we should use the or- 
dinary methods of obtaining that wisdom, which may fit us to discharge 
our high commission, we cannot but expect the best results from that 
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enlightened piety, of which the first fruits are this day offered upon the 
altar of God 


It were enough with such cogent arguments as these, did we commit 
the matter to Him, and open our eyes at once to the bright visions of 
futurity, which faith could bring before them, But there is a page in 
the history of our church, which it may be encouraging to us to review, 
lest we confine within too narrow limits these anticipations of hope, 
For who is there, that knows how to value the religious privileges which 
we enjoy, and has marked by what means it has pleased God to maintain 
the purity of our national faith, amidst all the varieties of opinion to which 
the fluctuations of centuries have given birth, who will not acknowledge 
how much is due to those schools of the prophets, which the piety of.our 
forefathers, mistaken perbaps in some particulars, originally endowed, 
and the wisdom of succeeding ages has protected and upheld? Whatever 
be the imperfections incidental to them as human institutions, they have 
unquestionably been the means of diffusing sound learning throughout 
our land, and transmitting to us at this distant period, ‘ the faith that 
was once delivered to the saints. They have been in truth as lights in 
the world, as cities set on a bill, that cannot be hid: Innumerable are 
the champions of the truth, who have been disciplined within their walls, 
and gone forth from these citadels, clad in the whole armour of God, to 
fight the battles of the Lord, and not a few are they, who have resisted 


unto death, and sealed their testimony with their blood. We are thank- © 


ful to the Giver of all good for the inestimable benefits, which he has 
enabled them to bestow; and it is our prayer, that his spirit may still rest 
upon them, and purify them, and crown their exertions with an increas- 
ing measure of success; and we take courage in the reflection, that we 
are entering upon the same field in which their sons have so often 
triumphed, and doubt not that the Captain of our salvation, who has led 
them on to victory, will enable us also to fight manfully under his ban- 
ner, and effectually to maintain his cause.. We feel that it is not too 
much to hope, that the College which we are this day consecrating to his 
service, may be, as they have been, a great national blessing, a mother 
and nurse of holy men, who shall be masters in Israel, and convey to ages 
unborn “ the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ.” We 

k to it, indeed, with no small degree of satisfaction, when we consider 
the benefit it is likely to confer in a literary point of view, by giving an 
impulse to many an inquiring mind, and opening a path to those intellec- 
tual pleasures, for which many, but for its assistance, might have thirsted 
_invain. We look to it with increased delight, when we consider that 
by thus dispensing the benefits of a liberal and substantial education, it 
will lay a foundation, upon which its students may safely build, when 
they devote themselves, as in the latter part of their course it is intended 


they should do, to the prosecution of Theology, and apply themselves — 


more directly to the duties of their profession. We consider it again to 

be a benefit of no ordinary value, if our clergy with these advantages in 

their hands should acquire in some degree a literary taste, and be raised, 

by the enjoyments it affords, above the necessity, which ignorance too 

often entails, of seeking their recreations in habits unworthy of their sa- 
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cred office. But God forbid that we should so far mistake the means for 
the end us to rest here, and be satisfied that this should become a mere 
school of science or human wisdom. Far higher than these are the ob- 
- jects for which it bas been founded, and it is our heart’s desire and pra 
that they may be always kept in view. Whatever be the value of a 
learned education, and indeed it is invaluable to the minister of Christ, he 
will be but as the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, if he be not ani- 
mated by the spirit and follow in the steps of Him, in whose ministry he 
is engaged. He cannot perform aright the duties of the pastoral office, 
unless he have in some measure the tenderness of Him, who ‘ when he saw 
the multitudes had compassion on them, because they fainted and were 
scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd.’ He cannot discharge the 
high commission of an ambassador of Christ, unless he have felt the mi- 
a sery of being at enmity with God, and learnt to appreciate that plan of 
4 reconciliation, which it will be his privilege to proclaim.’’—p. 14. 


i Art. XIIL—A Sermon preached in the Chapel of Lambeth 
= Palace, on Whit-Sunday, June 3, 1827, at the Consecration of 
the Right Rev. John Thomas, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By 
William James, M.A. London. Rivingtons. 1827. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Tue divine institution of Episcopacy, and the duty of providing 
religious instruction for our colonies, having been briefly consi- 
dered im the first part of this discourse, the remainder is devoted 
to the consideration of the peculiar circumstances of the Indian 
Diocese; and the judicious remarks of the Preacher upon this 
— will be read with pleasure by all who take an interest 
in the extension of their Redeemer’s kingdom. The first great 
effect of the establishment of Episcopacy in the East is de- 
scribed in the following passage :— 


** As in our other Colonies, so in India we have a two-fold object at 
heart, a two-fold duty—to keep up the knowledge and the practice of Reli- 
gion amongst our own countrymen, and to communicate these blessings 
to the Heathens. And both these objects seem to be forwarded by the 
union of our Clergy there under Episcopal government. For while it 
must directly serve to promote a sense of Religion amongst our country- 
men, that its services are regularly performed by a Clergy, united in the 
sameness of discipline and of doctrine, and inviting all habitually to join 
in the same = prayers—that there should be one ordained to preside 
over their labours, to advise, to exhort, to encourage them—to watch and 
uphold all the spiritual interests of that vast Diocese, to observe in what 
stations Clergy most are wanted, and to represent that want in the pro- 
per quarter, that it may be supplied; it may also indirectly forward the 
same good cause, that the work of conversion is no longer carried on 
merely by the insulated efforts of unconnected individuals, but by that 
Church of which each one is a member—each one, therefore, according 
to his station, has his share, his interest in the undertaking ; and to have 
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a share, an interest in communicating a knowledge of our Religion to 
others must tend to arouse its professed members to the duties of their 
ession. 

“ And if this good effect should happily be produced among our own 
countrymen there, it is a great step towards propagating the Gospel 
around. Of the evidences of the truth of Christianity, that which will 
first strike the mind of the Heathen, is its visible influence on the man- 
ner of life and character of sincere Christians. But besides this, the very 
design, with which the Church was placed by the Apostles under Epis- 
copal government, was to preserve unity; that the first Christians might 
not regard themselves, one as of Paul, another of Cephas, another of 
Apollos, according to the different ministers by whom they had been 
instructed, but rather might be united under one spiritual head, as mem- 
bers of one family, even as all the several Churches are united under 
Him, “ of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” The 
appearance of divisions among Christians must ever be an obstacle to the 
introduction of Christianity among Pagan nations. If, for instance, one 
teacher should continually insist on the necessity of faith, without point- 
ing out that this must be a practical faith, without insisting on the ne- 
cessity of holiness of life; and another should continually insist on the 
necessity of good works, without pointing out the exalted and exalting 
motives which it is peculiar to Christianity to inspire, this difference of 
doctrine would distract and perplex, but could not win the minds of the 
hearers, It is only from combined and united exertions we can expect 
any extensive, any permanent and substantial good ; and such union of 
exertions we may look for in India from the establishment of our Church, 
while her successive Bishops, treading in the steps of their predecessors, 
and carrying forward their well-digested plans, shall continually keep up 
that system and discipline by which alone, as the first Bishop of that 
Church acutely observed, Christianity can make its way against the 
system and the discipline which there oppose its progress.” —p. 13—15. 


Another subject which has been placed in a strong light by Mr. 
James, is the ordination of a Native clergy. 


_ “But an Episcopal Church seems more especially to be the appointed 
instrument for spreading the Gospel in our extensive Colonies, because 
it is the appointed instrument to provide them with a native Clergy. I 
highly respect and venerate the character of the Missionary, who quits 
his kindred and his country, the natural ebjects of our dearest affections, 
inorder that they who are afar off may be instructed in the same pure 
doctrines of Religion, which it has been his own blessing to have learnt 
athome. But in proportion to my respect for these valuable men, for 
the union of zeal, and prudence, and knowledge necessary to qualify 
them for the work, is my persuasion also, that no single country ¢afi for 
ever continue to send out to extensive Colonies a number of ministers 
adequate to the spiritual wants of the inhabitants. And even if this 
were practicable, ministers sent out from home cannot be regarded as the 
best, the most powerful instruments to uphold the Christian faith and 
practice in distant countries. ‘ We must have the sons of the soil,’ was 
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the eloquent expression of a pious and distinguished Prelate, when 
ing of the clergy most fit to assist him in diffusing religious know 
over his newly formed Diocese. On the first conversion indeed of an 
people to Christianity, the appearance of strangers, who have come from 
afar to communicate this blessing, will doubtless serve to excite an in- 
terest, and to awaken attention to the heavenly message; but the interest 
so excited cannot be expected to be permanent, and when some progress 
has been made in the work of conversion, the new Christians will natu- 
rally look to find ministers in their countrymen, and will more readi 
receive the sacred truths, with more confidence will seek instruction and 
the comforts of Religion from those, who have grown up amongst them, 
and with whom they are united by the same language, the same national 
interests, feelings, character, by all, in short, which binds a man to 
those of his native land. Religion cannot be said to have taken deep 
root in any country, whose population does not afford persons competent 
to the ministerial office. 

“« For the accomplishment of this object by a Native Clergy, we trust 
tothe measures connected with the establishment of the Church in our 
Colonies, by which they who are born there may be educated and pre- 


‘pared to receive Holy Orders. In India certainly, he whose comprehen- 


sive mind first presided over that Church, looked forward to the ordina- 
tion, not only of sons of Missionaries and other Europeans, but also to 
the ordination of Indians native Christians. These he regarded as the 
most effectual instruments in the work of conversion—because the pe 
liarity of habits and of customs among that people, of language, of turn 
of thought aud expression, render the native teacher the most competent, 
if not the only competent, person to cope with all the prejudices and 
feeling of bis countrymen. Iam not unmindful of St. Paul's earnest 
exhortations on this subject, and that the ministerial office is to be com- 
mitted to none but ‘ faithful men who may be able to teach others also.’ 
Yet such we may hope will be found among the native Christians of India, 
and that He, whose compassion was ever touched with the spiritual 
wants of the multitude, when looking down on these extensive fields, He 


may, in His own time, judge them ripe for the work, will raise up from 
the midst of them labourers fit to be sent forth into His harvest.” 


A bishop of Calcutta, prepared to act upon these principles, 
cannot fail of being supported, both in this country and in his 
own diocese, by those who have paid the most attention to the 
means of evangelizing India, and his perseverance in the excellent 
plans which were chalked out by his predecessors, will soon place 
the church of Hindostan in a very different | mae from that 

e 


which is anticipated by timid friends, or is desired by liberal 
enemies and rival sects. 
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AN ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


STATE OF THE SCHOOLS 


IN THE 


ISLAND OF NEWFOUNDLAND, 


ESTABLISHED OR ASSISTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGA- 
TION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


1827. 


Tae Bisnop or Lonvon having stated at the Board, in April last, that 
it had been represented to him, “‘ that at the time when the Newfound- 
land School Society commenced their operations, there was only one 
free-school in the island, which had been founded by Lord Gambier, and 
that the schools under the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts were so ineffective as to be only nominal ;” and it ap- 
pearing that statements had been industriously circulated that the edu- 
cation of the poor in the Island of Newfoundland had been grossly neg- 
lected by this Society ; the Board “ requested the Bishop of Nova Scotia 
to direct his attention to the state of the schools in Newfoundland and 
the reports which had reached this country of their utter inefficiency.” 

In consequence of this application, the following interesting Letter has 
been received from the Bishop by the Secretary :— 


Letter from the Bishop of Nova Scotia to the Secretary of the Society, &c. 


Halifax, Sept. 14, 1897. 
Reverenp Sir,—I embrace the earliest opportunity, since niy return 


to this place, to give you such particulars relative to the schools in New- 
foundland as I was able to collect, during my recent visitation of that 
island. 

At St. John’s, as you are already informed, there is an excellent free- 
school, the master of which, Mr. Beacon, educated entirely in that 
school, is now here, and promises to be a very efficient Madras master, 
I brought him with me in his Majesty's ship Alligator, upon an under- 
taking that all his expenses should be paid; and as the Society were 
anxious for the establishment of a competent central school in New- 
foundland, and this was the only feasible mode of obtaining it, I hope 
the Board will approve of my having drawn upon them for the amount 
of those expenses, £20. I should also recommend that some addition 
be made to Mr. Beavon’s salary ; and that a small salary be granted to 
the mistress of the girls’ school, as soon as both are in successful opera- 
tion as National Schools, The usual attendance of boys at Mr. Beacon’s 
school is from 100 to 120. The girls under Miss Rennell are from 70 to 
80 in number. There is a more numerous attendance of children at the 
Orphan Asylum, chiefly Roman Catholics, The Newfoundland Society's 
School here, whose building has cost more than £700, is indifferently 
attended. On one day when I visited it, there were only fifteen boys and 
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eleven girls present. The average attendance is unknown to me; I was 


afraid of mortifying the master, who is a respectable man, if I asked for 
his return. 


CONCEPTION BAY. 


At Harbour Grace there has been a daily school for many years, as- 
sisted by the Society. Eight free scholars are admittedjin cosequen ce 
of a small allowance from government. The schoolmaster, Mr. Bray, 
reads the service when the Missionary, Mr. Burt, is absent, as he is 
of every Sunday at Carboneer. It has been made known to Mr. Burt, 
that the Society will expect the schoolmaster, whom they assist, to take 
poor children recommended by the Missionary, and to exert himself in the 
charge of a Sunday-school. Mr. Bray is a competent schoolmaster, and 
teaches children of respectable families in St. John’s, who board with 
him. The attendance at the Newfoundland Society’s school here, during 
a week in June, varied from twenty-two to forty boys, and from thirty- 
five to fifty-one girls, by the return of the master, which I have. 

At Carboneer, three miles from Harbour Grace, the Society assist a 
school taught by W. Loader, who reads to the congregation (but is not 
very well qualified for either office). He receives any scholars recom- 
mended by the Missionary. At present his greatest number of daily 
scholars is twenty-nine; his Sunday scholars, thirty-two boys, twenty- 
six girls. ‘The Newfoundland Society's school at this place was at- 
tended, during a week in June, by thirty to thirty-eight boys, and 
twenty-nine to thirty-seven girls. 

Island Cove and Bread and Cheese Cove are within a mile of each 
other. Here the Society assist a competent and respectable master, Mr. 
Wills. He has a daily-school at Island Cove, im a Sunday-school at 
both rege and reads every Sunday in both. I have not the exact num- 
ber of his daily-scholars, but it must be small, from the nature of the 
place. His Sunday-schcols consist of fifty-six boys and twenty-one 
girls, As he is much respected he is well attended as a reader every 

unday. ‘ 

The Newfoundland Society have no schools in Conception Bay, ex- 
cept at Harbour Grace and Carboneer. 

At Bay Roberts the Society's schoolmaster, Mr. Williams, is aged, and 
not very efficient. He generally teaches a small daily school. His 
Sunday-school consists of thirty-eight boys and thirty-three girls. His 
reading is tolerably well attended. 

At Baremeed, the Society's schoolmaster, Mr. Sarrell, taught a daily 
school until the last year, but he is now engaged in business, and ano- 
ther person must be found. His Sunday-school has thirty-one boys and 

twenty-seven girls. His reading is not very much attended.* 

At Ship Cove a school is very desirable, which would also accommo- 
date Port de Grave. A Sunday-school is taught gratuitously by a very 
respectable person, Mr. Furneaux, assisted by others of his own family, 


* The Bishop here, and in other places, refers to the fact, that in many cases, from 
necessity, the Society are obliged to employ their schoolmasters to read divine service 
in the school rooms on Sundays, where the presence of a clergyman cannot be obtained. 
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and he reads to the congregation, This important neighbourhood will 
now be under the care of the Rev. Mr. Blackman. 

Brigus is a beautiful settlement chiefly occupied by Methodists, The 
Society's schoolmaster, Mr. Meaden, is respectable and well qualified. 
He has more than forty daily scholars, and will receive any number 
recommended by the Missionary. He reads to a small congregation, 
whom he assembles every Sunday at Salmon Cove, three miles and a half 
distant, where his Sunday-school is attended by eighteen boys and ten 


At Emanuel's, on the south shore, Mr. Richard Parmiter teaches a_ 
Sunday-school gratuitously, containing thirty-three boys and sixteen 
girls, and also reads to the people. Mr. Burt is anxious he should receive 
the Society's allowance, in which case he could be made much more use- 
ful, and would teach a daily school. He is not as well qualified as might 
be desired, but it is not likely that any person more fit than he can be 
found for this remote situation, until better provision than can be had 
at present is obtained. ; 

t Cupid's there is a large Sunday-school, entirely managed by 
Methodists. 
‘At Bay Verd some provision for instruction is very desirable, but 
most of the people are dispersed through the forest in the winter, 


TRINITY BAY. 


At Trinity there has been no regular school under the Society's pa- 
tronage, nor any sufficient school—which is a very remarkable circum- 
stance, considering the appearance of the place—until the Newfoundland 
Society established a very good one, under a well-qualified master, who 
was attended during one week in June, of which I have the return, by 
sixty-eight to eighty-three boys and girls, mixed together in consequence 
of the ill health of the schoolmistress, who was obliged to retire. 

At Bonaventura, a daily school has been assisted by the Society for ten 
years. The present master, Mr, Thompson, is not very efficient, though 
well disposed, and it might be difficult to procure a better for such 
a situation. His Sunday-school is more regularly attended, and he 
always reads on that day. He is ready to attend to every direction from 
the Missionary. The number of his scholars has not been returned 
to me. 

At Silly Cove, a regular day-school has“ been taught since the year 
1777, by John Thomas, and the effect of this venerable man’s labours is 
distinctly visible for many miles around him. The most of his scholars, 
at all times, were free, or nearly so. He is now unable to teach or to 
read to the people, and I have already earnestly recommended that this 
excellent old servant may be allowed to receive his salary from the 
Society, as a pension, for the little time he can remain, and that the 
Missionary be authorized to appoint another schoolmaster, with the 
usual allowance. 

At Grates Cove, a daily schoolmaster has been assisted by the Society: 
John Hoskins has been appointed lately, and promises well. A school- 
room has been erected, and a church is also here. The schoolmaster 
reads on Sunday, and has a good Sunday-school. 
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Several other schools are greatly wanted in this bay, as will be repre- 
sented in due time. 


BONAVISTA BAY. 


At Bonavista a daily school, assisted by the Society, was taught for 
many years by Mr. Gayler, a most exemplary person, but with moderate 
attainments. It was in a great measure free, but has been 
destroyed by the Newfoundland Society school, which is more 
taught, and, by a weekly report in May last, had from forty-six to forty. 
eight boys, and from thirty-six to forty-two girls. Mr. Gayler bas a Sun. 
day-school, and, in the absence of the Archdeacon, reads three times a-day, 

At Salvage there is a very fair daily school, except in the busiest = 
of the fishing season. It is assisted by the Society, and has many chil- 
dren, who pay nothing. The master, Mr. Sheldon, has had charge of it 
five years, with visible good effect. He reads on Sunday, and has 
a good Sunday-school. 

At Green's Pond, the Society’s schoolmaster, Mr. Whalley, has a daily 
school, attended by forty to fifty children, many of whom are free. This 
place has particular attention at present from Archdeacon Costar, and 
every thing connected with the church and school is likely to be greatly 
improved. 

King’s Cove should have been named immediately after Bonavista, 
The schoolmaster here is assisted by the Society. His qualifications are 
very moderate, but his character is respectable. He reads on Sunday to — 
a few persons, and regularly teaches on that day. 

At Fogo Island, Mr. James Bell, assisted by the Society, has no daily 
school, but teaches remarkably well on Sunday, and reads with great 

ropriety to a respectable congregation. A daily school is much wanted 
ere, 


Of Change Island | can say nothing from my own view, but I believe 
Mr. Oak only teaches on Sunday. 

At Toulinguet there is great need of a respectable daily school. The 
one gama is taught by the Missionary, who has sometimes had 100 
scholars. 

At Exploits, Burnt Island, 1 engaged the services of Mr. William 
Mosidell, a respectable and competent person, to teach a daily and Sua- 
day school, and read to the congregation, and have recommended bit 
for the Society's salary. 

At Burin, in Placentia Bay, a daily school was taught for many years 
by Mr. Tulk, the Society's schoolmaster, who has lately moved to St 
Lawrence, not very far from thence. He reads on Sunday, but is in- 
firm. He seldom received more than a quintal of fish, worth ten shil- 
lings, for each scholar. Several efficient schools are much wanted i0 
the southern parts of the island, which have been greatly and deplorably 
neglected.* 

Petty Harbour, twelve miles from St. John’s, is the only remaining 
place where the Newfoundland School Society have a master and mis 
tress. They are respectable. A handsome building was in good pro- 


* The Society has not at present any schools established in this part of the island, 
nearly all the inhabitants being Roman Catholics, 
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when I visited the place, in July, and I was particularly pleased 
with the whole management. In the as week the attendance 
was from twenty to twenty-one boys, and from twenty-seven to thirty- 
one girls. There is no other school in the place, nor is any other required. 
Here it may be right to remark that the conduct of the Society's 
Missionaries towards these schools (which were avowedly established 
upon the alleged insufficiency of the Society's Missionaries and School- 
masters) has been judicious and kind; they have assisted their useful- 
ness by their own countenance and visits to the schools; and it is due 
to the teachers to say, that their conduct has been exemplary, and their 
attendance upon the church and the sacrament regular. Nor am I 
aware of any objection to them, except their expense, the injudicious 
style of some of their reports, which appear ridiculous to those who are 
on the spot, and the attempt to establish a school at St. John’s, which is 
not wanted there. 
I have the honour to be, 
Reverend Sir, 
With great esteem, 
our faithful Servant, 


Rey. A. Hamitron. JOHN NOVA SCOTIA. 


P.S. At Ferryland there never was a good school; at present there 
is none but a woman's school. At Heart's Content and New Harbour, 
the schoolmasters are only readers. The same, I believe, may be said of 
Mr. Gent and Mr. Wiseman, in Trinity Bay. I could not call at Bird 
Island Cove and Morton's Harbour, but the schoolmasters there only 
teach on Sundays, as I believe, and read. 


Thus it appears from the above document, that there are no less” 
than fifteen aKily schools, admitting a larger or smaller number of free 
scholars ; nine Sunday-schools, which there is reason to believe are open 
to the children of the poor generally ; and four readers, in places where 
it has not been found practicable to establish a school of any kind, either 
from the want of a person qualified fog and willing to undertake the 
work of education, or the distances of the children from any central 
situation, where they might be collected for the purpose of education, 

The Society are desirous also of calling the attention of the public 
to the following Extracts from a Lettér addressed to the Board by 
Archdeacon Costar, who has himself for several years been an eye-wit- 
ness of the good effects produced, and to whose worth and many ad- 
mirable qualifications His Sacdigny Sir Thomas Cochran, the Governor 
of the Island, has borne the most unequivocal testimony: the Letter is 
dated Bonavista, Newfoundland, July 21st, 1827. 

“* Some how or other we must have done our part in the work of 
education, else, how, I would ask, were the young people in many parts 
of this country brought to that degree of knowledge and civilization, 
which it is undeniable they had attained ? 

“TI allow, indeed, that it was chiefly by means of Sunday-schools, 
that we had been serviceable to the children of the poor. Such schools 
were numerous in our missions; and though the system of instruction 
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pursued in most of them was very indifferent, and the teachers not 
capable as we could have wished, great good indeed was done by them, 
In some cases I have been surprised to see so much effected with so little 
means. In them, by Sunday instruction alone, many are the children 
who have learned to read and to pray, besides being regularly catechized, 
and brought to public worship; of which, but for the teachers of those 
schools, they would have known nothing. 

** Anxious, as I am, that the system should be improved, and the 
teachers rendered more capable and useful in their two capacities, | 
hesitate not to affirm, that both the system and the men are quite equal 
to what could reasonably be expected under the circumstances ; and that 
seldom, indeed, if I mistake not, is the sum of 325/. expended by a cha- 
ritable society to better purpose. 

** I do not fear but that inquiry will amply confirm this affirmation.” 

The public should be aware that one great reason why the schools in 
the island are not, and cannot be, so efficient as schools in England, is 
to be found in the peculiar habits and occupations of the population, 
which is during great part of the year either Reaenad in the woods, or 
engaged in the fisheries, so that a regular attendance of the children 
cannot be secured, except perhaps in St. John’s, and one or two other 
places. It is certain that it would be desirable to obtain the services of 
a greater number, and a superior order of schoolmasters ; but before this 
can be done, the Society must be enabled to offer bigher salaries, which 
in the present state of its funds it cannot do. The Society, however, 
has not failed, on proper occasions, to represent the wants of the island 
in this particular to his Majesty’s government, and it will most readily 
employ, for this benevolent purpose, any additional means which may be 
placed at its disposal, either the paternal care of his Majesty's govern- 
ment, or by the bounty of individuals. 

(Signed) ANTHONY HAMILTON, 


Nov. 23, 1827. SECRETARY. 


NOTE. 


We are requested by the Two Gentlemen who circulated the proposal, alluded to in the 
last Number of the British Critic, p. $53, to reprint the Works of the late Mr. Veysie, to 
state that their object was to obtain honour to Mr. Veysie by publicly erecting a plain 
stone to his memory, and advautage to the Public by reprinting his Works uniformly. 
His executors and relations had no concern whatsoever in the undertaking, farther than 
the permission of the Copyright. And if there should have been any surplus, after 
the objects of the Subscription had been provided for, it was to have been given to the 
Fund for the Widows and Orphans of the Clergy in the Archdeaconry of Exeter. The 
Gentlemen are bound to avow, that their design was not abandoned for want of encou- 
ragement. They received a number of names amply sufficient to have justified them 
in denominating it a Public Work ; and they would not have shrunk from any addi- 
tional labour or expense in completing it. Private considerations alone, which delicacy 
forbad their mentioning, influenced them, when, by public advertisements in February, 


1820, they announced, with @ncere concern, that the undertaking, in which they had 
embarked with no small zeal, was given up. 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


Bishop thereof to the See of Carlisle. 


PREFERRED. 


The Right Reverend Father in God, Grorce Murray, D.D., late Brsnop of 
Sovor and Man, to the See of Rocuester, void by the translation of the late 


The Right Rev. Father in God, Cuarres Ricuarp Sumner, D.D., late Bisnor of 
Luanparr, to the Ser of Wincuester, void by the death of the late Bishop. 
The Very Reverend Epwarp Corteston, D.D., Dean of Chester and Provost of 
Oriel College, Oxford, to the See of Luanparr and Deanery of St. Paul’s, void 
by the translation of the late Bishop and Dean thereof to the See of Winchester. 
The Reverend Wittram Warp, D.D., Rector of Great Horkesley, Essex, and 
Prebendary of Salisbury, to the See of Sopor and Man, void by the translation 

of the late Bishop thereof to the See of Rochester. 


estminster 


J. Webber, B.D. 


Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 

Canterbury, 

SwingGtld, Kent E. A. Brydges . {Sir E, Brydges, Bart. 

Bork, 
Bridgeford, East, R. . | Notts. R. W. Hutchins ; Col. Outoed. 
Mire, wae Ralph Maude Sir G. Armitage, Bt. 
nsall, V. and tev. J. Webber, as 

Osbaldwie, York Charles Ingle | "pra," of Strensall. 
ithby, P. C. with . 

Cropwell Butler, Rr} Notts. Edward Palling |John Masters, Esq. 
Waghen, . . . | York G. Dixon the Cath. 
. ean of Ripon, as 
Wistow, V. York T. Allanson Preb. of W 

London, 

ond East, V. . . .| Essex . . | W. Streatfield Bishop of London. 
rebend of Tothenhall 

in the Cath. Church Middlesex . | C. E. J. Dering | Bishop of London. 
Warley, Great, R. . Essex Hast. Robinson . |St. John’s Coll.Camb. 
A Prebend in the Col- T. M. Sutton, 

legiate Church of >| Middlesex . } late Chap. to > |The King. 

estminster . , Ho. of Com, 

 plargaret’s, R. } | Middlesex . 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron, 
Durham. 
Chillingham, V. . .{| Northumb. | John Sandford . | Bishop of Durham, 
Durham, St. Durham. | W.S. Gilly |Dn.& Ch. of Durham 


Norham, 
South Shields, St. 

Hild, P. C. 


Winchester, 
Farnborough, R. 


A Minor Canonry in 
the Cathedral . . 
A Prebendal Stall in 
the Cathedral 
Precentor of the Cath, 
Warnborough 
Whitchurch, C. 
Winnall, R. 
Worldham, W est, P.C. 


St. Asaph. 
Llanmerewig, R. 


Bangor. 


Ceidio, P.C. 
Criccieth, R. with 
Lanfihangel y Pen- 
nant 
Liandegai, 
Liandrygarne, P. C. 
with Bodwrog, P. C. 
Liangelynin, R. 
Towyn, V. . 


Bath and Wells. 


Archdeaconry of 
Taunton and Pre- t 
bend of Milverton 

Dowlish Wake, R. & 
Dowlish West, R. . 

Kingsweston, R. 


Midsummer Norton, V. 


Stoke, St. Gregory, P.C. 
White Stanton, R, 


Durham W.N. Darnell . 
Durham. | W. Maughan 
Hants C.N.H.Sumner ; 
IIants — Harrison . 
Hants Cha. Richards 
Hants Thomas Watkins 
Hants T. Rennell, D.D. 
Hants H. J.Oxenham . 
Hants — Taylor 

Hants John ister 
Montgomery | J. Parker . 


Carnarvon . 


Merioneth 


Carnarvon . 


Carnarvon . 


Anglesea 


Merioneth . 
Merioneth . 


Somerset 


Somerset 
Somerset 
Somerset 


Somerset 
Somerset 


W. Ellis . 
J. Jones . 


E. Jones . 
J. Hughes . 
J.P. J. Parry 


Anth. Hamilton 


Hugh Speke . 
Edward Harbin 
A. Asg. Colvile 


Charles Scott . 
W.T. Elton - 


Dn. & Ch. of Durham. 


|Dn.& Ch. of Durham, 


Messrs. Greenwood, 
Cox & Hammersley. 


|Dn. & Ch. of Winton. 


The King, by Pren- 
gative. 


St. John’s Coll. Oxon. 
Bishop of Winchester. 


Bishop of St. Asaph. 


P. J. Parry, Esq 


Bishop af Bangor. 


. |Lady Penrh 


Princ. and “ellows 0 
Jesus Coll. Oxford. 


. IT. P. J. Parry, Esq 
J. M. Edwards . 


Lord Chancellor. 


Bp. of Bath & Wels 


Wm. Speke, Esq, 


W. Dickinson, Esq. MP 
Dean and Chapter 
Christ Church, 
Rev. W. R. Coker, * 
V. of North Curty- 


. |J. Elton, Esq. 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Bristol, 
Witchampton, R. . Dorset . Charles King . |Mrs. King. 
Chester. 
Chester, St. . e Chester . Wm. Harrison . |Dn. & Ch. of Chester. 
Coddrington, R Chester . G. B. Blomfield }Dn.& Ch, of Chester. 
Dodleston, R. Chester . Archd. Wrangham]Dn. & Ch. of Chester. 
Gosforth, R. Cumberland | J. L. Senhouse . |Mrs. W. Senhouse. 
Handley, R. Chester . J. Eaton |Dn.& Ch. of Chester. 
Neston, V’ Chester . Unwin Clarke . |Dn.& Ch. of Chester. 
Chichester. 
Chichester,St.Pancras,R} Sussex . Edwin Jacob . |Rev, George Bliss. 
Hoathby, East . Sussex . E. Langdale . Earl of Abergavenny. 
St. Dabid’s, 
Aberyscir, V. Brecon . . | David Jones. {Viscount Ashbrook. 
Clyddy, V. Pembroke . | D.T. Thomas. [Bishop of St. David's. 
Cwmyoy, V. Monmouth | P. J. Lewis . Earl of Oxford. 
Ewyas Harold, Hereford W. Bowen Rev. Dr. Trenchard. 
letierston, R. Pembroke . | George Harries . |The King. 
Cardigan . | E. Evans . [Bishop of St. David's. 
Prebend in Cath. Church E. Griffith . | Bishop of St. David's, 
Coton, R. , Cambridge | Rusby, S.S.. . {Cath. Hall, Camb. 
€reter, 
Bishop's Taunton, V.. | Devon . . | J. Landon . |Dean of Exeter. 
Chagford, R. .. .| Devon . .| W. Hames 
Hon. Lord |Right Hon. Viscount 
Dittisham, R. . Devon . ; F. C. Kerr : Valletort. 
Exeter, St. Martin, R. | Devon . Cosseral, G. P. . |Dn. & Ch. of Exeter. 
Lidford, R. . . . Devon . Bidlake Bray. 
*rov. and Fellows 
Sampford Courtenay, R.| Devon . . | R. B. Byam .} King’s Coll. Camb. 
Hereford, 
Longdon, P. C. Salop E. Homfray . . |R. of Pontesbury. 
Lich.¢ Coventry. 
Newport, P.C.. . .| Salop W. Sandford {Lord Chancellor. 
and a hbishop of 
Canon Residentiary . « | J. Lonsdale 
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240 State of the Dioceses —PREFERMENTS. 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron, 
Lincoln, 
Beachampton, R. . Bucks J. F. Squire . . |Caius Coll. Camb, 
Prebendary of Cor 
Corringham, V Lincoln . E, M. Hall ringham in Ch. of 
G.W. Brooks |Eat! of Buck 
Kirby-on-Baine, R. ~ {| Lincoln. Thomas Best . |The Lord Chancellor, 
Sothby . . . . +] Lincoln. J.B. Smith .  . |The Lord Chancellor. 
Yardley Herts Alexander Dallas |Dn.& Ch. of St. Paul's 
Llandatt, 
Tintern Parva, R. . Monmouth | John Mais E. Davies, Esq. 
Morwich. 
Dereham, East, R. Norfolk . F. H. Wollaston |On his own Petition. 
Gaywood, R. Norfolk . Thomas Hulton |W. Bagge, Esq. 
Orford, 
ean an apter 
Cowley, P. C. Oxford . John Shuldham } Christ Church. 
Rector, Fellows and 
Newington, South, V. . | Oxford . Sid. W.Corish} Scholars of Exeter 
College. 
Pres. and Fellows 
Oxford . H. Payne St. John’s College 
ord, St. Mary Mag- Dean and Chapter 
Oxford . C. C. Clarke Christ Church. 
Peterborough. 
Casterton, Great, R. 
end Pickworth, R°¢ Rutland H. Atiay . 
Pinckney, P.C.| Northampton | Jos. Dornford Or jel College, 
Timwell, R. . Rutland Charles Arnold . | Marquis of Exeter. 
Rochester, 
Prebend inCath.Church| Kent . . | John Griffith |Lord Chancellor. 
1 The King by the Lord 
Trottescliffe, R. Kent E. S, Shepherd Chancellor, by Pre- 
rogative. 
Salisbury, 
Bradley, North, and r. Warden and Fellows 
Southwicke, V. Wilts Harry Lee . . ; of Winchester. 
oy Worcester . | Henry Faulkner Dean and Chapter 
Shipston-upon-Stour, 
R. with the Chapel Worcester . Dn. & Ch. of Worces 


of Tidmington . 


William Evans ; 


ter, for this turn. 


* To hold by Dispensation with Great Ponton, R., Diocese of Lincoln. 


State of the Dioceses—ORDINATIONS. 


LECTURESHIPS. 
W. F. Hook, to St. Philip’s, Birming- 


ham. 
Bartley Lee, to All Saints’, Huntingdon. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Francis Swanton, to St. Mary’s College, 
near Winchester. 

J. E. N. Molesworth, to the Earl of 
Guildford. 

T. E. Colston, to Lord Kilmaine. 

E. James, C. Boyle, and Alexander 
Dallas, to the Lord Bishop of Wihchester. 

Sydney Gedge, to the Earl of Errol. 

enry Harvey and Edward Coleridge, 

to H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


H. Price, at Bangor; Patrons the Go- 
vernors. 


Geo. Messenger, at Somerton ; Patrons, 
the Trustees, 


Thomas Arnold, A. M. late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, to the Head-Mas- 
tership of Rugby, in July next; Patrons, 
the Trustees. 


The Rev. Mr, Barnes is appointed 
Minister of the New Charch, Suffolk 
Square, Cheltenham, which will be shortly 
completed, 

The Lord Bishop of Waterford has 
been pleased to present the Rev. Henry 
F. Williams, to the Vicarages of Ardmire 
and Ballymacart, in the Diocese of Lis- 
wore, vacant by the death of the Rev. 


age of Kilmolash, in the same Diocese, 
which the Rev. Mr. Williams resigned ; 
and has also presented the Hon. and Rev. 
George Bourke to the Rectory of Ard- 
mire and Precentorship of the Cathedral 
of Lismore, in room of the said Rev. P, 
M. Carew, deceased. 

The Rev. Thomas Falkiner, to be Pre- 
centor of Killaloe; and Rev. Hen, Allen, 


Ponsonby M. Carew; and has also pre- —Precentor of Kilfenora, 
sented the Rev. R. Ryland to the Vicar- 
ORDAINED. 
DURHAM. WINCHESTER, 


By the Lord Bishop, on Sunday; Octo- 
ber 14, 


DEACONS, 
George Otter, B. A. Jesus College, 
e. 
ohn Cartwright, B. A. Christ College, 
Cambridge. 
PRIESTS. 


John Reed, B. A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Alfred John Sandilands, Trinity Col- 

e, Cambridge. 

Wm. Ashley Shute, B. A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

NO. V.—JAN. 1828. 


On Sunday, November 25, in the 
Chapel of Winchester College. 


DEACONS, 


John Hughes, B. A. Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John Scott, B. A. St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. 

Charles Meysey Wigby, B. A. Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Baldwin Francis Leighton, B.A, Christ 
Church, Oxford, 


PRIESTS. 


Rev. William Frederick Powell, B, A. 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
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Rev. John Buchanan, B, A. Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


Rev. Francis Leighton, B. A. Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 


BATH AND WELLS. 


By the Lord Bishop, on Sunday, Octo- 
ber, 14. 


DEACONS, 


George Gordden, B. A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas Marriott, B. A. Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

Waldron Whitter, B. A. St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

John Barker, B. A. Downing College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas Stevenson, B. A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Edward Ward, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


Charles Mark Barne, B.A. Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge. 

Charles Scott, B.A. St. Jolin's College, 
Cambridge. 

Hugh Speke, B.A. Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

ELY. 

By the Lord Bishop, on Sunday, No- 

vember 4. 
DEACONS. 


Connop Thirlwall, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Geo. Hamilton, B, A. Fellow of King’s 
College. 

Geo. Cheere, B. A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

William Smith Dear, B. A. Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

Henry Chicheley Michell, 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 


B. A. 
By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of Chichester, 


PRIESTS. 


Wr. Blackstone Rennell, M.A. Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge. 

William Hill Tucker, B. A. Fellow of 
King’s College. 

Samuel Stones Busby, M. A, Fellow of 
Catherine Hall. 

Robert Willis, B. A. Fellow of Caius 
College. 

John Birkett, M.A. Fellow of St. John's 
College. 

John Howard Marsden, B. A. Fellow 
of St. John’s College. 


State of the Dioceses —ORDINATIONS, 


John Graham, B. A. Fellow of Queeg 
College. 

Wm. Leonard Suitaby, B.A. St. John’s 
College. 
Henry Cleveland, B.A. St. John's Col. 
ege. 

“Sanderson Tennant, M. A. Trinity Col. 
ege. 
Wm. Ford, M. A. Magdalen College, 
H. Alexander Small, L. Down. 
ing College. 
By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of Lincoln, 


EXETER. 


By the Lord Bishop, on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 28. 
DEACONS. 


Joseph Edyvean Commins, B. A, Ca- 
therine Hall, Cambridge. 
John Theoph. Desbrisay, B. A. Caius 
College, Cambridge. ; 
William Andrew Row, B. A. Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

Charles William Woodley, B, A. &. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Abraham Thomas Rogers Vicary, BA. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


PRIEST. 


Rev. William Chare, B.A. Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge. 


SALISBURY. 
By the Lord Bishop, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 23. 
DEACONS, 


Septimus Bellas, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Thomas Penruddocke, B. A. Wadbam 
College, Oxford. 

Robert Kilvert, B. A. Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

John Hooper, B. A. Queen's College, 
Oxford. 

Jobn Henry Arnold Walsh, B.A. Hal- 
liol College, Oxford. 

Francis Henchman Buckerfield, B. A. 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Jobn Noble, B. A. Sidney Sussex Col 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Clarke Russell, B. A, St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

Joseph Medilicott, B. A. Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Thomas Pope, B. A. Trinity Colleg®, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Frederick Dobson, B. A. Merton Cob 

lege, Oxford. 
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State of the Dioceses—ORrpDINATIONS. 


William Barrett, M. A. Magdalen Col- 


, Oxford. 

oboe George Patrick Atwood, B.A. 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Anthony Lewis Lambert, B. A, Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Edward Beauchamp St. John, B.A. 
Alban Hall, Oxford, 

Edward Sneyd, B. A. Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

William Start, M. A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


NORWICH. 


By the Lord Bishop, on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 7. 
DEACONS. 


E. Ashmore, S.C. L. Christ College, 
Cambridge. 

A. Browne, B. A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

W. Colville, B. A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

J.Corke, B.A. Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

E. R. Edgar, B. A. Downing College, 
Cambridge. 

W. Goodwin, B. A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

E. Vinall, B. A. Catherine Hall, Cam- 


bridge. 
a Wiggett, B. A. Exeter College, Ox- 
E. Townley, St. Bee’s College, Cum- 


PRIESTS. 


H. Bawtree, B, A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
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William Browne, B. A, Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 
E. Cole, B. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


W. Crick, B. A. Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 
T. Currie, B. A. Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 
R. Foster, B. A. St. John’s College, 
R. B. Grange, B.A. St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 
R. Jeckell, B, A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
J. Leatherdale, B. A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. : 
E. Lindsell, B. A. Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 
T. T. More, B. A. Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. 
E. M. Senkler, M, A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 
W. Steggall, B.A. Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 
West, B.A. Christ College, Cam- 
ridge. 
J. F. Benjafield, B. A. Trinity College, 
Oxford. 
S. R. Capell, M. A. Wadham College, 
Oxford. 
J. Day, B. A. Exeter College, Oxford. 
C. J. Gooch, B. A. Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. 
J. Landon, S.C. L. Worcester College, 
Oxford. 
R. A; Pardon, B. A. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
E. A. Scott, B. A. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
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DECEASED. 


On Thursday, the 15th of November, at Kingston Hall, Dorsetshire, in the 77) 
r of his age, the Right Reverend Grorcr Prery 
Lord Bishop of Wincuesrer, and Prelate of the Order of the Garter. 


State of the Dioceses.— Deaths. 


MAN Tomine, D,D, 


Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Canterbury, 
Kent Wm. Cornwallis |Archb. of Canterbury. 

Work, 
Cromwell, R. Notts. C, Fynes Clinton | Duke of Newcastle. 
York T. Pullan . . |V. of Leeds, 
arborough, V. and ms E. Thompson, Esq. 
London, 
Romford, V. Essex W. Everett Warden and Feid 


St. George, Bloomsb. R. 

St. Marg. Westm. R. 
Preb. of Westminster § 

Waltham, Little, R. 


Durham, 
Chillingham, V. 


Winchester. 


Precentor and Senior 
Minor Canon of . 
Cathedral Church 

Winnall, R. 


Bath and ‘welts. 


Archdeac. of Taunton, 
Can. Resid. of wall 

Bawdrip, R. . 

Dowlish, West, R. ‘& 
Dowlish W ake, R. 


Bristol. 


Ilinton Martel, R. . 
Tarrant Rawston, R. . 
Witchampton, R. . 


Carlisle. 


Aicton, R. 
Lowther, R. . 


Middlesex . | 


Middlesex . 


Essex 


Northumb. . 


Hants 


Ilants 


Somerset 
Somerset 
Somerset 


Dorset . 
Dorset . 
Dorset . 


Westmorel. 


- | John Hopkins 


. | Godfrey Bird 


T. Willis, D.C. L. 
C. F. Clinton 


A.Thomas,LL.D. 


W. B. Gattel 


Geo. Trevelyan ; 


W.S. Knott . 
Sept. Collinson, 


Hugh Pugh . 
R. Bartholomew 
C. Edmund King 


J.Satterthwaite, 


D.D. 


New Coll. Oxford. 
Lord Chancellor. 
D. & C. Westminster. 


The King. 
. |J. Bird, Esq. 


Bishop of Durham. 


. |Bishop of Winchester 
. |Bishop of Winchestet 


Bishop of Bath ant 
Wells. 


. [Rev. S. Simmonds. 


William Speke, Esq: 


. |Earl of Shaftesbury. 


R. Gundrey, Esq. 
Mrs. King. 


Earl of Lonsdale. 


| 


State of the Dioceses.— Deaths 


Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Chichester. 
Amport, V. and 
Canon Residentiary in >| Hants. . Geo. Marwood . |D. & C. of Chichester. 
Cathedral Church 
M Fell. of 
Graveley, R. Cambridge |W.Coppard,DD. } 
€ron, | 
Dittisham, R. Devon . R.S. Hutchings 
Lidford, R. . Devon . W. F. Mitchell . King. 
St. Martin, R. Exete Devon . J. B. May . |Dn. & Ch. of Exeter. 
Gloucester, 
Lich.t Coventry, 
Can. Resid. of Lich. & . ; Archbishop of Canter- 
Archd. of Coventry §| Varwick C. Buckeridge bury’s option. 
. Lincoln, 
Beachampton, R. . Duke of Buckingham. 
R. Bucks Sir G.Lee;Bart. Marq. of Salisbury. 
ody, V. with 
Horkstow, V. and §| Lincoln Yarborough. 
frimoldby, R. . .| Lincoln . 
rmsby, Little, V.and . Nelthor . 
Heston, North, V. . Lincoln. . | G. Maddison . ; WwW. Hornby 
untingdon, St.Ma 
R. & St. Benet, Hunts . Wm. Panchon 
, r. Morris, and Mr. 
and Wood Walton, R.| Hunts. Jackson, alternately. 
Preb. Asgarby . Lincoln . T. Willis, D.C.L. |Bishop of Lincoln. 
Llandaff. 
Colenna . Glamorg. Evan Prichard . 
Porwich. 
Needham, P. C. Suffolk . . | C. Lawson 
Rochester, 
b. in 
of Rochestes | Kent T. Willis, D.C.L. |Lord Chancellor. 
Wateringbury, V. . . | Kent T. Willis, D.C.L. |D. & C. of Rochester. 
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246 State of the Dioceses.— Deaths. 
| 
Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
St. Asaph. 
Lianmerewig, R. . Montgomery | L. Davies . . Bishop of St. Asaph 
St. David's, 
Cwmyoy, V. Monmouth. | W. Morgan - Earl of Oxford. 
Salisbury. | 
Froxfield, V. . | Wilts Lewis Evans . |D.& Can. of Windsor. 
Purton, V. 7 J. Bower, M. A. | Bishop of Salisbury. 
Wanborough, V. . . | Wilts John Hopkins . | Dn. & Ch. of Winton. 
Wellingford, St. Pe- ) , Incumb. of Welling. 
ter's, C. mec ‘ Berks W. T. Garnett ford. 
Beoley, V. Worcester . | Tho. Cormouls . /Thos. Holmes, Esq. 
Shipston-on-Stour, V. .| Worcester . | J. Jones, D.D. 
Castlemorton, P. C. Worcester . 


HenryFothergill ‘Ch. to Longdon. 


The Rev. Edward Blagdon, youngest 
son of the late Edward Blagdon, Esq. 
of Northcote House, Devon. 

In the South-west part of Russia, 
the Rev. Arthur Young, of Bradfield 
Hall, Somersetshire, only son of the late 
celebrated agriculturist. 

The Rev. James Lambe, Senior Fel- 
low of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

The Rev. E. F. Roberts, Chaplain to 
Hi. M. ship Gloucester. 

At Rothley, near Leicester, the Rev. 
John Page Julian, B. A. of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

At Elmbridge, Worcestershire, the 
Rev. John Penrice, M.A. second son of 
the late George Penrice, Esq. 

At Newbiggen Hall, near Carlisle, 
the Rev. S. Bateman, M. A. 


The Rev. Mr. Knott, of Bawdrip, 


near Bridgewater. 
Rev. J. Hony, of Liskeard, Corm- 
wall. 

The Rev. Rob. Shepherd, of Firsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Bocking, the Rev. Wm. Jameson. 

At Chatteris, the Rev. J. Scott. 

At Lincombe Hill, the Rev. Wa. 
Bayley, B. A. late of Swindon, Wilts. 

At Winchester, the Rev. Wm. Henry 
Deverell. 

The Rev. John Stoddart, Head Mae 
ter of the Grammar School, Northamp 
ton, and for nine years Curate of All 
Saints and Abingdon 

Nov. 27, at Naples, the Rev. J. Burgess, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
formerly Rector of Hamworth, Middls. 


MARRIED. 


The Rev. William Hale, B. A. of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, to Sarah, eldest daugh- 
ter of W. Edwards, Esq Banker, Bristol. 

The Rev. John Wetherall, M. A. of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, to Louisa, 
only daughter of T. C. Rose, Esq. of 
Cransby Hall, Northamptonshire. 


The Rev. Thomas Robinson, M. A. 
Vicar of Milford, Hants, to Augusta D. 
Peers, of Wainsfrids, in the same county. 

The Rev. R. W. Hutchins, M.A. Feb 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford, © 


Eliza, youngest daughter of S. Marriott, 
Esq. of Brompton. 
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Clergymen Married. 


The Rev. Walter Augustus Shirley, 
M. A. Fellow of New College, Oxford, to 
Maria, only ees the me W. Wad- 

ington, Esq. of St. Remy, Normandy. 
Charles Motfatt, M. of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, to Mary, 
oungest daughter of H. B. 
bs of Styrrup, Nottinghamshire. 

he Rev. Walter Blunt, B. A. Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, to Marian, 
eldest daughter of William Pearce, Esq. 
of Weasenham Hall, Norfolk. 

The Rev. George C. Gorham, B. D. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to 
Jane, grand-daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Martyn, B. D. Regius Professor 
of Botany. 

The Rev. Henry Harding, M.A. Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, to the 
Right Hon. Lady Emily Fielding, sister 
of the Earl of Denbigh. 

The Rev. Sidney Gedge, M. A. Fellow 
of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, to Clara, 
eldest daughter of Mr, Deck, of Bury. 

The Rev. Charles Porter, M. A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Caius College, Cambridge, 
to Penelope, eldest daughter of the late R. 
Fleetwood, Esq. 

The Rev. Edward Tomson Bidwell, 
M. A. Rector of Orcheston St. Mary, 
Wilts, to Harriet, only daughter of the iate 
Richard Fowell, Esq. 

The Rev. W. St. Smyth, M. A. of 
Belfast, Domestic Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor, to Mary, 
second daughter of H. Mant, Esq. of 
Bath. 

The Rev. Henry Bourchier Wrey, of 
Holne Park, Devon, to Ellen Maria, only 
daughter of N, R. Toke, Esq. of Goding- 
ton, Kent. 

At Mildenhall, Wilts, the Rev. G, P. 
Buxton, to Rose, youngest daughter of 
the late Charles Shepherd, Esq. of Cob- 
ham, Surrey. 

The Rev. John Litton Crosbie, M.A. of 
Sydenham, Kent, to Jane, second daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas James Dent, Esq. 
of Canterbury. 

The Rev, J. Pemberton, Rector of Fox- 
earth, Essex, to Margaretta Cave, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. S. Raymond, of 
Walter Belchamp Hall, Bedfordshire. 

At Shepton Mallett, the Rev. B. Mill- 
man, to Mrs. Chappell, relict of John 
Chappell, Esq. 

The Rev. J. Brown, Rector of Fenny 
Beatley, Derbyshire, to Sarah, relict of 
the Rev. Henry Evans. 

The Rev. Fitzherbert Fuller, to Maria 
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Ursula, fourth daughter of the late Rev. 
Sir Robert Sheffield, Bart. 

At Rooss, Yorkshire, the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Duncombe, to Lucy Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. C. Sykes. 

The Rev. Dr. Matthew Allen, of High 
Beach, Essex, to Elizabeth Blane, daugh- 
ter of Dr. David Patterson, of Montrose, 

The Rev. H. R. Crewe, to Frances 
Caroline, eldest daughter of W. Jenny, 
Esq. of Bladon Wood, near Burton-on- 
Trent. 

At Mildenhall, the Rev. H, W. Bucke, 
to Clarissa, eldest daughter of the late 
Joseph Andrews, Esq. of that place. 

The Rev. J. H. Luxmore, 
son of the Bishop of St. Asaph, to Eliza- 
beth Bouverie, eldest daughter of the Hon, 
Philip aud Lady Lucy Pusey. 

The Rey. John Francis Cobb, of Sprat- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, to Caroline, young- 
est daughter of J. Chippendale, Esq. 

The Rev. E. G, Simcox, M.A. of Hart- 
orne, Staffordshire, to Millicent Charlotte, 
third daughter of J. Gesborne, Esq. 

The Rev. Richard Eaton, B.A. tor 
of Elsing, to Caroline Susan, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late J. Marcon, Esq. 

The Rev. R. Hutchins, B.D. Rector of 
East Bridgeford, Nottingham, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of S, Marriott, Esq. 

The Rev. Roger Hitchcock, of Haxon, 
Wilts, to Martha, third daughter of the 
‘ate Sir William Gibbons, Bart. of Stan- 
well Park, Middlesex. 

The Rev. Henry Collinson, of Castle 
Eden, to Miss Tathwell, daughter of the 
late Major Tathwell, of Stamford. 

The Rev. St. George Wil- 
liams, B. A. of Jesus College, Oxford, to 
Aune, only child of the late Thomas Jones, 
Esq. of Castellmai, Carnarvonshire. 

he Rev. William Hudson, Curate of 
Armathwaite, to Anne, daughter of the 
late M. Wilson, of Doppherby Hall. 

At Bath, the Rev. James Grasett, M.A. 
of University College, Oxford, to Anne, 
eldest denier of the late Rev. J. Phil- 
lipps, of Eaton House, Herefordshire. 

At Bathwick Church, the Rev. Richard 
William Kerly, M. A. to Eliza Swinerton, 
3d daughter of Captain T. 8, Dyer, R.N. 

The Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Helston, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of John Drake 
Pridham, Esq. 

The Rev. Thomas Cooke, M. A. Vicar 
of Brigstock with Stanion, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Hon. C, Finch. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE, 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Nov. 29. 
Rev. G. Masters, Magdalen Hall. 


DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Oct. 22. 
Jerome W. Knapp, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Oct, 22. 


Rev. Henry Jenkins, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 


Oct. 31. 


Rev. H. Hey Knight, Fellow of Queen’s 
College. 


Nov, 15. 
Rev. W. Wilson, Wadham College, 
Grand Compounder. 
Nov. 22. 


T. Gunston Calhoun, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 


George Masters, Magdalen Hall. 
Nov. 29. 
Rev. W. St. Andrew Vincent, Christ 
Charch, Grand Compounder. 
Dec. 6. 


William Spencer Phillipps, Trinity Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder. 
Joseph Smith, Trinity College. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL Law, 
Nov. 15. 
Rev. Charles Pilkington, Fellow of New 
College. 
Dee. 6. 
Llewelyn Lewellin, Principal of Lam- 
peter College, South Wales. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Oct. 10. 


; Rev. Thomas Moseley, St. Edmund 


Richard Latham, Fellow of Brasenose 
College. 


Rev. Robert Hussey, Student of Christ 
Church. 


Rev. Charles Langton, Trinity College. 


Oct. 22. 


Richard Hurrell Froude, Fellow of Oriel 
College. 


Oct. 25. 


Rev. R. Bathurst Greenlaw, Worcester 
College. 

Richard Gwillym, Brasenose College. 

Edward Higgins, Brasenose College. 

Philip Tresher, University College. 
. Rev. W. Hayward Cox, Scholar of 
Pembroke College. 

John Gunn, Exeter College. 

William Falconer, Exeter College. 


Rev. Walter Burton Leach, Wadham 
College. 


Oct. $1. 


3 Rev. Ralph Maude, Brasenose Col- 
ge. 

Thomas Gerard Leigh, Brasenose Col- 
lege. 

Rev. J. Temple Mansel, Student of 
Christ Church, 

Rev. Thomas Hope, University College. 

Algernon Grenfell, Scholar of Univer- 


sity College. 
ese . Chambré Stcel, Scholar of 
Jesus College. 


Rev. John Philip Sydenham, Exeter 
College. 


Nov. 15. 
eae Somers Cocks, Christ Charch, 
Grand Compounder. 
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Proceedings of the University of Oxford. 


Sir G. Prevost, Bart., Oriel College, 


Grand Compounder. 
Rev. Charles Hopkinson, Queen’s Col- 


Richard Antram, Queen's College. 

Thomas Morris, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. Edward Kitson, Fellow of Balliol 
College. 

Rev. Frederick Oakeley, Fellow of 
Balliol College. 


Nov. 22. 
Patrick Boyle, Oriel College, Grand 


Compounder. 
John Evans, Scholar of Worcester Col- 


William Simcox Bricknell, Worcester 
College. 

George Horatio Hadfield, Pembroke 
College. 

George Du Heaume, Fellow of Pem- 
broke College. 

Thomas Opier Ward, Queen’s College. 

William Brock, Queen’s College. 

John Shepherd Birley, Brasenose Col- 


neds Lillyman D’Ewes Coke, Christ 
Church. 

Dacres Adams, Christ Church. 

Charles Bannatyne, Balliol College. 


George Stephens Dickson, University 
College. 


Jolin Clarke, Exeter College. 


H. Bentley Metcalfe, Scholar of Lin- 
coln College. 


John Griffiths, Scholar of Wadham 
College. 


James Corry Connellan, Oriel College. 


William Charles Townsend, Queen’s 
College. 


Nov. 29. 
Rev. James Jackson, Brasenose Col- 


ge. 
Rev, Charles Hare Earle, Trinity Col- 


lege, 
Dee. 6. 
John Brooke, Brasenose College. 
James Charles Clutterbuck, Exeter Col- 


lege. 
Dee. 17. 
Rev. Henry R. Fowler, Exeter College. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


Oct. 10. 


Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, Fellow of 
New College. 

Richard John Lockwood Maydwell, 
Wadham Colleges 
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Oct. 22. 
Hon. Charles Augustus Marray, Oriel 
College. 
Oct. 25. 


John Jenkinson, Magdalen Hall. 

George Mason, Brasenose College. 

Herman Merivale, Scholar of Trinity 
College. 

John Savill Hallifax, Trinity College. 

Edward Herbert, Jesus College. 
Norman Hilton Macdonald, Oriel Col- 
ege. 

Hartwell, Oriel College. 

Henry Clarke, Exeter College. 


Oct. 31. 


John Thomas Bridges, Wadham Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder. 

Richard Jervis Statham, Exhibitioner 
of Corpus Christi College. 

Charles Scott, Brasenose College. 

William Bannerman, Brasenose Col- 
lege. 

Nov, 15. 

Robert Eden, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder, 

Spencer Smith, Balliol College, Grand 
Compounder. 

William Thomas Wyld, Christ Church. 

John Malcolm, Christ Church, 

Sidney Bazalgette, Balliol College. 

William Ward Jackson, Scholar of Lin- 
coln College. 

Francis Fulford, Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege. 

Sonia Aldrige, Exeter College. 


Nov, 29. 


Philip Guilli, Pembroke College. 
Clement Grensell, Corpus Christi Col- 
ege. 

Geo. Burton Hamilton, Corpus Christi 
College. 

Rob. Bonnor Maurice, Christ Church. 

Charles Saxton, Christ Church. 

Geo. T. Hudson, Trinity College. 

John Freeman, Trinity College. 
William John Chesshyre, Balliol Col- 
_ Dudley, Worcester College. 
Ralph Grenside, University College. 
John Fox, Queen’s College. 

Robert Thomas Vyner, Queen’s Col- 


ege. 
William Holloway, Lincoln College. 


Dee. 6. 


Arthur Kelly, Corpus Christi College, 
Grand Compounder. 
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Geo, Anthony Denison, Christ Charch, 
Grand Compounder. 

Wm. Maundy Harvey, Wadham Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder. 

Geo. Wm. Newnham, Corpus Christi 
College. 

John Chandler, Corpus Christi College. 

Charlies Abel Heurtley, Corpus Christi 
College. 

Henry Newmarch, St. Mary’s Hall. 

Right Hon, Lord Clonbrock, Christ 
Charch. 

Whittington Henry Landon, Worcester 
College. 

Humphreys Timmins Parker, Balliol 
College. 

William Waidegrave Park, Balliol Col- 
lege. 
Jobn Hall Pariby, University College. 

Edward James Midgley, University 
College. 

Alfred Morgan, University College. 

Walter Bishop Mant, Oriel College. 

Edward Aislabie Ommaney, Excter 
College. 

John Hull, Lincoln College. 

William Hill, Wadham College. 


Dee. 17. 


Charles Parker, Queen’s College. 

Willian Wyndham Tatum, Queen’s 
College. 

Joseph Christopher Moore, Edmund 
Hall, 

Henry Thompson, Edmund Hall. 

Thomas B. Wrightson, Brasenose Col- 
lege. 

W. Wheeler, Magdalen College. 

William Tomkins, Jesus College. 

Thomas Thomas, Jesus College. 

Heury W. Seawell, Lincoln College. 

Henry Willoughby, Lincoln College. 

Michael Thorne, Lincoln College. 

Edward Pole, Exeter College. 

William Davis Vickers, Christ Church. 

Henry Perrie, Worcester College. 

George B. Warren, Worcester Colleve. 

J. Stockham, Pembroke College. 

Thomas Scerd, Magdalen Hail. 

Charles Woodward, Magdalen Hall. 

Hf. J. L. Williams, Magdalen Hall. 


MISCBLLANEOUS UNIVERSITY IN- 
TRLLIGENCE, 


Oct. 8. 


Tn full Convocation, a letter from the 
Chancellor of the University was read, re- 


appointing the Rev. Richard Jenkins, 


University of Orford. 


D.D. Master of Balliol, to be Vice-Chap. 
cellor for the ensuing year. This appoint. 
ment being unanimously approved, the 
Vice-Chancellor took the usual oaths, and 
appointed the following Pro-Vice-Chan. 
cellors :—Rev. Dr. Hall, Master of Pem. 
broke College; Rev. Dr. Jones, Rector of 
Exeter College; Rev. Dr. Rowley, Mas. 
ter of University College; Rev. Dr. Gil- 
bert, Principal of Brasenose College. 


Oct, 10. 


Being the first day of Term, the Rey, 
Thomas Farley, M.A. Demy of Magdalen 
College, was admitted a Pro-Proctor of 
the University, in the room of the Rev, 
W. S. Cole, of Worcester College, re- 


signed. 
Oct. 14. 


Henry Wightwick was elected a Scholar 
of Pembroke College, on the foundation of 
Richard Wightwick, B. D., as Founder's 
Kin; and John Callender Meadows was 
elected one of Bishop Morley’s Scholars. 


Oct. 25, 


The following Gentlemen were admitted 
Scholars of Wadham College :—Edward 
Walwyn Foley, Founder's Kin; J. Brad- 
ley Dyne, Diocese of Bath and Wells; 
George Edward Gepp, Essex; Arthar 
Charles Tarbutt, Essex. 


Nov. 5. 


Francis Hague Creswell, B. A. Exhibi- 
tioner of Brasenose College, was elected 
a Fellow of that Society on the old foun- 
dation, 

Nov. 9. 


It was unanimously agreed in Canvoca- 
tion, to accept a bequest made to the 
University by the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boden, of the Hon, East India Company's 
service. The following is an extract from 
the Will, dated August 15, 1811. 

“LT do hereby give and bequeath all 
and singular my said residuary estate and 
etfects, with the accumulations thereof, if 
any, and the stocks, funds, and securities 
whereon the same shall have been Iaid 
out and invested, unto the University of 
Oxford, to be by that body appropriated 
in and towards the erection and endow- 
ment of a Professorship in the Shanskreet 
language, at or in any or either of the col- 
leges of the said University; being of 
opinion that a more general and critical 
knowledge of that language will be @ 
means of enabling my countrymen to pro 
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eeed in the conversion of the natives of 
India to the Christian religion, by dis- 
seminating @ knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures amongst them more effectually 
than all other means whatsoever,” 

On the same day the Rev, Arthur John- 
son, M. A. Fellow of Wadham College, 
was elected Professor of Anglo-Saxon, on 
the foundation of Dr. Rawlinson, in the 
room of the Rev. C. J. Ridley, M. A. 
Fellow of University College, who had 
held it for five years, the time limited by 
the Will of the Pounder, 


Nov, 10, 


The Hon. A. W. Ashley Cooper, B. A. 
of Christ Church; the Hon. A, C. Talbot, 
B. A. of Christ Church ; the Hon. C. A. 
Murray, B. A. of Oriel, were admitted 
Fellows of All Souls’ College, (being of 
kin to the Founder); and i. G. Leth- 
bridge, B, A. of Christ Church, was ad- 
mitted Probationary Fellow of All Souls’. 


Nov. 17. 


Philip Henry Lee, B. A. of Brasenose 
College, was elected a Fellow of that 
Society, 

Nov, 25. 


James Roydon Hughes was admitted a 


Probationary Fellow of New College. 
Nov. 29. 


The Rev. Geo. Moberly, B. A. and 
Francis William Newman, B. A. were ad- 
mitted Fellows of Balliol College on the 
old foundation: the Rev. Edward Kitson, 
M.A. was admitted Actual Fellow of Bal- 
liol, on the Blundell foundation; and 
Messrs. Peter L. H. Payne, Edward Har- 
topp Grove, and Edward D’Oyley Bar- 
well, were elected Scholars of that Society. 


Dec. 


James Edward Sewell 
a Scholar of New College. 


Dec. 6. 
The Rev. Robert Collinsou, M.A. Vicar 


of Holme Cultram, Cumberland, was elect- 
ed a Fellow of Queen's College, on the 
old foundation. 

In Convocation this day, the nowina- 
tion of the following Gentlemen to the 
office of Select Preachers was approved : 

Rev. Richard Whately, D.D. Principal 
of Alban Hall. 

Rev. Vaughan Thomas, B.D. laie Fel- 
low of Corpus Christi College. 


was admitted 
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Rev, Henry Atkins, M. A. late Fellow 
of New College. 

Rev. William James, M, A. Fellow of 
Oriel College. 

Rev. Edward Burton M, A, late Sta- 
dent of Christ Church, 

In the same Convocation, Robert 
Marsham, D.C. L. Warden of Merton 
College, and the Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L. 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, were re- 
spectively nominated and approved as 
Commissioners of the Market, in the room 
of the Hon. and Right Rev. the Warden 
of All Souls’ College, deceased, and the 
Rev. John Johnson, D.D. Fellow of Mag- 


dalen College, resigned. 
Dec. 10. 
In Convocation, an alteration in the 
statute * De Concionibus” was to, 


by which the Lent and other Sermons, 
formerly preached at the Church of St. 
Peter-in-the-East, will for the fature be 
preached in St. Mary’s Church, 


Dee. 15. 


The nomination of the Rev. John Mil- 
ler, M. A. of Worcester College, to the 
office of Select Preacher, in the room of 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, was approved in Convocation. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn, who last year so 
munificently gave one of the Weiterships 
which had fallen to his patronage, as a 
Prige tg be contended for by the boys at 
Westminster School, has this year made a 
similar donation to the College at which 
he completed his education, and has 
»laced a Writership at the disposal of the 

Jean of Christ Church, to become an ob- 
ject of competition for the Under-Gradu- 
ates of that Society. 


Dec. 18. 


Mr. G. E. Heathcote was admitted a 
Scholar of New College. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 
Michaelmas Term. 


LITERA HUMANIORES. 
First Class. 

Awherst, Hon, Fred. Campbell, Christ 
Church, 

Courtenay, William Reginald, Christ 
Church. 

Greswell, Clement, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege. 

“Lowia, Thomas, Trinity College, 
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Neete, Charles, Lincoln College. 
Vaughan, James, Balliol College. 


Second Class. 


Bennett, John Bedford, Magdalen Hall. 
Brock, William, Queen's College. 
Brown, Walter Lucas, Christ Church. 
Chesshyre, Wm. John, Balliol College. 
Cornthwaite, Tullie, Trinity College. 
Evans, John, Worcester College. 
Goldsmid, Nathaniel, Exeter College. 
Griffiths, John, Wadham College. 
Hadfield, George Horatio, Pembroke 
College. 
Hill, William, Wadham College. 
Hope, George William, Christ Church. 
Phillimon, John George, Christ Church. 
Sanders, Heary, Christ Church. 
Saxton, Charles, Christ Church. 
Wood, John Ryle, Christ Church. 
Worley, Henry Thomas, Queen’s Col- 
lege. 
Third Class. 


Cooke, Henry Geo. Pauncefoot, Exeter 
College. 

Fellowes, Wm. Henry, Christ Church. 

Gifford, John George, St. John’s Col- 
lege. 

Grenside, Ralph, Emmanuel College. 

Guille, Philip. Pembroke College. 

Harington, Henry Duke, Exeter Col- 


Whittington Henry, Worcester 
College. 
Mant, Walter Bishop, Oriel College. 
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Ommaney, Edward Aislabie, Exeter 
College. 

Seymour Richard, Christ Church, 
Tanner, James, Queen's College. 

Cuartes 

Joun Suutpuam, 

James Tuomas Rounp, 

Beacu Tuomas, ( 

= 


Joun Henry Newman, 
H, Arruur Woopcer. 


DISCIPLINIS ET MATHEMATICIS ET PHYSICIS, 


First Class. 


* Brown, Walter Lucas, Christ Church. 
Cartwright, Theodore John, Union Col- 
lege. 
Hope, George William, Christ Church, 
Saxton, Charles, Christ Church, 


Second Class. 
Evans, John, Worcester College. 


Griffiths, John, Wadham College. 


Hadfield, George Horatio, Pembroke 
College. 


Harington, Henry Duke, Exeter Col- 
lege. 


Bapen Powe tt, 
Avoustus Pace Saunpers, 
Epwarp Fievp. 


Examiners. 


The number of the Fourth Class was 
128. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM OCTOBER TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 


Nov. i4. 


Rev. Thomas Shephard, Magdalen Col- 
lege, Rector of Cruxeaton, Hants, 


Nov. 21. 


By royal mandate, on the Rev. Thomas 


Turton, of Catharine Hall, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. 


Dee. 5. 
Rev. John Castleton Miller, Queen's 
College. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 


Nov. 14. 


Thomas Mackreth, St. Peter’s College. 


Augustus Davies lous, St, John's Col- 
lege. 
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MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Oct. 10. 

Rev. Fred. Vernon Lockwood, Trinity 
College. 

Rev. John Henry Bright, St. John’s 
College. 

Rev. Thomas Ferris, St. John’s College. 

Rev. William Henry Green, St. John’s 
College. 

Rev. John Penny, Emmanuel College. 


Oct. 24. 
Rev. Marcus Gervase Beresford, Trinity 
College. 
Rev. Charles Borton, Caius College. 
Rev. Geo. Hepper, St. John’s College. 


Nov. 7. 
Joseph Stringer, Trinity College. 
The Hon. William > a Lyttleton, 
M.A. Christ Church, Oxford, was admitted 
ad eundem, 


Nov. 14. 
Robert Prioleau Roupell, Trinity Col- 
lege. 
Dec. 5. 


Thomas Nayler, St. John’s College. 
Rev. M. Mason, Christ College. 


Rev. George H. Hine, Sidney Sussex 
College. 


James Lockhart, M. A. of University 
College, Oxford, was admitted ad eundem, 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Oct, 24. 
Richard Cooper Christie, Trinity Hall. 


Dec. 5. 


Rev. Plumpton Wilson, Trinity Hall. 
Rev. John Lloyd Lugger, Christ Col- 
lege. 
LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 


Dee, 5. 
Jobn Staunton, Caius College. 


BACHELORS IN PHYSIC. 
Oct. 24. 
James Johnstone, Trinity College. 


Dec. 5. 
Horace Cory, Caius College. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Oct. 10. 
Charles Tayleur, Trinity College. 


Bryan Edward Duppa, St. Jolin’s Col- 
ege. 
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William Wales, Catharine Hall. 
Christopher Mends Gibson, Jesus Col- 
ege. 
Thomas Marriott, Christ College. 
: Cha. Delme Radclitfe, Magdalen Col- 
ege. 
Rob. Broughton Clay, Sidney College. 
Charles Lillingston, Emmanuel College. 


Oct. 24. 


George William Scott, Trinity College. 

Frederick Gray, Trinity College. 

Ebenezer Robertson, Trinity College. 

Franke Parker, Trinity College. 

Hugh P. Costobadie, St. John’s College. 

Leopold Erasmus Dryden, Clare Hall. 
Henry Chicheley Michell, Queen’s Col- 
ege. 

Nov.7, 

Richard Fleming Hartley, B.A. Trinity 

College, Dublin, was admitted ad eundem. 


Nov. 14. 


John Wilder, Fellow of King’s College. 
John Corser, Trinity College. 

John William Daltry, Trinity College. 
Mark Cooper, St. John’s College. 
Charles Fryer, St. John’s College. 
Boulton Brander, Queen’s College, 
Algernon Langton, Downing Cullege. 


Dec, 5. 


Thomas Bancroft Lutenar, Jesus Col- 
ege. 
Hompeson Massingberd, Downing Col- 
ege. 

George Dunnage, Downing College. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY IN- 
TELLIGENCE, 


Extracts from the Report of the Syndicate, 
on the future Examinations for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 


It appears that in consequence of the 
great increase of the number of persons to 
be examined, the time appointed for the 
purpose is at present inadequate; inso- 
much that though the Examination is now 
conducted with very great exertion on the 
part of the Examiners, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to give sufficjent attention to the 
papers of all the Candidates. 

t is recommended therefore, that two 
days be added to the duration of the 
Examination; and that the Examination 
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begin on the Friday preceding the first 
Monday in the Lent Term; admission ad 
respondendum questioni taking place on the 
Saturday eight days afterwards. 

It seems desirable that the several por- 
tions of time employed in actual Exami- 
nation should be somewhat longer than 
they now are; and it is therefore recom- 
mended that those portions be of 2 and 
24 hours, instead of from 1 to 2 bours 
only. 

t is farther recommended, that the 
Classes in which the Candidates are ar- 
ranged previously to the Examination, be 
four instead of six: to be determined as 
at present, by the exercises in the Schools. 

t is also recommended, that on the 
first two days (the Friday and Saturday) 
the Examination from books should ex- 
clude the higher and more difficult parts 
of Mathematics, with the view of securing 
an object in the opinion of the Syndicate 
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highly desirable,* namely, that the Can. 
didates for Honours may not be induced 
to pursue the more abstruse and profound 
Mathematics, to the neglect of more ele 
mentary knowledge. 

It is therefore recommended, that on 
the Friday the questions from books 
should extend only to such parts of pure 
Mathematics and of Natural Philosophy 
as do not require the methods of the Dit- 
ferential or Fluxional Calculus; and that 
on the Saturday, the questions should in. 
clude, besides these subjects, the parts of 
Natural Philosophy somewhat more ad- 
vanced, and the simpler applications of 
the Calculus. 

It is further recommended, that the 
questions from books, which have hitherto 
been proposed to the classes viva voce, 
should, for the future, be printed. 


* See the Grace, March 20, 1779, Statute- 
Book, p. 410. 


TABLE, 


Nine o’ Clock to Eleven, 


Half-past Twelve to Three. 


Six to Nine. 


Fripay. 


ist & 2d 
Classes. 


Pure Mathematics. 
Sen. Mod. & Jun, Exam 


Natural Philosophy. 
. Jun, Mod. & Sen. Exam. 


Classes. 


3d & 4th 


Pure Mathematics. 
Sen. Mod. & Jun. Exam 


Natural Philosophy. 


“Jun, Mod, & Sen. Exam. 


Problems. 
Sen. Mod. 


SATURDAY. 


ist & ed 
Classes. 


Pure Mathematics. 


Jun. Mod, & Sen. Exam 


| Natural Philosophy. . 


po. Mod. & Jun, Exam. 


Classes. 


3d & 4th 


Pure Mathematics. 


Natural Philosophy. 


Jun. Mod. & Sen. Exam, Sen, Mod. & Jun, Exam. 


Problems. 
Jun, Mod. 


Nine o’Clock to Eleven. 


One o’ Clock to Three. 


Mownpbay. 


ist & 2d 
Classes. 


Problems. 


Sen. & Jun. Moderators. 


Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 
Sen. & Jun. Examiners. 


Classes, 


3d & 4th 


Problems. 


Sen. & Jun. Moderators. 


Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 
Sen. & Jun. Examiners. 


Tusspay. 


vacant. 


ist Class 


Pure Math. & Nat. Phil 
Sen. Mod. & Jun, Exam 


.|Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 
. Jun. Mod, & Seu, Exam. 


@d & Sd 
Classes. 


Jun. Mod. & Sen. Exam 


Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 


Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 
Mod. & Jan. Exam: 


4th Class. 


Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 
Sen. Mod. & Jun. Exam.|Jun. Mod. & Sen. Exam. 


Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. 


Trvrspay, as at present. 


Fripay, Brackets, 
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Oct. 1. 


The following Gentlemen, Scholars of 
Trinity College, were elected Fellows of 
that Society :-— 

Richard Williamson, B. A. 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, B, A. 
Thomas Riddell, A. 
John Hodgson, B. A. 

Thomas Stratton, B. A. 

William Law, B, A. 


Oct. 10. 
Being the first day of Term, the follow- 
ing Gentlemen were elected University 
Officers for the ensuing year :— 


rRocTors. 


Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M. A. Trinity 
College. 

Rev. Thomas S, Turnbull, M.A. Caius 
College. 


TAXORS. 


Rev. John Hind, M.A. Sidney College. 
Rev. William H. Shelford, M. A. Em- 
manuel College. 


MODERATORS, 


Rev. William Whewell, M. A. Trinity - 


College. 
Joshua King, M. A. Queen's College. 


SCRUTATORS. 


Rev. Juseph Jee, B.D. Queen’s Coliege. 
Rev, W. L. P. Garnous, B, D, Sidney 
College. 


Oct. 12. 


The following Gentlemen were appoint- 
ed the Caput for the ensuing year :— 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

Rev. John Lamb, D.D. Master of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Divinity. 
_ William Frere, LL.D, Master of Down- 
College, Law. 

‘rederick Thackeray, M.D. Emmanuel 

College, Physic. 

Rev. Thomas Musgrave, M., A. Trinity 
College, Sen. Non. Regent. 

Rev. Hamnett Holditch, M. A. Caius 


College, Sen. Regent. 
Oct 24. 


The Rev. John Lodge, M.A. Fellow of 


Magdalen College ; and the Rev. Henry 
Kirby, M. A. Fellow of Clare Hall, were 
appointed Pro-Proctors. 
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Oct. 29, 


Thomas Thorp, Esq. M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, was appointed an Exa- 
miner of the Candidates for Writerships 
in the service of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, in the room of the Rev. Temple 
Chevallier. 


Oct. 50. 


Alfred Power, B. A. Scholar of Clare 
Hall, and a Scholar of the University on 
Dr. Battie’s foundation, was unanimously 
elected Lay Fellow of Downing College, 
after a contest with five competitors. 


Nov. 2. 


The Rev. Thomas Turton, B, D, late 
Professor of Mathematics, and Fellow and 
Tutor of Catharine Hall, was elected Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity, on the resig- 
nation of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 


Nov. 4. 
The Rev. Martin Davy, D. D. Master 


of Caius College, was elected Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University for the ensuing 
year. 

Nov. 14. 


Graces to the following effect passed 
the Senate:— 

1. To confirm the Report of the Syndi- 
cate appointed “ to inquire whether any, 
and what, alterations may be made with 
advantage jn the Examination for the De- 
gree of B. A.” 

2. To appoint Dr. French, Professor 
Airy, Mr. Catton, of St. John’s College, 
Mr. Sheepshanks, of Trinity College, 
Mr. King, of Queen’s College, a Syndicate 
for taking care of the public rooms and in- 
struments in the Observatory, till the end 
of Lent Term, 1828, if the Plumian Pro- 
fessor should not previously recover from 
indisposition. 

3. To appoint Mr. Thirlwall, of Trinity 
College, one of the Examiners for the 
Classical Tripos. 


Nov. 29. 
Mr. B. Wrigglesworth Beatson, B. A. 
was elected a Foundation Fellow of Pem- 


broke College. 

The late Richard Hurd, Esq. of the 
City of Worcester, has bequeathed the 
sum of £2000, 4 per Cents. to Emmanuel 
College, for the increase of the stipends of 
the Master and Senior Fellows of that 
Society. 
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Dec. 5. 
In Congregation this day, Graces to the 
following effect passed the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Martin of Trinity, Mr. 
Melville of St. Peter’s, Mr. Hind of Sid- 
ney, Mr. Walker of Queen's, Professor 
Henslow of St. John’s, and Mr. Baipre of 
Trinity, Colleges, Examiners of the Ques- 
tionists in January next. 

To appoint Mr. Graham of Christ’s, Mr. 
Byam of King’s, and Mr. Hughes of Em- 
manuel, Colleges, Examiners at the Clas- 
sical Examination after Admission ad 
Respondendum Questioni in January 
next. 


We regret to record the decease, on 
Dec. 23, of Robert Woodhouse, Esq. Plu- 
mian Professor in this University, aged 55. 


PRIZES. 


SEATONIAN PRIZB. 


The Rents of an Estate of £40 per anmum, 
Subject :—‘‘ The Marriage at Cana in 
Gallee” 

dj to 
Rev. E, Smedley. A. Sidney College, 


NORRISIAN PRIZE. 


A Prise of £12, to the Author of the bet 
Prose Essay on a Sacred Subject. 

Subject for the ensuing year :—* The 
Nature and Use of Posshins 20 employed 
by Christ.” 


A Summary Statement of the Resident Members of the University, during 
the years 1824, 5, 6, and 7. 
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